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PREFACE. 


THE Lausiac History of Palladius is probably the chief docu- 
ment dealing with early Christian monachism in Egypt. Of late 
years it has been subjected to a searching criticism :—Palladius 
has been said to have merely plagiarised earlier Greek books ; or 
to have translated Coptic ones; or to have written the work out 
of his own head, so that it is a mere romance, devoid of all his- 
torical worth. No sooner had I set myself to the serious study of 
the Lausiac History, than the received text fell asunder into two 
parts; and this resolution of the text into its components, and the 
consequent restoration of Palladius’ work to its genuine form, 
seemed to afford the answer to a number of the criticisms, both 
textual and historical, that have been made against the book. 


The first seven sections of the following Study are devoted to 
this re-establishment of the Lausiac History in its primitive form. 
Sections 8—13 consider the question whether the book is a bona 
fide original work of Palladius, containing his own experiences; or 
was made up out of earlier materials: the discussion turns mainly 
on the early versions: the result is that the Lausiac History is 
accepted as the authentic and original work of Palladius. Its 
historical character is next considered at some length, and 
principles are laid down for judging books of the same class; these 
principles are applied not only to the Lausiac History, but also to 
other documents that deal with the early monks of Egypt; the 
case of St Anthony, who (it has been said) “never existed,” is 
reconsidered, and an attempt is made to delineate the salient 
features of primitive Egyptian monachism. 
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Vill PREFACE, 


The origins of the monastic system cannot fail to be of 
interest and importance to the student of ecclesiastical history. 
In order to clear up the problems that surround the Lausiac 
History it has been necessary to discuss elaborately a number of 
minute and technical questions of literary and textual criticism ; 
but it was impossible to determine the historical position of the 
whole cycle of documents relating to monastic origins in Egypt, 
before the numerous questions raised concerning the Lausiac 
History had been considered in detail and definitely answered. 
If in the course of my work I have had frequently to differ from 
and to criticise the views of several scholars of great and well- 
deserved reputation, | may be allowed to plead that, though it 
was only six years ago that I devoted myself to the special study 
of the Lausiac History, the literature of early monachism had 
long been familiar to me. 


Before I had advanced far in my labours, I became aware that 
Dr Preuschen also was at work in the same field. We soon 
perceived that there was ample room for both of us; and, although 
we have assisted one another in the supply of what may be 
called the raw materials, we have otherwise worked quite in- 
dependently—there has been no interchange of views or dis- 
cussion of theories. On the main lines of the case we are in 
entire agreement; but on a number of lesser points, some of no 
small importance, we differ, as will often appear from the following 
pages. When Dr Preuschen’s Palladius und Rufinus was pub- 
lished in last November, Part I of my book (pp. 1—172) was 
already in type, and §§ 14 and 15 (pp. 173—196) and Appendices 
I—IV were written. I have been able, however, towards the end 
of Part I to take account of Dr Preuschen’s work, and in Part II 
I have dealt with it quite freely. 


My obligations to various friends are acknowledged in the 
course of the book. I wish here to thank in a special manner 
Professor Robinson and Mr F. C. Burkitt, who contributed re- 
spectively the section on the Armenian Version and the Note on 
the Biblical Citations in the Latin Versions: the Rev. Forbes 
Robinson, Fellow of Christ’s College, who has made the transla- 
tions of the various passages cited from the Coptic Version: 
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Dr Budge, for placing at my disposal his fine MS. copy of the Syriac 
Paradise of Anan-Isho: and M. Omont, for the assistance he 
has given me while working in the Bibliotheque Nationale. My 
thanks are further due to Professor Robinson and to Mr Edmund 
Bishop, both of whom have read the entire book in MS., and also 
in proof; there are few pages that do not bear the marks of their 
criticisms and corrections. Mr Bishop worked with me in the pre- 
liminary comparison of the Latin documents and the investiga- 
tion of their relations, the results of which are embodied in § 4, 
Professor Robinson, as Editor of the Series, has thrown himself 
into the work as if it were his own. In the difficult section on the 
Coptic Version his help amounted to full collaboration. 


As the title indicates, this volume is only of the nature of 
Prolegomena: it is my intention to proceed at once to the prepa- 
ration of a second volume in which the Greek text will be edited 
from the MSS. 


CUTHBERT BUTLER. 


CuHRIst’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
24 May, 1898. 
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p-. 47, note 4, line 1, read wmr7jxovor. 


p. 65, line 9, read Benjamin. 
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THE HISTORIA LAUSIACA OF PALLADIUS. 


§ 1. InrTRopUcTORY. 


THE origins of Christian monachism and the sources of its 
early history are fields of enquiry to which continental scholars 
have of late years been devoting considerable attention. Much 
has been written about various ascetics of the first three centuries; 
but so meagre is the original information, and so dense the 
obscurity in which the whole subject is involved, that to find a 
safe basis for investigating the beginnings of historical Christian 
monachism, it is necessary to start from the literature of the close 
of the fourth century and of the early years of the fifth, which 
portrays the manner of life and the teaching of the multitude 
of hermits and cenobites who at that time peopled the Egyptian 
deserts. Again, the early history of divine worship in the 
Christian Church is a subject which is attracting still more 
attention ; and any one who has read recent works dealing with 
the development of the Canonical Office, such as those of the 
Abbé Batiffolt or Dom Baumer?, will recognise how important 
a place is held in such investigations by this same literature. 
For students therefore of monastic or of liturgical origins it is 
clearly a matter of necessity to know how far the records of this 
literature are authentic, and what measure of credibility they can 
rightly claim. | 

The two scholars who in our day have made the most elaborate 
study of the sources of Egyptian monastic history, Dr Lucius and 
M. Amélineau, are agreed that the extant documents are few, and 


1 Histoire du Bréviaire Romain. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1893.) 
2 Geschichte des Breviers. (Freiburg i. Breisgau: Herder, 1895.) 
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that the most important of them are the Historia Lausiaca of 
Palladius, and the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto, which goes 
under the name of Rufinus'. The former work is beset with 
certain textual difficulties, with which neither Lucius nor Amélineau 
has, in my judgment, successfully grappled; yet on the true solu- 
tion of these problems must depend to a very great extent our 
estimate of the historical character of both the above named 
works. My concern is chiefly with the Historia Lausiaca; and 
to make the discussion which follows more easily intelligible I 
shall here give a brief sketch of its author’s career, in so far as it 
bears on the subject-matter of his book. 

Palladius was born in Galatia in the year 367: about 387 he 
embraced the monastic life, and perhaps spent some time in 
Cappadocia and Palestine, before going to Egypt. In 388 he 
came to Alexandria, and after some two years passed under 
eminent masters of the ascetic life in the neighbourhood of that 
city he withdrew into the desert of Nitria. A year later (8390—1) 
he retired into the still more remote desert, which from the 
number of hermitages with which it was studded was called “the 
Cells.” Here he lived for about nine years, at first with Abbot 
Macarius of Alexandria, and then with Evagrius, who was famous 
during his life for his austerities and his ascetic lore, but after his 
death fell under the suspicion of Origenism. During this sojourn 
Palladius enjoyed the instruction of several of the best known 
of the solitaries, and met the disciples of many more. At the 
beginning of 400 he was compelled by ill health to quit the 
desert and betake himself to Alexandria, whence he returned to 
Palestine. Later on in the same year he became bishop of 
Helenopolis in Bithynia. He was consecrated perhaps by St John 
Chrysostom, whose faithful adherent he henceforth was, and in 
whose persecutions he shared. In 404 or 405 he travelled to 
Rome in his master’s interests, and whilst there he visited some 
who were leading an ascetic life in the neighbourhood of the city 
and in Campania. He subsequently suffered a long exile for his 
fidelity to St Chrysostom, being banished to Syene, and again to 


1 Lucius, Die Quellen der dlteren Geschichte des dgyptischen Monchtums (Brieger’s 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1885, p. 163). Amélineau, De Historia Lausiaca, 
p. 3 (Paris: Leroux, 1887). 
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the Thebaid, where he passed three or four years among the 
monks of Antinoopolis; he also lived for some time in Palestine 
among the monks who dwelt on the Mount of Olives. In 417 
his troubles came to an end; and in 420 he wrote his Historia 
Lausiaca, a series of biographical sketches of the monks whom he 
had known, either personally, or through the reports of their 
disciples. This work he dedicated to one Lausus, a chamberlain 
at the court of Theodosius II.; and from this circumstance it 
receives its title’. 

Palladius has won from a master of the old school of historical 
scholarship and criticism the following high encomium: “On peut 
dire qu il y a peu dchistoires qui méritent plus de croyance que 
celle-la. Car il y paroist partout un grand caractére de simplicité 
et de sincérité, avec beaucoup d’exactitude, et un grand soin de 
sinformer de la vérité des choses, sans y rien ajouter pour les 
rendre plus agréables ou plus merveilleuses. Pallade fait profes- 
sion dans sa préface de ne dire que ce qu il a vu luy-mesme, ou 
appris des auteurs originaux; et il n’y a presque pas de page de 
son livre qui ne fasse voir qu'il sest acquitté de cette promesse 
avec beaucoup de fidélité.’ So Tillemont?, In quite recent times 
a very different verdict has been pronounced by Dr Weingarten. 
He declares that the time has come to “lay the axe to the root of 
the superstitions” handed down as the records of early monachism; 
and he sets to work to some purpose. Paul the Hermit “never 
existed.” As for St Anthony, the life of him attributed to St 
Athanasius has no historical value whatever; it is a mere “Ten- 
denzschrift,” a romance written for the purpose of propagating an 
ideal. If such a personage ever lived, he must be placed not in 
the third century but in the second half of the fourth; for there 
were no Christian solitaries or monks in Egypt before the year 


1 This account, put together by Tillemont (Mémoires, x1. 500—523) out of 
Palladius’ own writings, has been adopted by subsequent writers; even Dr Wein- 
garten accepts it.in its main outlines. I believe that Dr Lucius stands alone in 
regarding as fabrications the details given by Palladius about himself. There 
are a few chronological difficulties; but these are fairly met by the supposition 
that Palladius, writing at a distance of from 20 to 30 years from the events he 
narrates, is not always minutely accurate in his notes of time. The question will 
be dealt with in detail in Part Il. of this Study (§ 14). 

2 Mémoires, x1. 524. 
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340. The Historia Lausiaca and Historia Monachorum are mere 
fairy tales, which must not be regarded as in any sense historical 
sources, and which deserve no more credit than Gulliver’s Travels. 
Only one fact can be gleaned from these romances, viz. that the 
earliest form of the monastic life was the eremitical’. The late 
date at which Weingarten set the beginnings of Christian mona- 
chism called forth much criticism even on the part of writers of 
his own school; but his estimate of the two works in which we 
are interested has been accepted in many quarters. Dr Zockler, 
however, an historical critic of tried repute, cannot adopt so 
extreme a view of the untrustworthiness of Palladius. In the 
first edition of Herzog’s Hncyclopddie he had expressed himself 
somewhat favourably as to the historical character of the Lausiac 
History, and had thereby brought upon himself a rebuke from 
Weingarten. But in the second edition he emphasised his earlier 
verdict. He does not question that the biographies have been 
highly coloured and enriched with wonders; but in his judgment 
it is not conceivable that they are mere fictions and romances ; 
in the case of most of the holy men portrayed, the details of their 
manner of life, their sayings and doings, are given with an 
actuality and a precision which do not admit of so extreme a 
hypothesis”. 

Dr Lucius’ view of the histories of Palladius and Rufinus is 
hardly more favourable than Weingarten’s. In his eyes Palladius 
is a “monkish falsifier of history,’ and his book is an uncritical 
patchwork put together from several different sources. These 
elements may at best be a mixture of historical facts and monkish 
fables, with perhaps here and there some personal reminiscences. 
Lucius altogether rejects the idea that the Lausiac History records 
the personal experiences of its author. Palladius, in his view, 
systematically substitutes himself for the person of each of the 
various writers whose materials he uses: he relates their ex- 
periences—or what profess to be such—as his own: the fact that 

1 Ursprung des Ménchtums (Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1876, 
pp. 1—35, 545—574) ; reprinted separately (Gotha, 1877). Weingarten defended 
his position against his critics in Herzog-Plitt, x. 758 ff., Article Ménchtum (1882). 

2 Herzog-Plitt, Encyclopddie fiir protestantische Theologie, x1. 173—5, Article 


Palladius (1883). In various later writings that will be mentioned in the course 
of this Study, Zockler enforces the same view. 
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the work is thrown into the form of a personal narrative is but a 
device to give it a seeming unity. Lucius refuses to believe that 
the writer ever was a bishop, and hints that it is more than likely 
that he never set foot in Egypt, and indeed never left his native 
Galatia‘, 

M. Amélineau has approached the problem of the Lausiac 
History by another road. He has made a special study of Coptic 
and Arabic Christian literature, and has devoted much time to 
the Christian antiquities of Egypt. He has conducted his re- 
searches in the chief libraries of Europe, and has further made 
explorations and investigations in various parts of Egypt itself. 
It is not too much to say that he has done more than any living 
scholar to illustrate the history of early Egyptian monachisin®. 
His judgment therefore on the question before us should carry a 
greater weight than those which are reached by the somewhat 
subjective methods of other writers. So far from thinking that 
the author never was in Egypt, M. Amélineau bears witness to 
the accuracy of the descriptions which Palladius gives of special 
localities and of their natural scenery: he is convinced that he 
must have visited these spots. A comparison of the Lausiac 
History with Coptic records leads him to the conclusion that, in 
general, where Palladius relates what was done or seen or heard 
by himself, he is worthy of credit; but that information which he 
derived from Coptic writings, or learned by hearsay, must be 
received with great caution’. 

Having thus summarised the opinions expressed by the most 
recent critics of the Lausiac History, we must now address our- 
selves to our task, which falls into two parts. The First Part is 
Textual ; its object is to call attention to the various redactions in 
which the Historia Lausiaca has come down to us, and to de- 
termine which of these forms is to be regarded as the original 
work, and in what language the materials were first written: 
this will involve an examination of the several versions, The 
Second Part is Historical; the results gained in the First Part 


1 Die Quellen der dlteren Geschichte des dgyptischen Ménchtums (Brieger’s 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1885, pp. 192—196). 

2 A list of M. Amélineau’s works on the subject will be given in § 12, 

3 De Historia Lausiaca, pp. 8, 18, 72, &¢. 
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will form the basis of a discussion of some of the problems which 
belong to the early history of Christian monachism and the 
development of the monastic idea in East and West down to 
St Benedict’s time. 


PART I. TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


§ 2. REDACTIONS oF THE ‘HisTorIA LAUSIACA.’ 


In the sixteenth century much uncertainty prevailed as to 
what precisely was the Historia Lausiaca. This uncertainty arose 
from the fact that three Latin translations, representing three 
different redactions of the book, were in the field. No Greek 
text had as yet been printed, when Rosweyd in the first edition 
of his monumental Vitae Patrum’ faced the problem and decided 
in favour of the longest of the three redactions. This he placed in 
the body of his collection: the other two he relegated to the small 
print of an Appendix. Huis judgment has not been challenged by 


1 Antwerp, 1615 and 1628. Rosweyd was a Jesuit, one of the earliest pioneers 
of the great seventeenth century historical school, and projector of the Acta 
Sanctorum carried out by the Bollandists. His Vitae Patrum is a folio volume of 
upwards of a thousand pages of texts (Latin only) and erudite notes. It consists 
of ten Books and an Appendix. 

Book I., which occupies nearly half the volume, contains the lives of 8S. Paul 
the Hermit, Anthony and Hilarion, and a number of similar biographies from 
different hands ; 

Book II. is the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto ; 

Books III., V., VI. and VII., are collections of the Apophthegmata Patrum, or 
short anecdotes and sayings of the chief Fathers of the Desert, often full of 
shrewdness and deep knowledge of human nature ; 

Book IV. is made up of extracts from Cassian and Sulpicius Severus; 

Book VIII. is the Lausiac History of Palladius. (In the edition of 1628 a few 
alterations have been made to bring the Latin into conformity with the printed 
Greek texts.) 

Books IX. and X. are similar collections of short biographies by Theodoret and 
John Moschus. 

Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum is reprinted for the most part in volumes LxxuI. and 
Lxxiv. of Migne’s Latin Patrology. 

It is well to observe that all the materials essential to the discussion here 
entered upon may be found in Rosweyd. 
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the scholars of the present day. It has been accepted without 
criticism by Weingarten, Lucius, Zéckler and Amélineau in the 
discussions already referred to. It has been accepted by W. 
Moller, by a number of contributors to the Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography’*, and by Dr Griitzmacher in a monograph which 
has quite recently appeared*. Bishop Lightfoot# and Dr W. 
Wright® have also accepted it, as we may gather from their 
passing references; for, unlike the scholars named above, they 
have not had occasion to deal directly with the problems that 
arise out of the Lausiac History. In fact all recent writers 
who have dealt with the matter, so far as I know, acquiesce in 
Rosweyd’s verdict; and they further accept as the genuine work 
of Palladius the Greek text printed in Migne (P. G. XXXIV.). 
They take no serious account of the other redactions—indeed 
they seem hardly to be aware of their existence® 

Now no one who reads with attention the Historia Monachorum 
and the Historia Lausiaca, as authenticated by Rosweyd, can fail 
to notice that the former work is contained bodily in the latter. 
The Historia Monachorum purports to be a personal narrative of 
a round of visits to the most eminent solitaries of Egypt made in 
the winter of 394—5; and ever since Rosweyd’s time the Latin 
work, the only form hitherto known, has been regarded as coming 
from the pen of Rufinus’. It is singular that the presence of this 
work in the Lausiac History has not hitherto received at the 
hands of critics the careful analysis that so curious a phenomenon 
deserves. Rosweyd offers only the comprehensive suggestion that 
one of the writers borrowed from the other, or else both borrowed 
from some unknown common source’; and one or other of these 
alternatives has satisfied the critics of our day. Weingarten 


1 Herzog-Plitt, x11. 100, Article Rwfinus (1884). 

? Articles Palladius, Rufinus, Heracleides, &c., &c. 

8 Pachomius und das éilteste Klosterleben (Freiburg, 1896), pp. 1—4. 

4 Ignatius and. Polycarp (ed. 2, 1889), 1. 153—4. 

5 Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts, 111. (passim). 

6 I suppose no work could be named more up to date or more scientific than 
the new edition of Potthast’s Wegweiser (1896); and there (p. 891) we find a formal 
restatement of the traditional view. 

7 The Historia Monachorum forms Book II. in Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum. 

8 Vitae Patrum, Prolegomenon tv. § 2 (Migne, P, L, uxxut. 23). 
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enunciates the idea that Palladius borrowed from Rufinus, and 
this is the view adopted in Potthast; W. Mdller believes in a 
Greek document, translated into Latin by Rufinus and incor- 
porated in his history by Palladius; Lucius strongly advocates 
a similar theory, in which he is followed by Griitzmacher, and by 
Zockler in his most recent pronouncement on the question’. 
Amélineau, on the other hand, holds that both writers made 
independent translations of a Coptic original. 

A study of the Latin texts in Rosweyd had suggested to me a 
solution of the problem different from any of these, at once simpler 
and more in accord with the facts of the case. A subsequent 
examination of the Greek printed texts and manuscripts led to 
the same result, and confirmed the suspicion that the difficulties 
of recent writers are due to a failure to examine with adequate 
care the extant texts. I propose therefore in the first place to 
indicate the steps by which I arrived at my conclusion. 

The three Latin forms of the Lausiac History, printed by 
Rosweyd, are these :— 


I. The version which had been given in the earliest printed 
editions of the Vitae Patrum, copies of three of which may be 
found in the British Museum, dated hypothetically in the 
Catalogue between 1470 and 1480: Rosweyd, Appendix, pp. 
978—995 (ed. 1615); 984—1001 (ed. 1628). 

II. The version first printed by Le Fevre d’Estaples, Paris, 
1504, under the title Paradisus Heraclidis: Rosweyd, Appendix, 
pp. 9383—977 (ed. 1615); 939—983 (ed. 1628). (Rosweyd re- 
prints Lipomanus’ edition, Venice, 1554, in which some consider- 
able gaps had been filled up by translations from a Greek Ms. at 
Venice.) 


III. A translation made from the Greek by Gentian Hervet, 
and published at Paris in 1555. This is the redaction accepted 
by Rosweyd as representing the genuine work, and printed as 
Book VIII. of his Vitae Patrum (pp. 704—783 in both editions ; 
in the second edition, however, with some alterations based on 
Greek MSS.). 


1 Askese und Ménchtum (Frankfurt a. M., 1897), p. 213; in 1882 he shared 
Weingarten’s view. 
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Of these three Latin redactions, I. may be at once eliminated. 
We shall see hereafter that internal evidence shows it to be 
but a corrupt redaction, at once loaded with interpolated matter 
and incomplete. No Greek text corresponding to it is known to 
me; and the other early versions (Latin, Syriac and Coptic) show 
that this was not the redaction current when they were made. 

The Greek text of II. was printed by Meursius (de Meurs) at 
Leyden in 1616, from a tenth century manuscript of the Palatine 
Library, then at Heidelberg, now in the Vatican? It is contained 
also in an Arundel Ms. in the British Museum, in a Vossian MS. in 
the Leyden University Library, and in several others in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, and elsewhere. These mss. will 
be described and classified in the proper place. 

A Greek text purporting to be the text of III. was published 
at Paris by Fronto Ducaeus (Du Duc) in 1624; the subsequent 
editions of the Greek are based upon this, and it is substan- 
tially the text now commonly used, and found in vol. xxxIVv. 
of Migne’s Greek Patrology. There are three Greek manuscripts 
of III. at Paris, one of them (incomplete) dating from the tenth 
century. But Du Duc’s Greek text was not based on mss. of 
this redaction; but was patched up from copies of II. and of the 
Historia Monachorum so as to correspond in structure with Hervet’s 
Latin translation’. A list of the Greek editions of this redaction 
is given in the footnote* 


1 Cf. § 9. To adduce but one piece of internal evidence out of several :—the 
Proém in this redaction, as in the others, contains a promise to give some account 
of the solitaries of Lower Egypt, of Syene and Tabennisi, of Mesopotamia, Palestine 
and Syria, and of Rome and Campania. In the other redactions this promise is 
fulfilled ; but here the information is all but wholly confined to Lower Egypt. 
The chapters relating to the monks of St Pachomius in Tabennisi are not to be 
found, nor is anything said about them beyond the brief account of St Macarius’ 
visit to Tabennisi. Of Asiatic monks only two are noticed, and of Italian none 
at all. This of itself makes it clear that I. is but an abridged, or, rather, a 
truncated redaction of the Lausiac History. 

2 Palladii Episcopi Helenopoleos Historia Lausiaca. Joannes Meursius primus 
Graece nunc vulgavit et notas adjecit. Lugduni Batavorum, MDCXVI. (This is 
not the text printed in Tom. vu. of Lami’s edition of the Opera Joannis Meursii, 
Florence, 1741 &c.) 

3 The genesis of Du Duc’s text and of the later editions will be explained 
in the Introduction to the Text, 

4 The editions are :—(i) Du Duc’s own edition, Paris, 1624; in Tom. 1. of the 
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We may now return to Rosweyd’s Latin redactions II. and IIT. 
A comparison of these brings out the fact that, speaking roughly, 
the main difference between them lies not in the text of individual 
biographies but in the number of the biographies which they 
contain; for III. contains all those in IJ. and many more. In 
nearly all cases the Lives common to both redactions are identical 
in substance, being as a matter of fact independent translations 
of the same original. We may therefore conveniently speak of 
redaction III. as the Long Recension, and of redaction II. as the 
Short Recension of the Lausiac History. 


§ 3. Tue ‘Histor1A MONACHORUM IN AEGYPTO.’ 


After these preliminary details concerning the work which 
forms the chief subject of the ensuing investigation, some account 
must be given of another work, very similar in character, which 
has been already referred to and will frequently be mentioned in 
the course of this Study, the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto. 
This work describes a series of visits paid in the winter of 8394—5 
to a number of hermits and monks in the Thebaid and Lower 
Egypt by a party of seven persons. The writer represents him- 
self throughout as having been one of the party: and Rosweyd 
established the fact once for all that the current Latin text is 


Auctarium to La Bigne’s Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum. There are some lacunae in 
the Greek text as compared with Hervet’s Latin, and some differences of reading. 

(ii) Paris, 1644; and again, 1654; in the Magna Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, 
Tom. x11.; an exact reprint of (i). 

(iii) Florence, 1746; in Tom. vit. of Lami’s edition of Meursius’ works. The 
Greek of the lacunae of (i) and (ii) had been printed by Cotelier from two Paris 
Mss. (Heclesiae Graecae Monumenta, 111. 158—170), and Lami reproduces Du Duc’s 
text, printing these fraginents, not so as to fill the lacunae, but at the end of the 
chapters in which they should stand. 

(iv) Paris, 1860; in Migne’s Greek Patrology, Tom. xxxiv., cols. 995—1260. The 
same text; but Cotelier’s fragments are inserted in their places, so that the Greek 
text is continuous and the lacunae no longer appear. 

1 The date is thus fixed: (i) The party was with John of Lycopolis shortly 
after Theodosius had gained his victory over Eugenius, i.e. towards the middle or 
end of September 394. (ii) When they reached Nitria, Macarius of Alexandria was 
already dead; he died at the end of 394, or the beginning of 395. 
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from the hand of Rufinus'.. But Rufinus himself cannot possibly 
have been one of the party of seven whose tour is described’. 


1 Vitae Patrum, Prolegomenon tv. § 10 (Migne, P. L. uxxut. 35). The fol- 
lowing are the grounds on which this conclusion has been ever since accepted : 

(i) St Jerome in his letter to Ctesiphon (Hp. 133; Vallarsi, 1. 1029 f.), after 
speaking of Evagrius, continues: ‘ Huius libros per orientem Graecos et inter- 
pretante discipulo eius Rufino Latinos plerique in occidente lectitant. qui librum 
quoque scripsit quasi de monachis, multosque in eo enumerat qui nunquam 
fuerunt; et quos fuisse describit Origenistas et ab episcopis damnatos esse non 
dubium est; Ammonium videlicet et Eusebium et Euthymium et ipsum EKuagrium, 
Or quoque et Isidorum et multos alios, quos enumerare taedium est....... ita ille 
unum Joannem in ipsius libri posuit principio, quem et catholicum et sanctum 
fuisse non dubium est.” The list of names and the fact of John standing first, 
show that he is speaking of the Historia Monachorum. The ‘qui’ at the beginning 
of the second sentence clearly refers to Rufinus, not to Evagrius, who cannot be 
supposed to have included in his biographical series ‘ipsum Euagrium,’ Moreover 
St Jerome goes on to say that this same writer published a translation of a work 
of Xystus the Pythagorean under the name of Xystus, Pope and Martyr; and one 
of a work of Eusebius of Caesarea under the name of Pamphilus, both of which 
accusations he elsewhere brings against Rufinus. St Jerome’s testimony is therefore 
explicit. 

(ii) At the end of ¢. 29 of the Historia Monachorum occur the words :—‘‘ Sed et 
multa, ut diximus, alia de operibus sancti Macarii Alexandrini mirabilia feruntur, 
ex quibus nonnulla in x1. libro Ecclesiasticae Historiae inserta qui requiret in- 
veniet.”” This refers to the second of the two Books which Rufinus added to his 
translation of Eusebius; and there (c. 4) additional information about Macarius 
may be found. 

(iii) Many mss. bear the name of Rufinus, though still more bear St Jerome’s ; 
but in face of the letter to Ctesiphon, just cited, the latter attribution is certainly 
wrong. 

(iv) It is worth while to add that the writer represents himself and his 
companions as monks of the monastery on the Mount of Olives which was founded 
by Rufinus, who himself lived there. 

Lucius does not hesitate to say that the authorship of few works of Christian 
antiquity is more securely established than that of the Historia Monachorum in its 
Latin form (1. c. p. 167). 

* This has been shown by Tillemont (Mémoires, x11. 657, 8): among his reasons 
the following seem conclusive : 

(i) The tour was made in 394—5; now Rufinus was in Egypt on two occasions 
only, viz., for a considerable time about 375, when he visited several of the 
solitaries; and again at a date prior to 385; but at the end of 394 he appears 
to have been in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

(ii) All the party were laymen, except one who was a deacon (c. 1); but by 
394 Rufinus was a priest. 

(iii) In the Historia Monachorum (cc. 28, 29), the two Macarii are spoken 
of as not having been seen by the writer; whereas Rufinus declares distinctly that 
he had seen both of them, and had received their blessing (Hist. Eccl. 11. 8), 
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Gennadius in his account of Petronius who became bishop of 
Bologna, says: “scripsisse putatur uitas patrum monachorum 
Aegypti’.”, This suggested to Tillemont the theory that Rufinus 
edited materials supplied to him by Petronius, who may have 
made the journey’. This theory was accepted by Fontanini and 
others, but it has found scant favour among modern writers. 
Quite recently however, Zéckler has put it forward again, and 
defended it as the one plausible conjecture as to the authorship’. 
But indeed it cannot be upheld in face of a fact which has been 
strangely overlooked by writers on these questions. 

The discussion has hitherto been conducted on the assumption 
that the Latin is the original, or at least that, if it be a translation, 
the Greek original is no longer extant’, And yet, so long ago as 
1686, Cotelier described the contents of four Paris Mss. of a 
Paradisus, and printed considerable portions of the text® It is 
extraordinary that Cotelier did not himself recognise what this 
Paradisus really was*. Even before I had an opportunity of 
examining the manuscripts used by Cotelier, I was satisfied from 
his own description that the work in question was nothing else 
than the Greek text of the Historia Monachorum. Later on, I 
found a copy of it in the British Museum, and another in a 
Leyden manuscript. I also examined Cotelier’s four manuscripts, 
as well as others of the same type, at Paris’. All of them I found 
to contain the Greek of the Historia Monachorum and to present 


1 De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, xu1. (P. L. tvitt. 1082). 

2 Mémoires, x11. 658. 

3 Evagrius Ponticus, p. 100 (Biblische und kirchenhistorische Studien, Miinchen, 
1893, Heft 1v.); also Askese und Méinchtum (1897), pp. 213—215. In a review of 
the last named work, Griitzmacher declares in favour of the same hypothesis 
(Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1897, No. 9). 

4 Thus Lucius speaks of the possibility of reconstructing the original Greek 
text by current critical methods (J. ¢. p. 175). 

5 The description is given in his Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta, 111. 564—6; the 
text ibid. 171—184. All this matter is reprinted in Migne, P. G. txy. 439 ff., and 
is therefore easily accessible. Another copy of the work is fully described by 
Montfaucon in the Bibliotheca Coisliniana, pp. 138—140. 

6 He seems to have supposed that it was excerpted from the Lausiac History 
and translated into Latin by Rufinus; a hypothesis wholly inadmissible, for the 
Lausiac History was not written until after Rufinus’ death (cf. § 4). 

7 These manuscripts are briefly described in Appendix I. Dr Preuschen is 
preparing a critical edition of the Greek text. [Published Nov. 1897.] 
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the same text as those portions of the Long Recension of the 
Lausiac History which correspond with the Latin Historia 
Monachorum. What Cotelier printed was the Prologue and 
most of the parts of the work which are not found in the long 
Historia Lausiaca. In Appendix I. directions are given whereby 
anyone may reconstruct for himself out of vols. XXXIV. and LXV. 
of the Greek Patrology nearly the whole of the Greek text of the 
Historia Monachorum. 

An important question now arises: Which of these is the 
original—the Greek or the Latin text? Here I cannot help 
thinking that Tuillemont’s usual penetration has failed him. 
Relying on St Jerome’s formal statement that the book was 
written by Rufinus (‘qui librum quoque scripsit’), and on the 
fact that he blames Rufinus for what he disapproves of in it, 
Tillemont concludes that the work was written in Latin. But 
a study of the Greek manuscripts, which Tillemont evidently 
had not seen, has led me to the opposite conclusion. The following 
reasons make it clear, in my judgment, that the Greek is the 
original. 

(1) Though the Latin is certainly by Rufinus, it has been 
shown that the reminiscences and the highly personal character 
of the narrative cannot belong to him? That he translated the 
work of some one else is the obvious explanation of this difficulty. 


.(2) The Greek text does not contain the reference to Rufinus’ 
own Kcclesiastical History’. The explanation is again simple, if 
the Greek is the original and the Latin a translation by Rufinus. 


(3) The Latin (c. 27) speaks of Evagrius as still alive; but 
he died at the beginning of 400, whereas the Latin was written 
after that year, for it refers to Rufinus’ translation of Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History, the earliest possible date of which is 400 
(Tillemont, x11. 656). If the Greek is the original, and if it was 
written a year or two after the journey recorded, the anachronism 
disappears. | 


(4) It will be seen hereafter (§ 8) that Sozomen had the 


1 Mémoires, x11. 658—9. St Jerome’s words are cited above, p. 11, note. 
2 Cf. above, p. 11, note. 
° Cf. above, p. 11, note. 
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work before him, and speaks of it as written by a Greek author 
named 'Timotheus. 

[I add one argument based on critical and linguistic considera- 
tions, 

(5) In the account of Apelles the Latin text tells us that he 
lived “in wuicina regione” (c. 15); the Greek Mss. present a 
variety of readings :— 

év Tois pépeort THS Aydpews 

great , Tols aywpetols 
ee - THS avw YOpas 
CA): a Tois €v wpaiots. 

(The rots avwtépos of the printed text in c. 60 of the Long 
Recension is an emendation of Du Duc’s.) 

The first reading is without doubt the true one. It is found 
in a greater number of Greek Mss.! It is the reading which 
Sozomen had before him; for he says of Apelles: dvéspezre mept 
"Axyopw* It is the reading of a very early Syriac transiation, 
and occurs in a Syriac MS. written in A.D. 532%. Lastly, it is 
geographically correct: Achoris was a town between Antinoo and 
Heracleopolis, and it stands in this position in the itinerary in 
the Historia Monachorum ; this precise and accurate information 
cannot be supposed to have been introduced by the conjecture of 
a later copyist, but must be the account of the author who 
himself made the journey which he describes. The various Greek 
forms exhibit successive stages of corruption, all easily to be 
accounted for on the supposition that “Aywpews was the original 
reading, but not one of them explicable as representing the Latin 
‘uicina.’ ‘Vicina’ could not by any process of corruption have 
grown out of Achoris in a series of Latin Mss.; nor could a_ 
Greek translator have turned ‘uicina’ into “Ay@pews*. 

As against all this we have St Jerome’s testimony (‘scripsit’), 
which Zéckler no less than Tillemont seems to regard as decisive 

1 In the Paris mss., Ancien fonds grec, 1596, 1597, 1628, and Coislin, 83; and 


in the British Museum, Arundel 546. 
2 Hist. Eccl. v1. 28. 
3 British Museum, Addit. ms. 17176 (Wright, Catalogue, pcecccxxtv.). 


4 Dr Preuschen suggested to me Trois éyxwpios as a stage of corruption which 
would account for the rendering ‘in uicina regione.’ 
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in favour of Rufinus’ Latin being the original’, St Jerome’s 
statement however is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that 
Rufinus was the translator of the work: it is clear that he had 
not met with the Greek book; a far less surprising circumstance 
than that Weingarten, Lucius, Zockler, and other scholars of the 
same standing, should have overlooked not only the many manu- 
scripts entered in the catalogues of the great libraries of Europe, 
but also Cotelier’s notice, even though reprinted in the Greek 
Patrology. 

On a review of the evidence there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the Greek is the original and the Latin a translation made 
by Rufinus. In Appendix I. will be found some technical matters 
connected with the manuscripts, versions and textual history of 
the Historia Monachorum, and a conjecture as to its probable 
author. 


§ 4. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE THREE DOCUMENTS—THE TWO 
RECENSIONS OF THE ‘HISTORIA LAUSIACA’ AND THE 
‘HISTORIA MONACHORUM.’ 


In dealing with the two recensions of the Historia Lausiaca 
and with the Historia Monachorum, it will be convenient in the 
first instance to use the Latin versions, which are all three at 
hand in Rosweyd: the Greek texts which underlie them are not 
easily accessible’. The following nomenclature will be used :— 


A =the Long Recension of Palladius, printed by Rosweyd as 
Book VIII., and currently received as the genuine work ; 

B = the Short Recension, in Rosweyd’s Appendix, pp. 983— 
977 (ed. 1) and 939—983 (ed. 2); 

C = the Historia Monachorum, Book II. in Rosweyd. 


In Migne’s Latin Patrology the same materials will be found 
in three different volumes, the pages of Rosweyd being given in 


1 Evagrius Ponticus, p. 100. 

2 What is printed as the Greek of the Long Recension is not really what it 
purports to be, but is a made-up text; Meursius’ edition of the Short Recension is 
not generally accessible; the Greek text of the Historia Monachorum has not yet 
been edited as such, and though the greater part is in print, still it is in so 
disjointed a state that it would be impossible to use it for our present purpose. 
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the case of A and of B. A is in P. LZ. txxim. 1085 ff.; B in 
LXXIv. 243 ff.; C in xxi. 387 ff! <A is also printed opposite the 
Greek text in Migne’s Greek Patrology, xxxIv. 997 ff. 

As the groundwork of the enquiry, a Table is here drawn 
out, exhibiting the result of a rough comparison of the three 
documents. A, being the most comprehensive, is taken as the 
basis of the comparison. The figures are the numbers of the 
chapters in Rosweyd, and the Table shows how the three documents 
correspond in regard to subject-matter. 




















TABLE. 
A B C | A B C 
| 

1 | 30 12 

2 | 31 13 

3 ae | 32 14 

4 | 33 15 

5 ) 34 16 

6 | 35 

7 | 7 a 

8 | 30 37 18 

9 5 2 38 ) 

10 39 | 

11 | 40 ) 

a ae 

14 \ 43 22 ‘ 

15 3 44 | 

\ 1 

16 ) 45 

U7 4 46 ) 

18 5 | 47 22 (end) 

19 . 28 48 3 
20 , 6 29 | 49 4 
21 y 50 6 
22 ‘i 51 12 
WE 52 7 and 8 
24 ° | 53 8 
25 25 | 654 9 (part) 
26 9 +55 } 
27 | 56 f 10 
28 10 31 | 57 f 

29 rh | 58 ) 


1! C here stands among the works of Rufinus, and the pagination is that of 
Vallarsi’s edition of Rufinus. The text, however, is the same as Rosweyd’s. 
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23 


23 (end) 
24 


25 
26 
27 
34 





27 








et Se ee ——_—_——--.-- Now 


S-3--— 


37 


38 
39 
40 
32 
54 
56 (3) 


28, 29 (scraps), 33 
33 and 42 (4) 
49 


50 


29 


Epilogue 
58 


17 
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From this Table two results are obvious at a glance. 

I. The whole of A, with the exception of three portions 
(78—81, 116 and 150 a), is found either in B or in C}. 

If. In eight cases only do B and C appear to overlap, 2.e. to 
deal with the same subject-matter. 

In reference to the first of these results, it is important here 
to add that the whole of B is represented by the figures of the 
second column and all but a small remainder of C by the figures 
of the third column. That is to say, the whole of B is contained 
in A, and so is nearly the whole of C. 

It will be convenient now to investigate the eight cases in 
which B and C appear to overlap. In the following three it is 
found that A and B are substantially the same, while the accounts 
in C are completely independent: 

Macarius of Egypt (A 19, B 6, C 28); 
Chronius (A 25, B 9, C 25); 
Evagrius (A 86, B 25, C 27). 
In the other five cases, viz. : 
Amoun of Nitria (A 8, B 2, C 30); 
Or (A°9, BCs 
Macarius of Alexandria (A 20, B 6, C 29); 
Paul the Simple (A 28, B 10, C 31); 
John of Lycopolis (A 483—47, B 22, C 1); 
the following phenomena are revealed :— 

(1) Comparing A and B, we find that in every case the whole 
of B is contained substantially in A® 

(2) Comparing A and C, we find that in every case a greater 
or less portion of C is contained substantially in A. 

(3) Comparing B and C, we find them in all cases to be 


1 The absence of 78—81 is only apparent, for the passage is found in the Latin 
Harl. ms. 4719, and others of B (cf. § 9). It has been stated already that certain 
lacunae in the early editions of the Latin B were filled up in the later from a 
Greek ms.; but these passages are found in both Latin and Greek mss. of B. 
A 116 and 150 a are the only passages found in A but not in B. On the other 
hand four short passages of B are not found in A (cf. B 2 cire. fin., 19 cire. fin., 
22 circ. init., 29 cire. fin.). 

2 By ‘‘substantially” is here meant that the matter of the accounts is the 
same, though there may be changes of order, or slight modifications in detail, or 
at times greater diffuseness or compression, 
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entirely independent accounts, having nothing whatever in 
common. 

Turning now from the monks of whom lives occur in all three 
documents, to those whose lives are found only in two of them: a 
collation of the sections common only to A and B shows that the 
accounts are substantially the same. This is also the case in the 
sections common only to A and C. But there are no sections 
common only to B and C. 

The facts here adduced were in the first instance gathered 
from a careful comparison of the Latin versions only. It may be 
well to state at once that the examination of the Greek texts 
makes the above results stand out still more clearly. 

To sum up, the state of the case may be broadly expressed by 
the formula A=B+ C. 

The Prologue and certain passages of C are not contained in 
A, and there are a few other apparent exceptions; but the cases 
not covered by the formula are much fewer in the Greek texts 
than in the Latin. And any one who studies the Greek, or even 
reads with attention what is here to follow, will be satisfied that 
the residue does not affect the truth embodied in the formula, 
that in regard of matter the book A is made up of the two books 
B and C. 

We may next consider the hypotheses which have been put 
forward by recent critics to account for the presence of C in A. 
One theory which naturally occurs to the mind, and was actually 
suggested by Rosweyd and Cotelier, must be mentioned, but only 
to be put aside, viz., that A is the source from which both B and 
C have been derived’. It is certain that the Latin version of C is 
the handiwork of Rufinus. Now Rufinus died in 410, immediately 
after the Sack of Rome by Alaric in that year. But the Lausiac 
History, in both recensions, speaks of this Sack of Rome (A 118, 
B 42) and of events which are known to have occurred after it, 
e.g. the death of Melania; moreover in the Preface Palladius says 
it is now the twentieth year of his episcopate, and his consecration 
took place in 399 or 400. It is therefore impossible that C, 


written before 410, should have been derived from A, written 
after that year. 


1 Vitae Patrum, Prolegomenon xiv.; Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta, ut. 566. 


2—9 
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The hypotheses put forward in recent times are :— 

(1) That C is an original Latin work of Rufinus, and that 
Palladius embodied a Greek translation of it in his Lausiac 
History. This is the theory defended by Weingarten! and 
formerly held by Zockler?: but it 1s excluded by the production 
of the Greek original of C, with which these writers were not 
acquainted, 

(2) That there was a common Coptic source, of which Rufinus 
and Palladius made independent selections, translating them, the 
one into Latin, the other into Greek. This theory was put forward 
by Amélineau*; but it cannot any longer be even considered. 
For in the Greek texts the parts common to A and C are 
identical; and it is impossible to conceive that a translation by 
Palladius from the Coptic, and another Greek translation, whether 
from Coptic or Latin, could thus verbally agree. Nor can it be 
said that perhaps the Greek of C is not a second translation, but 
has been excerpted from A; for it contams matter found in 
Rufinus’ Latin, but not in A. But after all, M. Amélineau merely 
suggests his thesis tentatively, as being in his judgment a better 
solution of the problem than any hitherto offered, without pro- 
ducing any direct evidence in its support’. 

(3) That there was an origmal Greek work which was 
translated into Latin by Rufinus and incorporated in his History 
by Palladius. This is the theory held by W. Moller®, and, with 
certain elaborations, by Lucius®, whose particular solution of the 


problem has been adopted by Griitzmacher’, by Zockler in his 


1 «‘Rosweyd hielt sie sehr mit Unrecht fiir eine Uebersetzung aus dem Grie- 
chischen. Sie ist eine echte Schrift des Rufinus und in seinem eignen Namen 
geschrieben.” Der Ursprung des Ménchtums, p. 25 (note). It now appears that 
Rosweyd was right in his surmise, and his modern critic wrong. 

2 Herzog-Plitt, x1. 174; also the monograph Evagrius Fonticus, pp. 100, 101. 

3 De Historia Lausiaca, pp. 59—72; L’ Egypte chrétienne au iv® et v® siécles, 
Tom. 1., Fasc. 11., p. 498. 

4 “Nullum ad hane sententiam confirmandum argumentum afferre possum.” 
(De Historia Lausiaca, p. 63.) 

5 Herzog-Plitt, x11. p. 100. 

6 Die Quellen, &c. (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1885); the main purpose 
of the essay is to establish the thesis. 

7 Pachomius und das dlteste Klosterleben, pp. 1—4; also in Theol. Literatur- 
zeitung, 1897, No. 9, 
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most recent contribution to the discussion’, and by Batiffol2. And 
at first sight it might seem as if the production of the Greek of C 
was its verification; for has not a Greek work been found which 
actually was translated by Rufinus and is also incorporated in the 
document which passes as Palladius’ History ? 

But when the case is more carefully looked into, it will appear 
that the production of this Greek original is no less fatal to the 
characteristic positions of Lucius’ theory than to those of Wein- 
garten and Amélineau. For it, too, postulates that it was Palladius 
himself who introduced the matter of C into the Lausiac History, 
and it assumes as its basis that the Greek of A—the Long Recen- 
sion—is the authentic text, the “canonical Palladius” as Zockler 
calls it°. 

Against this view it will here be maintained that not A but B 
must be taken as representing the genuine Lausiac History, and 
that A is a clumsy fusion by a later redactor of the two pre- 
existing works B and C. Thus the precise point at issue at this 
stage of the enquiry is whether it was Palladius himself, or a later 
redactor, who incorporated C in the Lausiac History. On the 
decision reached depends the place which Palladius’ work must 
take among the historical memorials of the time. For the argu- 
ments whereby Lucius seeks to show that it 1s but a second-hand 
compilation, practically worthless as an historical source, owing to 
the impossibility of discriminating the materials out of which it 
is made and thus sifting fact from fable, are all based upon 
phenomena peculiar to A. If B, then, prove to be the real 
Lausiac History, these arguments of Lucius simply fall, and the 
book may be accepted for what it professes to be, a first-hand 
authority, the personal memoirs of its writer. After the genuine 
form of the work has, so far as is possible, been determined, it 
will remain to subject it to the ordinary tests of veracity and 
credibility. This will be done in Part II. of this Study, when 
Weingarten’s criticisms will be considered, and an attempt made 
to form a judgment as to the historical character of the whole of 
this group of writings. 

1 Askese und Monchtum, 213. 


2 Anciennes Littératures Chrétiennes: La Littérature Grecque (Paris, 1897), 
253, 257. 3 Askese und Monchtum, 220. 
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Meantime the question immediately before us may be formu- 
lated thus: Is it A, or is it B, that represents the genuine text of 
the Lausiac History ? 


§ 5. COMPARISON OF THE GREEK TEXTS OF THE THREE 
DOCUMENTS IN SELECTED CASES. 


(a) John of Lycopolis. 

It has already been pointed out that in certain cases our three 
documents all contain lives of the same person. This is so with 
the famous John of Lycopolis, the Seer of the Thebaid, in whose 
prophetic powers Theodosius had such confidence that he sent to 
consult him as to the conduct of military expeditions?. Accounts 
of John are found in A 43—47, in B 22, and in C1; and for 
clearness’ sake, let the statement already made (§ 4) be repeated : 
that here, as elsewhere, B and C offer quite different texts, even 
when they describe the same facts. As the present is a character- 
istic example of the mutual relations of the three documents, I 
shall begin by giving a brief analysis of their respective contents, 
with references to the readily accessible Latin versions. 


(See Table opposite.) 


The account in A (Rosweyd, pp. 738—746; P. ZL. LXxxit. 
1141—1153) is made up of the matter from B and C as foliows :— 
c. 43 = B1, C2 and B2, C3, B3, 
B4,B6,B7,B5,C4,C5. 

ec. 44, 45, 46 (except the end) = C 6. 


c. 46 (end) = C741, Ce 
c. 47 = 5 84. 


1 This is a matter of history apart from these documents. Cf. Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, c. xxvu1.; also Dict. Christ. Biog., 11. 403. Tillemont has collected and 
coordinated all the materials concerning John (Mémoires, x. 9—29). 

2 It will be noticed that the section C 1 does not occur in A; this, however, 
is one of the passages found in Rufinus’ Latin of the Historia Monachorum, but not 
in the Greek mss. C5 (John’s discourse) is much shorter in A than in the Latin 
C; but here again A agrees with the Greek mss. of C. These are two of the 
passages discussed in Appendix I. where Rutinus differs from the extant Greek text. 
For the present purpose it is only necessary to note that A is made up of the whole 
of the texts of B and C, as found in the Greek mss. 
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IT now propose to print in parallel columns so much of the 
three Greek texts as will enable the reader, by the help of a few 
directions, to reconstruct for himself, from vol. xxxtv. of the 
Greek Patrology, the full texts of the three accounts of John 
of Lycopolis as found in the Greek originals of our documents. 
Those passages which throw light upon the nature and mutual 
relations of A, B and C are given in full. 

NOTE.—-In the first column (A) of the following texts the portions from B 
(which, according to my hypothesis, forms the groundwork of A) are printed 
in ordinary type; passages interwoven from C are in spaced type; additions 
and such alterations as may be supposed to have been made of set pur- 
pose by the Redactor stand out in Clarendon type; omissions are indicated 


by gaps. 


A. 


Paris Gr. 1626 (cent. xii): cf. Migne 
E.G. xxx, 1107 


Téyovéd ris Iwdvyns év Avk@ TH 
moNet Os Ek Tatdiou mev Euahe THY TEKTO- 
viknvy' @ adedhpds varhpxev Badets. eis 
Uorepov dé yeyovws ws érav eikoourévTe 
ameTdéato: Kat datpivas ev pova- 5 
oTnpiw mévte ern, avexwpnoev povos eis TO 
dpos THs AuKk®, eis adTiv Thy aKpwplay 
Toijoas €avTy Tpets Oddous* Kal eloehOwv 
@Koddunoev EauTov. HY ody O ets 
Oddos eis Tas xXpelas THS TapKos, O O€ els 10 
évOa eipyasero, 0 0€ d\Xos €vOa poc- 
NUXETO. oUTOS TpLakovTa ern mWANpwoas 
eyKekNeromevos, Kat dia Oupldos auBdvwv 
Tapa Tov diakovovyTos aiT@ Tas Xpelas, 
KaTnswwbn xapiomaros mpopnoewy. Os €k 15 


TOV Epywv Exdnros yéyovey Tacty 


A, Readings of Hervet’s ms. 


It is to be understood that, except where references are given to 





B. 


Paris Gr. 1596 (cent. xi): cf. Meurs. 
97—102. 


Téyové tis "Iwdyyns dvomare ev Aukg 
7TH moder ds Ex matdiov euabe Thy TEKTO- 
vixny'  ddedpds tmipxe Bagels. ds 
torepov yevouevos éra@v eikooimévTe ame- 
Taéato* Kal dtarpivas év diaddpois pova- 
oTnplos weve ETN, avexwpnoe povos els TO 
dpos TO A’xwr, eis abrinvy THY akpwpelav 
Tounoas €avT@ Tpets Oddous* Kal eioehO wy 
eis avTovs EvorKoddunoev EauTov. HY ovV O 
eis OdXos év0a mpoontxeTo* 6 SeUTEpos Ev w 
elpyagero kal joOev* 0 dAXos eis Tas xpelas 
THs gapKds. ovTos TpLdKovTa mANpwoas ETH 
eyKekNetouevos, Kal dua Oupidos NauBavwv 
da TOU diakovovvTos TH pos THY XpElav, 
KaTn&iwbn xaplopmaros mpoppjoewy. €v ois 
kal T@® pakaply Oeodocin Tm Batre? 


9 wKoddunoer] evwkoddunoer (inaedificavit) 


B. Readings of Paris Gr. 1628 and Coislin 282 (=P and C respectively). 


1 é6véuarc] om. PC 
ma.oos wey P3 mradia ev C 
pevos| add. ws P 


add. kal P axpwpelay] add. cat C 


év—édre] (MS 1596 éx AuKav ris 7éXews) 
3 ds] eis P; om. C 


2 ma.diov] 


4 torepov] add. dé PC yevo- 
7 70 AvKwv] rhs AuK@ P (sic alii); Neyduevov AuKd C Avcov] © 
8 rovjoas] éroincev P kal] om. C 9 els 


joam & 
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Migne (P. G. xxxtv.), the full texts are printed ; so that however great the 
intervals may be in columns B and C, the texts are always continuous. I 
have not in any case relied on Migne’s text, but always on a Ms., indicated at 
the beginning of each piece. As it is not my purpose here to produce a 
critical text, a full apparatus is not given. In the columns containing B 
the readings of the Paris Ms. ancien fonds grec 1628 (cent. XIV.) are recorded. 
This manuscript alone, of those known to me (not to mention certain frag- 
ments), presents a text differing substantially from that of Meursius and the 
corresponding parts of Migne; and it will be found useful later to have 
some samples of the differences between it and the other authorities for 
the text of the Lausiac History. The proofs of the text of the extracts 
(but not of the apparatus) have been compared with the mss. by Dom 
Gabarra, sub-prior of the Paris cell founded from the Benedictine abbey of 
Ligugé, who has also verified many other points for me. 


a NOTES. 
Paris Gr. 1627 (cent. xiii): cf. Preu- ieee 
schen 4—24. A. Paris ms 1626 is the best repre- 


sentative known to me of the Long 
Recension ; but the ms used by Hervet 
was on the whole a better ms; its readings 
are therefore recorded from the Latin. 

B. The kindred Paris mss 1596 and 
1597, though not free from certain cor- 
ruptions of their own, hand down a 
tradition of the B text independent of the 
Mss used by Meursius and Du Duc; they 
have therefore been chosen for these 
Extracts. 

Part of the Coislin ms 282 contains 
a text akin to the otherwise unique 


Edeacdmeba €v rots opios AvK® rijs 
OnBaidos Tov wéyay kal wakdprov Iwdavyny, 
dvipa ayov ws ddnOas Kal évdperor, 15 

(Cf. NOTES on C, p. 27.) 


avrovs] om, PC 
6] (om. ms 1596) 


evoikodounoerv | dvw@Koddunoev PC (et alii) 
10 &v0a mpoonvxero and 11 e/s—oapxés are transposed in P 


Paris ms 1628; as the Life of John of 
Lycopolis falls in this portion, its readings 
are recorded in the critical apparatus, as 
an aid towards controlling the text of 1628. 


ovv] add. aira@ C 


and C 6 devrepos| kal 6 eis P; 6 dé cis C év w| év0a P 11 6 GAXos] Kal 6 
dros P; 6 dé GAXos C 14 61a] mapa PC diaxovodvros] add. airg PC Ta pos] 
om. PC Thy xpetav] Tas xpelas PC (sic alii) 


16 xat] om. C 





C. Readings of Paris Gr. 1600. 


13 "Edeacdueba] eOeacdunv otv éyo (Rufinus, widimus) 


15, 16 as in A (4s ék k.7.X.) 


oplos] add ris 


26 THE 


A. 


wpopnrelasxdpiaopakexTnpuévos. Kal 
yap wavra Ta éx TOD Deo’ épxbpeva 
T@ Kdouw THY evoeBeaTtaTw Bagirel 
Ocodoclw mpoeunvvev, kal Ta €KB- 


LS 


obumeva madL.v mpoamnyyeddev’ THY 5 
TE TOV TUPdvYwY a’Tw éwmavdoTacLY, 
Kal THY Taxelav avTov mdaduv aval- 
peo, Kal TOV THY éemippedvTwy avTw 
€Ovav 
oTpaTnrarov pds avTov K.T.A. (P.G. 19 
xxxIv. 1108, a.) 


mapa Tots BactNevowv eEvddKLmosS 


dpavigudv. ws Kal Tivos 


€on Sep kal yéyovev, kal Ta oup- 
Bavra rhv mwpdppyno. éBeBaiwoar. 
EXevyev O€ Gru olkeiw OavaTw 6 xpLo- 15 
Tlavwraros Bagidevs TENEV- 


THoEL. elxev O€ Kal TLva VrepBorHy 


0 avynp mpopnretas K.T.r. 

The account of John’s prophecies and 
miracles goes on as in P.G. xxxtv, from 20 
1108 a to 1113 B (ndxapiornoe). 

Kai ti det Névyerv wept TOV dAXNWY 
aha avrTowt 


éemTaX yap adEedpot 


épywv avrod, amep 
TAPELANPALED ; 
févou Hmev €v TH Epnuw TH THs 25 
Nizpias, éyw Te Kal of trepi TOv maKkdpLoy 
Kvaypvov. 
Efntodmev O€ wabety ri axpiBevay Tis 7 
dpeT7 Tod avdpds. éyer ovv O péyas 
Evdypios k.T.X. 30 

The account of Palladius’ visit and 
interview with John goes on to 1115 8; 
but the passage dvaxwpjoas odv...TouTH 
To paxapiy 1114 pd does not occur 
here in the ms, but only at 1115 8, 35 
just as in Hervet’s Latin, the clumsy 
doublet of the printed Greek text being 
thus avoided. Then 1115.B. 

dvaxwphoas otv avtod, nOov éri Thy 
épnuov els Tov Tomov Tov avvHOy, denyou- 40 


A. 25 éévo. om. H 
Euagrius et Albinius et Ammonius) 


B. 1 7e] om. C 
om. C 4 rod rupdvvov] om. P 
oyun won] p. é& mw. C (et alii) 


HISTORIA LAUSIACA OF 


3 bmroorpéer] broorpéWers P (et alii) (ms 1596 add. éx) 
5 rotro avrg@—T7 xaradelWer] om. PC 
kal weyaddn] om. PC 


PALLADIUS. 


B. 


diapdbpovs dméasrerke mpoppyoes, mepl re 
Maékipov rob tupdvvov, rt viknoas avbrov 
vroorpépyer Trav Taddrlov. dpolws 6é kal 
wept Evyevlov rod rupdvvov ebnyyeNoaro 
TOUTO avTw@, STL ViKHoEL eV TOUTOY, ards 
de 7d mépas tov Blov éxeloe mrnpwoet, 
kal Ti éxel Baoirelav TH vig abTod KaTa- 
Aeler. 
peyadn ws évapérouv avdpés. 


Tovrov €&mA\Oe Phun TOA Kal 
6.0 kal o év 
arylots dpiOuovpevos Bacitheds Oeoddcros 
Tpopnriky TYAN ToOToV éaéBero. 


"Ovres of tuets ev TH Gper TH THS 
Nurpias éy te Kal ot mepl Tov pakdprov 
Eidypiov Kai “AdBiviov Kal *Aumovioy 
Efnrotuev pabew tiv axpiBeay tis 7 
apeTn Tov dvdpds. Héyer ody O paKdptos 
Evdyptos x.7.X. 
Asin A; but the passage dvaxwpjaas 
ofv...ToUTwW T@ makapiy occurs as in 


1114p, and not as in 1115B. 


dvaxwpnoas ovv attod, n\Oov éml riv 
épnumov emi Tov Tomov Tov ouvyOyn, ara 


27 Evdyptov] add. cai’ ANBiviov kal’ Aupodriov (ego et beatus 


52] 


9 dvdpds] om. P 


8 éffOe 
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C. 


mpopytias xdpioua KexTnuévoy. Kal 

TavTa Td épxdueva TO KbTUw 
T@ evoeBerTatw Bacide? envio 
Ta Te €xBnobueva wadw amnyyedder’ 
Thy TOY TUpavYwr éemavaoracy, 5 


kai Thy Taxelay atlravy maddy aval- 
peou. 

¢ LA 

ws Kal Twos oTpaTynAGTOU Tpos 


avrov K.T.A., aS in A. 


evdokiunoes mapa Tots Baciedow' Strep 
kai yéyovev, ob Tws cuuBavTos adT@. mpoépy 
dé bre kal 6 xpioriamkwratos Bacireds 
Ocoddctos olkelw OavdrwrerevTyoe. elev 15 
obv brepBoknv mpodnrelas 6 dvnp 
K.T.A, 

The account goes on as in A. 


Kai ri det Néyew epi Tov dd\\wy epywv 
avTov, ToANGY dyTwr, a Kai did TO TAHOOS 
mapeNirouev ; pdvov dé tmept wv aditovi 
mapeAnpauev N€Ewmev’ trapHuév Tore mpos 25 
avrov ddeApol gévor ravTes. 


9 d0—11 écéBero] om. PC 
70 C; év TH épnuy P (sic cet.) 
add. ov C (sic alii) avra] om, C 


C. 1—12 asinA 


10 ayious] dyyédas cet. 
27 Kai’ ANB. xat’Apu.] om. P (ms 1596 ’AABdvn0r) 
39 éml rhv épnuov] om. P; émi 76 wovacriprov C 


12 dep kai yéyover] yéyovey Te ot Tws 


NOTES. 


It will be of use to compare with A the 
readings of these two mss. 

C. In Appendix I. it is shown that 
Ms 1627 contains a unique and important 
text of portion of the Hist. Mon. The 
text of this ms is therefore printed, and 
its divergences from the normal text are 
indicated in the critical notes. 

The other Greek mss present a text of 
the same type as that which has been in- 
corporated in A. Attention will therefore 
be called only to a few points of special 
interest. Paris Gr. 1600 (cent. xi) is chosen 
as a good representative of the ordinary 
Greek mss. 


C, 1—3 (p. 25). This introductory 
passage is considerably longer in Rufinus’ 
version, which gives an account, different 
from that of Palladius, of John’s cell and 
manner of life. 

C, 22—25. The text of 1627 is partially 
attested by Rufinus’ version: Sed multa 
sunt ejus gesta quae enarrare longum 
est. unde omissis his interim quae 
auditu comperimus, ad ea quae oculis 
nostris inspeximus, ueniamus (Rosweyd 
451). The other Greek mss have the same 
text as A 22—24. 


25 év r@ bper TH] els Td Spos 


40 émi] eis C (sic alii) 


Témrov | 


12—18 asin A 


23 mod\Gv dvTww—25 rapehypayev AEEwuer] GAN’ 7 epi av adropl wapeAjpaper (cf. A) 


24 avroyl] (adrév ei sic ms 1627) 


25 rwaphuev—26 rdvres] érra yap nuev ddeApol 


féva mavres (cf. p. 29); Rufinus, Septem fuimus simul comitantes 


28 THE 


A. 


Mevos TaUTa mdvTa Tos waKaplors marpacw, 


olrives eta SU0 phvas 
MOov Kal cuvérvxov adTa. 


SinyynoravTo 
ovv Ort EXOdvTES Mpds ad’ToV HomdG- 10 
gaTO Huds, pardpw 
EKATT@ TpootNapevdsmevos® HELtooMEV 
d€ avTov EvOs EvXIY TEeNETAaL TPATOV 


Ss / 
TW T poowm w@ 


Vrép NUOV K.T.X. 

The account of the visit, of John’s 15 
discourse and anecdotes, and his pro- 
phecy of Theodosius’ death, goes on as 
from 1115 8B to 1130 p. 

dov’s O€ nuty evroylas év eipnyyn 
TopevOjvat mpocéracev’ elmwv nuty 20 
kal tpopyrtelav Tiva’ STL ONMEPOY TA 
émivikia Tov evoeBeaTaTov VEodociov 
eis THv ANeEdvdpercav eiaoernrAVOaciv 
THs TOU Tupdvvov Hiyevelov davarpé- 
gews* Kal 6Te det TOV Baciréa olKkelw 25 
OavatTw TeNeuTHoaL STEp Kal cuUVEBH 
KaTa adyOerav otTw yevéobat. 


"Hy 6¢ idety...d0€dgovras, 1130D. 
‘Qs d€ moddovs...ai@vas. “Aunv. 
1131 A. 30 


Ovros kal TH GovAy...eTPAvMaT OUP. 
1131 aB (c. 47, on Poemenia, from B). 
Finis. 


HISTORIA LAUSIACA OF 


PALLADIUS, 


B. 


Taira Omynoduevos Tots aylos marpdct 
Ta wept ToU Oeaweclov Kal mvevyaropébpov 
avopos. 
gavres nOov Kal owérvxoy tobrw Te 


olrwes pera O00 wnvas dtam)ed- 


eyo 6€ 6 GOdos K.7.X. 
. . €l6€é Tis mwrore. AS in P.G. xxxtv. 
1114 p, to 1115 4 (fin.), 


paKkaply. 


Ovros kal ry dovdy...Tpavuaricaytes, 
as in A (the account of Poemenia). 
Finis. 


A. 9 dunyjoavro] iique haec nobis narrarunt 





B. 1 denynodpevos] duenyovmevos C 
Tepi Tov aytov Hvdypiov C 
mwrevoavtes P 





2 ta mepi—3_ dvdpos] om. PC 


U ey f St SS 
4 rotTw TH pmakaplw] airw PC 


aylous] uakapios PC twaTpact] add. 
3 dvardevoayTes] 


5 0 dOdos] om. PC 


Leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions from the 
evidence that has just been laid before him, I pass on to deal 
in a similar way with the still more significant triple account of 


(b) Paul the Simple. 


For here B and C give us not merely different accounts of 
the same man, but different versions of the same story concerning 
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C. 


ws d€ Hordocaro 10 
Huds padpe TH mpotdry, 
HEvoduev avrov evOds evxnv 
reréoar mpOrov brep Nudv K.T.r. 

The account goes on as in A; and 
John’s discourse is as in A (11164 to15 
1121 c), without the additional matter 
found in Rufinus’ Latin. 


Sods 5é Huty evroylas év elpyvyn mopev- 
Ojvar mpocératev’ elmav july Kal mpo- 20 
gyrelay Twa’ Ste onmepov Ta ermuvixia 
Tov evoeBecrdrov Baciiéws Oecodoclov 
els tiv “AreEdvdpecay eloednAVOacw Tis 
Tod tupdvvov Evyevlov dvaipécews* [Kai 
bru Set Tov Bacrréa olkelw Oavdtw Tedev- 25 
Thoa. dmep cvvéBn Kara adjOecav ob- 
Tws yevéoOa. 

‘Qs 5€ roddovs...aiavas. ’Aujv.] 
Finis. 


C. 10 mpods adrov dredOdvres. ws 6¢ x.7.\. Rufinus, qui ad eum uenimus 


NOTES. 


C, 28. The passage “Hy 6¢ ideiv...doéd- 
fovras does not occur here, but in Cap. II, 
on Abbot Hor, cf. 1028 a, to which it clearly 
belongs, and where alone it is found in 
Rufinus’ translation. Similarly the pas- 
sage Olda yap éyw dvOpwrov...raira éwpa- 
kévac 1130 Bc, is found under Hor in 
Rufinus, but under John in the Greek 
manuscripts. 


11 add. 


éxdoTw mpoordapevouevos (cf. A), and so Rufinus, unumquemque nostrum gratifice alloquitur 
24 dvaipécews] ms 1627 here passes without a break to the middle of B’s account of 
John ; evidently a page had been lost. The concluding passage is supplied from ms 1600 





him; and it is in the highest degree interesting and instructive 
to observe the manner in which the two variations of the one 
tradition are dovetailed together in A. The chapters in the 
Latin versions are A 28, B 10, C 31; but Rufinus’ account 
differs materially from the Greek of C. 


30 THE 


A. 
Paris Gr. 1626 (cent. xii): cf. Migne 
P.G. xxxIv. 1076. 

Acnyetro 6é k.7.d....Kal TOUTO AyuLwTT WY. 
1076 c to 1081 a. 
phyaciw atocoBet 
kal ws ovK nvelxero avoid, 


TOUTOLS OY Tots 
Tov ILatXov. 
kNeloas Oe ri Otpay 6 "AvTadvios ovK 5 
cEnrOev éml nucépas Tpeis du’ adrov, ovde 
mpos Tv ldlav xpelav. 6 Oé yépwv mapé- 
peve wn dvaxwpav. TH dé rerdpry juéepa 
xpelas avrov katradaBovons avoiéas €ENAOEV, 
kal (dav maddw Tov Ilatdov Néyer ada: 10 
"AmenOe evredbev, yépwv, Ti we Vromidfets ; 
od} dUWvaca woe pmeivat. 
IlatXos° 
ameNOety ef wn woe. 


éyer atT@ 6 
"Advvarév éorw adddaxod pe 
TepiBrevdauevos dé 
6 ’Avrwvios, kal Oeacdmevos Ore Ta pods 15 
Tiv Tpophny ob Bacrdger, odKk prov, ovx 
tdwp, odx Erepdv TL, Kai TeTdprnv huépay 
éxel KapTepyoas vijoris, éhoyloaro 

6Tt Un TWoTE Kal droOdyy ameLpos wy 
Tov vnoTEvEW Kal KNALOWoEL Lou THY PuXHV. 20 
eiadéxerar ovv aitév. rote py pods 
avTtov 6’Avtawvios: Atvacat cwOFvat 
éayv éxets UmaKkony, kal Omep av akov- 
ons wap’ €“ov, TOUTO TWoLHnaeEts. O Oe 
IIavXos Ildvra 25 
woinow boa av mpooTdéers. Kal ToLav- 


amwoKkplOeis elmer’ 
Thv avéhaBev trodiTelav okAnpaywylas év 

a e 5] f er? / vy of, 
Tats nucpars Exetvars 0 AvTwrios olay obre 
Cy x 2 p) - a 
dre jv év apxais Ths vedTyTOS. Sokiuadcwy 

a ’ an \ L oF t 
obtvy avTod THY yrwunv o Avrwrios, 30 
elmev mpos avrov’ ZrHOt Kal mpdc- 
evar €v T@ T6TH TOUTYH Ews ElcéEXNOw 
kat évéykw cou Epyov brep épyaon. 


A. Readings of Hervet’s ms. 


HISTORIA LAUSIACA OF 


PALLADIUS. 


B. 


Paris Gr. 1597 (cent. xiii): cf. Meurs. 
70—75. 


Aunyetro 6€ k.7.A....Kal TOOTO MpwTTOV. 
As in A. 

TovTots Kal Tois ToLOUTOLS PHuaow dred bBEL 
Tov IlaiXov. Kal ws obk qvérxeTo airod, 
kKNeloas Thy Oipay 6’ Avrwmos odk én ev 
éml nuépas Tpets bv abrov otbé mpds Thy 
idiavy yxpelav. 6 6é yépwv Tmapévevev 
Th otv TeTapTn Huepe 
xpelas alrov avayKkacdons avoitas €&qOe, 
kal (dw avrov mahw éyer TO IlavrAw* 


ovK davaxwpov. 


"AmrenOe evbev, yépwov, Ti we Uomid fers; ov 
divacat Woe petvar. éyer adT@ 6 Ilaidos 
"Aunxavov éotw addX\axo0 pe drobavety 
nj wde. mepiBrepdpuevos ody 6 ’AvTarios, 
kat (dav Ott TA Tpds Tpopyy ob Bacrafer, 
ovx Aprov, otx tdwp, ox erepdy Tt, Kal 
TETAPTNV éxet Kaprepjoas vAoTts, 
édoylcato 6 péyas ’AvTivios, OTe ph Wore 
kal arobdvy depos wy Tov vnoreve, Kal 
Kndwow pov Thy Wuxny, elcdéyerar abrov 
TOTE, 


Kal ToravTny avé- 
AaBev 6’ AvTadvios okAnpaywylav Tohitelas 
év Tats nuépats éxelvas, olay ovdémoTe év 
apxats THs vedT TOS. 


14 dee] so also the other Greek mss of this redaction; Hervet’s moriar need 


not imply drodaveiy 28 ovre] om. H 


B. Readings of Paris Gr. 1628, P (and of Coislin 282, C, but only where it 


differs from standard text). 
1 AwmwTTwV] AYUoY 
om. P (éavrod C) 
THY ovv TETApTHY Nuépav) 
kal madw Néyer adTw 


4 jvéoxero] nvnx ero 

0 0€ yépwv—8 avaxwpav] 6 6é ovK dvexwpnoe 
9 avayxacdons] avaykafovons 

13 dunxavor] add. pol 


6 ode] (ms 1597 ove) 


fe] om. P 


7 idiav)} 
8 obv] 6é (ms 1597 

10 kat 6@v—r@ Ila’dw) 
amobavev] TeNevTHCAL 
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C. 


Paris Gr. 1600 (cent. xi): cf. Preu- 
schen 92—94. 


Téyove 6€ ris IlatdXos dvéuart, amdois 15 
Aeyduevos. ovTOs Thy EauvToOU yauerhy Er’ 
abTopwpw KaTahaBwy morxevouernv, undevi 
under ela él Thy épnuov mpds ’AvTwvioy 
wpunoev? Kal tpoomecwy av’rov Tots Tocir, 
mapekdder cuvetvar adT@ swihvat Bovdd- 20 
pevos. &pn 5é mpds adrov 6 ’AvTwnos* 
Auyjce. cwOjvar édv exes brakoyny, Kal 
drep ay map éuod dxovons TodTO Tovels. 
: 


6 6€ Iladdos amoxpiOels elwev’ Tavta 
Tonow doamep dv mpoordéecs. 25 


doxidavwy 
dé abrod thy yraunv 6 ’AvTdvios dé-yeu 30 
mpos avrov’ rj cal mpdceviar év TH 
Témy TovTw Ews ob} eicehOwy ée&evéyKw 


got épyov bireo av épydon. Kal eloedOwv 


15 idmv] Peacdpmevos 
18 é\oylcaro—ér] om. P 
20 Kndadow] knudwoer (alii knALcdwon) 


moNirelas] om. P (rodrelay oxAnpaywylas C et alii) 
28 é& —29 vedrnros] (add. a’rod C) év vedryre 


16 ovx Erepdv Tt] om. P 
19 dro0dvy] add. pysi 


NOTES. 


A. The readings of Hervet’s Greek 
MS are again recorded; they bear out the 
statement that it was a better ms than 
1626. 

B. The text is printed from Paris Gr. 


_ 1597, because the earlier 1596 is imper- 


fect, beginning only at the middle of the 
Life of Paul the Simple. 

Coislin 282 contains in this part a texc 
almost the same as the standard B text 
only its departures from this text are 
indicated in the critical notes, under the 
sign C. It will be observed that it some- 
times agrees with A, and in a few cases 
with the peculiar readings of 1628 (P). 
Here again it will be of interest to com- 
pare the readings of 1628 with those of A. 

C. The text is a typical representative 
of the standard text. The readings of 
Coislin 83 (cent. x) are recorded as an 
example of the variations in the mss. 
The Life of Paul the Simple in 1627 is of 
redaction A. 


C. It may be useful to have Rufinus’ 
Latin corresponding to C (Rosw. 483) : 


Fuit quidam inter discipulos sancti 
Antonii Paulus nomine, cognominatus 
Simplex. hic initium conuersionis suae 
hujusmodi habuit. cum uxorem suam 
oculis suis cum adultero cubantem uidis- 
set, nulli quidquam dicens, egressus est 
domum, et moestitia animi tactus in ere- 
mum semetipsum dedit, ubi cum anxius 


17 vijoris] (many Mss vjorns) 

dretpos—v norevew] om, P 
21 ré7e] om. P 27 okAnpaywylav 
28 éxelvacs] add. modutelav 





C. Readings of Coislin 83 (cent. x). 

15 IladXos] add. wabyris ’AvTwvriov 
éxns 
32 ews oF] dws 


23 soveis] mroujons 
33 dv] om. 


19 rool] yévact 
25 mpoordéers] mpooraéns 


22 duvjce] divy exes | 


30 Aéyer] elpnxev 


32 THE HISTORIA LAUSIACA OF PALLADIUS. 
A. B. 

kal elaoehOwy els TO omnHaLov Tpoa- 

etxev a’T@m did Ovpidos daKivqATH 


mévovtTe €v TH TOmwW BrnV Thy EB5O- 
wadda, Urd TOU Kavmaros ppvyopévy. 
€FehOwy dé wera Thy EBdoudda, Bpeéas 5 
OddrXovs €x gowwlkwv, Néyer adrw: Aé~at, 
kal méEov cetpay, ws Bémets we. mWAEKEL 
0 yépwv wéxpis évdrns dpyvlas dexarévre 
MbxO0w mod. Oeacdmevos bé O péyas 
*AvTavios dvonpectHOn Kal 10 
Aévyet adr@’ Kakds érdeéas: 
amémdeEov, kal dvwhev wréEov' vncrer avo 
évTe EPSopnv ucpav dyovtt, Kal HrL- 
KLWTN, TooAUTHY avT@ érnyayer onW, va 
dvogpopjoas 6 yépwv pvyy Tov’ AvTdviov Kal 15 
Tov Blov TaV wovaxa@v. oO O€ Kal amémeéer, 
Kal waAuv €mde&ev Tovs avTovs OdAXous TavU 
ducxepatvwy dua 7d elvar avrovs amd Tis 
Jeacdmevos 
oUTE 20 


eyoyyvoev, ove éurxpopixnoev, ote Kay 


TpwTys WAOKHS Epvogldwuevovs. 
aN e ? / ee 
ovv 0 méyas Avrwyios Ort 


mpos Bpaxd iryavaKTnoev, 
Karevoryer 1’ 
avtw. Kal divavTos Tob HNlov, Néyer avTo* 
Ilatia, Oé\ers Padywuev aprov 25 
krNdopua: Néyer avTw 6 ILaddos* Os doxe? cor, 
aBBa. Kali rovTo dé radu KaTéxauwwpev 
Nee? 7. \ \ ~ / 
Tov AvTwYLOV,TO Ly Tpocdpapely TpoOduws 
TH THS TpopHs ayyeNrla adr’ avrw émippiwat 
Gés oty pyae 30 
/ 
TpaTresay, 


TH eéovciav. 
Kal UrjKovcer. 
péper dprous 6 ’Avtdyios, kal émeriOnoe TH 
Tpané(n tagkauiras Téooapas €& ovyKiOv 
€&. Kal é€aur@ pev EBpetev Eva, Enpol yap 
Barrer Paruov o 35 
"Avtwvios bv joer, Kal Swoéxatrov avrov 


is ’ a be n~ 
HOaAV, EKELWY) OE T pels. 


Wddas, dwoéxatrov nvEaTo, iva kal év TOUTH 


Ooxtudoer Tov Ilavdov. 0 dé yépwv mpo- 


A. 10 ’Avrdmos] add. 7d rréypa (id quod contexuerat) 


kal Bpééas 
Odddous €x powixwy, éyer aires Adéat, 
mréEov ceipav, ws Bréres pe. mWhéxet 
6 yépwv ws éevvdrns dpyvias dexarévre 
poxOw modrAw. Oeacdpevos 6€ 0 péyas 
"Avrwvios TO wéypa SuonperTHOn Kal émt- 
pepbuevos Aéyer abr@* Kaxds émheéas’ 
dvwhev mréEov" 


ye os! 1] U € s U 
avTw ovTe TETapTHY Huépay GyovTt, Kal 


J i ‘ Ul 
amom\efov, Kal VNOTEL 


MAtKLwryn, TocatTnv éemdywv onpw Wa 
dvopophaas 6 yépwv piyn Tov’ AvTdnov kal 
6 6€ amém)eke, Kal 


maw é€mdekev Tovs avrovs Odddovs mdavu 


Tov Blov Tav pwovax av. 


ducxepertépouvs dia TO elvar abrovs ex Tis 
TpwTNS WAOK|S Epvclowuevous. Geacdmevos 
ovv 6 péyas “AvTawvios, 6Te 6 yépww obTeE 
eyoyyvoev, ote eukpopiynoer, otre Kav 
mpos Bpaxd nyavaxrynoev, ov8 Gdws 7d 
mpoawmov avTod duéaTtpewe, kaTevi-yer em” 
avT@. Kal dUvavTos Tod HXlov, Aéyer atTe@ 
6’ Avrwvos* Ilaria, béders Pdywuev dprov 
KNdopa; éyer adT@ 6 Iadros: ‘Os Soke? cor, 
aBBa. Kal rovro mahuy émi welov Exaupe 
Tov AvT@viov, TO Un Tpocdpapety mpodvuws 
TH THS TPOPHs ayyerla adn’ a’r@ émirpépar 
Thv éfovciav. O€s ofv dyow 6 AvtTwyos 
TW YyépovTe Ti TpdTefav. Kal UHKouce. 
péper dprous 6 AvTwnos, Kal émiTiOnor TH 
Tpamésn magaudtas Téooapas exovras ws 
amo €& obvyyiGv. Kal €avT@ ev EBpetev Eva, 
Barret 


Waruov 6’ Avtradvios dv Hoe, Kal Swiéxarov 


Enpol yap jnoav, exelvw 5é Tpets. 


avrov Wddas, dwdéxaTov niEaTo, va Kai ev 


TOUT Sokiudoyn Tov ILabrov. 0 d€yépwv mpo- 


21 euxpoyiyncev] add. 


ovd dAws—édidoTpePe (neque uultum swum omnino auertisse), cf. B 22; then the clause 


oUTe KaAY—yavaKTnoev 

B. 6 ék dowikwy] om. P 
pe] ws Kayu 
emipepomevos] om. P 


14 roca’rny éraywv on pw] rad’rny érayayor Thy onyw 


déEar] add. kai C (ms 1597 Bpéée) 
9 udxOw morro] moxPjoas PC 
12 vyorec] vjore 


7 ws BXéres 


dé] oty 10 76 mréyua] om. P 


13 rerdprnv juépay dyovrTt] om. PC 


15 kal—16 povaxav] om. P 
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Ge NOTES, 
eis TO OMWHAQLOV Tpocetyev aVTW did Aupidos (Rufinus’ Latin of C.) 
; ; a we \ a - 

axwyrou uévovtos €k Tod Témrov OdnY THY oberraret, ad monasterium peruenit An- 
e , ¢ , 2 aby enue . eye 

eBdoudda, vd kavuaros ppuyouévov. ¢-3 — tonii, ibique ex loci admonitione et oppor- 

‘ A ‘ £ 4 . . . *. . 

Mav dé wera Ti EBSoudda, tunitate consilium capit. cum«que adisset 


Antonium, ut iter ab eo salutis inquireret, 
ille intuens hominem simplicis naturae 
esse, respondit ei ita demum eum posse 
saluari si his quae a se dicerentur obe- 
diret. tune ille omnia quaecumque sibi 
praeciperet facturum se esse respondit. ut 
ergo promissionem ejus probaret Antonius 
ante fores cellulae stanti, Hic, inquit, 
expecta me orans donec egrediar. et 
egrediens Antonius mansit intrinsecus per 
totum diem et per totam noctem; per 
fenestram tamen ex occulto frequentius 
respiciens uidebat eum indesinenter oran- 
tem et nusquam prorsus moueri, sed stare 
in aestu diei et rore noctis, et ita esse 
mandati memorem ut ne parum quidem 
loco moueretur. egressus autem die pos- 
tero Antonius, 


17 ravv—19 épvatdwpuévous] ei kal Suoxepéorepov dia 76 EpuTid@obar ZO ody] dé wéyas] 


om. P 6 yépwv] om. P 21 Kav mpds Bpaxd] om. PC 22 088’ GXws—23 bué- 
oTpeve] om. PC Kkarevi-yer] kaTevvyn ém’ avTw] om. P 25 6’ Avravios’ Maria] 
om. P 27 émi mXetov] om. P 29 émirpéwar] émeppivac 30 bés—34 obyy.dv] 
Gels otv riv Tpdmefay péper dprovs. Kal Oels 6’Avrwrios Tos makauddas éxovras dvd ef 
ovyytav 33 ws (om. Ms 1597) 34 o’yy.av] (Ms 1597 ovyyias) kat] om, P 
35 Enpol] (ms 1597 Enpa) Tpeis| add. kai 37 kal év TovTw] om. P 38 doxiudoy]) 


(ms 1597 daudon) 6 6€ yépwv—1 (p. 34) cvvndéaro] 6 5€ Tadw Tpobduws cvvnixeETo 


C. 3 gprvydspevos 
B. P, o) 
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A. B. 
Oupwrepoy TO meyadw ovvnviaro. petro Oupwrepov TH peyadw ovvnttaro. petro 
yap “maddov ws oluat oxopriovs moimavat, yap ws oluat oKopriovs paddov romdva, 
7 Motyarrldn ouejoa. pera 6 Tas bwdeKa 7 porxyarior cuijoa. pera 6 Tas dddexa 
mpocevxas, Névyer TO TlatdAw 6 péyas mpooenx as, 
*Avrodyios' 5 


Kad0.oov, dyol, kai 
bn payers Ews Eomépas,add\a wpboexe 
sdvov Tots €dwdimots. e€omwépas 5é10 
yevouévyns, kai ToD IlavXov pH BeBpw- 
kOTos, elev mpos avTov 6 AvTwrios* 
"Avdota, evfar, kal KdOevde. 6 Oe 
KaTaXtiTwyv Thy Tpawefav éemolnoev 
oUTws. pmecovaons O€ THS VvUKTOS 15 
Hyecpev avrov els evxnv, kai dxpes 
EVATNS WPAsS NMEPLYTAS WAPETELVEY TAS 
evx as. mwapadels O€ madiy TpaTefay, 
Kal tmadw Wadas kal mpocevedpevos, 


éexabécOnaav Tov payeiv 20 éexabés@noay rod payetv 
éotrépav Babetay. paywv otv oO péyas eotépas ottons Babelas. parywv oby 6 uéyas 
"Avrwvios K.T.A.......470 MecovuxTiou ews "AvTw@vios K.T.A....... amd pecovuxtiou éws 
nuépas. P.G, xxxiv. 1082 B, init. ad fin. nuépas. Asin A, 


Kat éreuper 
avrov eis THY EpnmovK.T.r....THY KATA QW 
Tov datwdovwv éXaciav. 1082 cand p. 


‘Os obv téev Tov yépovTa K.T.r.... Tapa TAO ‘Os obv elde Tov yépovTa K.T.X.... Tapa Taons 
TH adeAPornTt. 1082 D, to 1084 a. Tis ddeX\Pdrynros. Asin A. 
FInis. FInIs. 
B. 2 p“addov] after yap, asin A 3 porxantd.] add. yuvacki 20 rod] om. PC 
21 ovans] om, P péyas}] om, PC 22 amd] om, PC 





It is hardly necessary to point out that the accounts in 
B and C, though evidently variants of the same tradition, differ 
considerably in detail. According to B, Paul is represented as 
breaking his fast on the evening of the fourth day; and after 
a night spent in prayer, St Anthony declares him to be a monk; 
nor was it till after some months that he was sent into the desert 
to live in solitude. According to C, Paul’s fast extends over full 
eight days, [in Rufinus’ Latin only two,} and then, after a slight 


COMPARISON OF 


C. 


elev mpos avrov' 
Acipo, weTddaBe Tpopijs. ws dé mapéOnxer 
Tpatefav Kal TA o1rTa, Kadioov, poi, cal 
un payns dxpis éomépas, ad\d\a mpdcexe 
pévoy Tots €dwdiuos. €éomépas dé ~yevo- 10 
mévyns, kat tov Ilav\ov wy BeBpwxéros, 
héyer mpds avrov 6 ’AvTwmos: ’Avdora, 
evia, Kal 


kaGevde. 06 O€ KaTaXrelrwr 


Thy Tpamwefay éroincev ottrws. peoa- 
fovons d€ THs vuKTos éyelpas av’rov eis 15 
Mpocevxiv, axpis évvdryns wpas uepurjs 
mapérewev Tas evxds. mapadels d€ madw 
Tpamecav, éxéNevoev avTov meTadaBely. wes 
dé rpirov Tov dptov TH oTbuaTt mpocery- 
voxev, davacrivar mpoardtas atrw@ Kal 20 


tdaros uh arrecbar, 


Crem ev 
eis THY Epnuov K.T.X....... THY KaTa Tov 25 
darudywy éXaciavy, Asin A. 


ods yap ovK 7OUvaTo 6 makdptos ’AvTuwyios 
éxBadeiv Saiwovas, TovTovs mpos Ilatdor 30 
amésTer\cev* Kai avdwpdv é£eBaddorTo. 


Finis, 


C. 8 cara] oiria 9 d&xpis] &ws 
évyeiper 17 rapérevev| waparelivas 
tplrov after d&prov 21 Udaros] bdwp 
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NOTES. 


(Rufinus’ Latin of C.) 


instituere eum et docere coepit de singulis 
quomodo opere manuum solitudinem sola- 
retur: et digitis quidem corporis opus 
carnale, cogitatione uero mentis et animi 
intentione operaretur quae Dei sunt.  ci- 
bum quoque in uesperam ei sumere prae- 
cepit, sed obseruare ne umquam ad satu- 
ritatem usque perueniret, et praecipue in 
potu, confirmans non minus per aquae 
abundantiam phantasias fieri animi quam 
per uinum calorem corporis crescere. et 
ubi plene eum qualiter se in singulis agere 
deberet instruxit, in uicino ei, hoc est 
tribus a se millibus, cellulam constituit. 


C, 26. One sentence occurs which is 
not found in A: after macav jyuépar. 
(Migne, 1082 p) kai duddéas adrov orupidas 
mhékew, eO’ udpas Twas Kedever mdaoas 
avrov avahvew Tas omupldas. Kal mapadvoas 
k.7.\. The passage does not occur in the 
mss of A (because the fuller account of B 
has already been given), but a trace of it 
is found in Rufinus’ translation: contextas 
sportellas resolvere ac denuo contexere. 


12 avdora] dvacrds 
18 rpdmefav maduw 


15 éyelpas] 
19 de] add. uévov 





meal, St Anthony sends him to the desert for three days. 


In A 


the periods of fasting are added together, so that they become 
twelve days in all; the two accounts of the other tests imposed 
on Paul by St Anthony are similarly combined; and Paul is 
represented as being sent into the desert twice. 

(c) Amoun, the First Monk of Nitria. 

In the Latin versions Amoun is found in A 8, B 2, C 30. 


3—2 
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When we turn to the Greek texts, we see that the first half 
of A’s account (P. G. xxxtv. 1025) coincides with B. The next 
two paragraphs (1026: Movov ovv avTod...... 6 avnp SveTpa- 
Garo; in Hervet’s Latin: Cum is ergo solus......hie vir fecit, 
Rosweyd, p. 714) are from C; but as they are incorporated 
bodily without any adjustments, it would throw no light on the 


A. B. 
Paris Coisl. 370 (cent. x): cf. Migne Paris Gr. 1597 (cent. xiii): cf. Meurs. 
PG. XE. L0Z6, 23—4. 
Todo ofv To Padua Sinyjoaro 6 makdpos Tovrov Oatua dinynoaro 6 pakdptos 
"Adavacios 6 €émicxotos ’AXe~avdpeias, "AOavdows 6 émioxotos ‘AXeéavdpelas, 
ypawas eis tov wept Avtwriov Blov, drimrép ypawas els Tov mepl Avtwviov Blov, drumep 


TOTE MOvVaXwY ATooTAaNEYTWY Tapa 
"Avrwviov pos Apoty dwrvfaca abrov' 5 
hv yap é€v TH é€owrépa éephuw 6 
"Avrawvios. ws 6€ dmlecay mpos avTov 
ot ddeAdol, dvartas 6 yépwv cvuvetropedeTo 


avtots’ Kal uéANwy rapépxerOa Tov AvKov phew mapépxerbar tov AvKov 
Tov ToTauov dua Ocodwpw Tw mbabnTH10 Tov moraudy more dua Oeodwpw wabyTn 
avtod, ev\aBetro ov 6 AyLos dmod’cacbat, €auTov, evAaBetro amodvcacbat, 
iva un yuuvov éavrdov Tis Udy moré. Kal ev iva un yupvov é€avrov ido. moré. Kai ev 
Tw avTov diadoyiferOar tept TovTOU eis TO TO amropetv els TO 
mépav evpéOn Tov ToTamov", ws ev exoTace mwépav evpéOn Tod morapmov, ws ev éxotacer 
duamepdoas dia mopOulov wm’ ayyédovl5 mepdoas Sixa mopOuiov Ud ayyé\ou [MeETE- 
perevexOeis. ot 8€ abeAhOL KoAVUBYW vexOels. 


SueTopOmevoayv. ws O€ TapeyévovTo 
mpos “AvTwriov, mp@tos 6 “AvTrwrios 
elmev mpds avTov' Tov Beovd amo- 
KahvuwavTds mot ToAAG TeEpl gov, Kai 20 
Thy meTabeciv cov SynAWoarYTos MOL, 
avaykalws ce mpos €wavTov TpoceKka- 
AETaUNV, iva AAAHAWY aTOoAaAUCGAYTES, 
vrép ddhAnAwY TpEegBevowmerv. TAaEaS 
dé avrov év Témw Tivi KEXwWplomevy 2 
MaKkpav, UN avaxwpety éexeiPev dxpe 


A. Readings of Paris Gr. 1626 (p) and of Hervet’s ms (H). 


1 rotro—Oaipua] rovrov Oaiua roodrov p; Hoc miraculum H 5 mpds’ Ap. pwvfjoa 
airéy] mpds aidrov kal pwvodyres airév p; H has mpds airéy (ad ipsum) and omits the 
rest 8 of ddeXpol] om. pH 9 wé\dXwv] (Coisl. 370 wédAXovTa) 11 ovv 6 dy.os} 
om. pH 12 vis] om. pH 15 dtarepdoas] repacas p dia] so p and Coisl. 
390, 295, 282; H had the true reading diya (absque) 22 dvayxalws] (Coisl. 370 
avaryKatos) 26 dxpe] wéxpe p 
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present investigation to print them here. Not so, however, 
when we come to the conclusion of the Life, where the inde- 
pendent and materially different versions of the same tradition, 
which are found in B and OC, are interwoven into a single 


narrative in A. 


c. 


Paris Gr. 1600 (cent. xi): cf. Preu- 
schen 91. 


H)Oov 6é more wovaxol Ties pds avrov 
mapa ‘Avtwviov amooranévres, kal pw-5 
voovres alrov' jv yap é€v TH éowrépa 
> , wis / € > / 4 
Epnuw 0 AvTwrios. ws O€ amrynEecay mpos 
avrov, du@pvé tis TOD NeiNov nipero méon. 
oi d€ adedgol eEaigyys idov adTrov werare- 
bévra év T@ Tépari, 10 


avTot KoAvUBH 

émrel 6€ mpds ’Avtdviov 
n~ ’ / / \ 

mapeyévovTo, mpwtos AvTwvios Néyer pos 


dvamrepacavrTes. 


avrov' Tod Beo0 mov mepi cov moAdd pot 
amokahtvWavros, kai THY weTabeciy cov 20 
SnrwoavTos, dvayKaidy ce mpos éuavTov 
peTeKadXeoduny, iva d\AjnAwY atrodavoarTes, 
vmrép ad\jdwy mpecBevowuev. Tdkas dé 
avrov év Tit T6TwW KEXWPLTMEVH MaKpay, 
pn avaxwpety éxeOev dxpt THs meTabécews 25 


mpoetpévaro. Tedewwbévros O€ av’Tod Kara 


B. Readings of Paris Gr, 1628. 
2 (ms 1597 dpxvericKoros) 
9 wé\Awv wapépxet ac] mapepxdouevos 
11 éavrod] avrod 
(sic alii) moré—13 dropeiv] om. 
after perevex eis 


"AdeEavdpeias, ypdwas] om. P 
10 rov] om. 

eUAaBetro] Kal evAaBdpevos 

14 roi—15 mepdcas] om. 


NOTES. 


A. Coislin 370 has been chosen as it is 
the oldest ms known to me that contains 
a portion of redaction A; its text is not 
as good as that of Paris Gr. 1626, or of 
Hervet’s ms; the readings of these two 
Mss are given in the critical notes. This 
portion of Coislin 282 is from redaction 
A; thus this single ms contains in different 
parts three distinct types of the text. 





B 14, 15, and 6—11 on next page. The 
words in small type have fallen out of 
1597, but occur in the ordinary B mss; 
(cf. Meursius). 

C. The following is the Latin of Rufi- 
hus, corresponding to C (Rosw. 483) : 

Sed et multa alia per eum signa Domi- 
nus ostendit. nam et fluuium Nilum cum 
transire uellet, et exuere se erubesceret, 
uirtute Dei subito in alteram ripam trans- 
latus dicitur. beatus autem Antonius in 
summa admiratione uitae eius iustitiam 
atque animi uirtutes habuisse memoratur. 


3 Orimep] Ort 
Beodwpw] add. rw 
idor] ton 
15 bao ayyédov 


more] om. 
12 éavrov] adrov 
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A. B. 


THs wETADETEWS OLEKENEVTATO. TENEL- 
wOévros dé avrov kara poévas, elder 
’ ‘al A 4 e ’ / , 

avrod Thy puxnv 6 ’AvTrwrios ava- 

NapmBavoudyvnv els Tov ovpavov vo 

aylwy ayyéAwy. odds €or 6’Apoty 05 ovrds éorw 6’Apobv 6 ol rws 

obrws Biwoas Kai olrws TeheUTHTGS. Biwoas Kal ovrws TedevTHTAS, ws Tov 
paxaprov "Avrwvov ibetv thy Wuxnv avTod vro 


, / ’ , , . ’ / - 
ayyeAwy avayopwevny els TOV OVpavoy. TOVTOV 


Tovrov Tov AUKoy TOV TOTAapMOV META Tov AvKov totapov peta Serdias eyo TopOuo 
devias é€yw mopOuim duerépacd rote. 10 Tmapnrdev tote. Siapvé yap éativ TOV peyaAov 
diBpv& yap éorw Tov meyadovu NelXov. NiAov. 

A, 1 dtexeXedoaro] mpoerpéwaro pH (hortatus est) 5 ayiwy|] om. pH 
9 rodrov to end om. p, found in the other four authorities 10 drerépaca) rapydOov 
Coisl. 295 





A study of these three sets of parallel passages will probably 
have sufficed to convince the reader that the Long Recension 
of the Lausiac History is not an original work, but a con- 
glomerate fashioned out of the Short Recension and the Historia 
Monachorum. But since A has been in unchallenged possession 
for so long a time, and has in our own day been accepted without 
suspicion as the genuine work of Palladius, even by prominent 
critics who have made a special study of the subject, it seems 
desirable that the case against this recension should here once 
for all be fully stated, so that one prolific source of misconception 
and confusion in the investigation of monastic origins may be 
finally removed. In the following section, therefore, it will be 
shown that A contains the recognised marks of a text that is not 
original, but composite and derived. 


§ 6. ORGANIC CORRUPTIONS IN THE LONG RECENSION OF THE 
‘HisTorRIA LAUSIACA,’ 


By the term Organic Corruptions I mean such corruptions as 
are not due to the errors of copyists, but are inherent in the very 
structure of the text, e.g., anachronisms, contradictions, confusions, 
doublets, etc. Striking instances of such anomalies in A are found 


ORGANIC CORRUPTIONS IN THE LONG RECENSION. 


C. 


pdvas, Wev adrod thy Wuxny 6 ’Avrwvios 
dvarauBavouevny bro ayyéAwy eis Tov 


ovpavor. 


B. 


€reevGy (sic) 
Top0u@) mropOuiw 


BiG =11, 


5 ovros—6 Bidcas] ovros Tolvuv 6 Apmody otrws éBiwoe 
7 idety after avrod 
10 ore] om, 


8 els Tov ovpavdy] om. 
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Cf. Norz, p. 37. 


6 reXeuTHCas| 
9 Av’xoyv] om, 


in the account of Abbot Or, in the Latin A 9, B2, C2. The 
phenomena presented are quite different from those of the cases 
already considered, and it will be enough to print just so much of 
the texts as may enable the reader to reconstruct the three 
accounts out of P. G. xxxIv. 1026—1028. 


A. 

"Ev 7@ dpe rovTw Tis 
Nirpias yéyovey avip Bav- 
dows aBBa “Qp svoma 
avT@ raTHp wovas éxwy 
adeXPOv xidiwv, K.T.Xr. 


| are a idwy 
d€ Nuads 6 avnp x.T.Xr. 
ane ws ayyéXwr 
Xopov’s vuvovvtTwy Tov 


Bedv. 
Maprupe: apernvy maca mev 


n adeAPdrns k.7-r. [1028 a] 


@ jody mpoce- 


"Eyw yap a’rov od xarel- 
Anga (Gvra x.T.Xr. 
éNadnoeév ri rote. - 


Finis. 


B. 
416 “aoe! ” , nN 
vy T@ Oper TOUTW THs 
Nurpias yéyovev avjp tis 
Gavpdoios aoKynTns évdmare 


"Qp° 


@ mWoANnY poce- 
MapTupe. apeTnv Twaca mev 
n adedhporns x.t.r. [as 
éya yap avrov ov Karel- 
Anda (@vra k.T.Xr. 
éXdAnoév TL Wore. 


Finis. 





C. 
"Ededoapmeda Sé kal ére- 
pov dvdpa Oauyacrov ev 
OnBatd aBBa “Qp dvoua 
avTyW TaTHp povacrnpiwy 
adehpav xiriwy K.T.rN. . . 


SCE RAS ee eee tdav 
dé quads 6 dvnp, K.T.r.. . 
Fe Ce eee ws ayyéhwv 
xopovs = vuvovvTwy Tov 
Oedv. 

Finis. 


(A 4 povds éxwv, so Paris 1626 and Hervet.) 


We learn from B that a certain Or had dwelt in Mount Nitria 
(near Alexandria), but was dead before Palladius came there; the 
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account is quite short, and professes to be based on what Palladius 
learned from Melania, who had visited Nitria at an earlier date 
and had seen Or. The party of seven whose tour is described in 
© visited a monk named Hor near Lycopolis in the Thebaid 
(Upper Egypt). Now Palladius retired to Mount Nitria in 390 
or 391 at the latest; whereas the tour described in C has been 
fixed at the end of 394. Hence it appears that B and C speak of 
different men with similar names, or perhaps the same name’, one 
of whom was dead before 390, the other still alive in 394; one of 
whom lived in Nitria, the other in the Thebaid. But in A the 
two accounts are combined and the two men are made into one. 
Besides the anachronism, a contradiction stands in the Greek text 
of Migne. For in the part taken from C the personal character 
of the interview is retained throughout, even the clause: ‘dav de 
nas, “seeing us he rejoiced and embraced us, and washed our 
feet with his own hands”; while at the end the statement of B is 
introduced: eyo avtov od kateiAnha Sova, “I did not find him 
alive.” I have already stated that Migne’s text is not a true text 
of A but a manufactured text; and in the extant MS. copies of A 
now at Paris the open contradiction has been removed by the 
elimination of the clause in B: éyo «.7.r. But that the original 
text of A contained the contradiction may be seen from the Latin 
of Hervet, where the clause of B still stands: ego eum non 
offendi vivum. <A clumsy effort has indeed been made here also to 
remove the contradiction, by reading avrovs and avtoév instead of 
nuas and nuev in the above cited clause taken from C, thus 
making Or embrace and wash the feet not of the seven travellers, 
but of a troop of three thousand monks who came to live with 
him. 

We pass from a case in which two men are turned into one in 
A, to a case of the converse, where one man is made into two. 
B 2 and C 23 give independent accounts of Ammonius, one of the 
famous “Four Tall Brothers.” That this is the Ammonius in 
question in both places seems beyond doubt; for in B, and in the 
Latin version of C, his three brothers are mentioned by name. 
The Greek manuscripts of C indeed omit the first half of the Life 


' The distinction between the two forms of the name, Or and Hor, is not 
consistently maintained by the authorities for the texts. 
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as it stands in Rufinus, the part containing this explicit iden- 
tification. But from what is said in Appendix I. there is 
ground for believing that the Latin here represents the original 
text. In any case, it will hardly be questioned that Ammonius 
the Tall is the one intended. Now B 2 is reproduced in A 12, 
and the second half of the Latin C 23 in A 70; so that they 
appear as biographies of different men. 

Similarly A contains a double account of the Nitrian monks, 
one in c. 7 from B 2, the other in c. 69 from C 21 and 22; also a 
double account of the Tabennisiote monks, one in ce. 38 and 39 
from B 19, the other in ec. 48 from C 3. 

Moreover, whereas each of the recensions B and C has its own 
Epilogue, perfectly natural and in place; at the end of A we find 
both these Epilogues, one after the other, so that the work has a 
double conclusion. C’s Epilogue is an enumeration of the dangers 
encountered by the party of seven on their journey through Egypt 
from Lycopolis to Alexandria, and is utterly out of place in A, 
being separated from its context by some seventy chapters, which 
deal with monks visited by Palladius in Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and Italy. 

An examination of the parallel texts printed in the preceding 
section shows that the words and clauses found only in A are of 
the nature of mere connecting links or transitional phrases, such 
as a Redactor would have to insert in the process of combining 
two narratives; and that the alterations and omissions also are 
for the most part manifest devices of the same kind. At times 
however the Redactor has not been at the pains to make the 
necessary readjustments. For instance, c. 125 of A begins thus: 
"Ev als cai Tavdy ty ‘“Paopaia tH untpt ToEotiou, yuvarki eis rip 
TVvEevpaTiKnY TodLTeLav aoTeLoTaTyn. Here the gender of the rela- 
tive is at fault, for the preceding four chapters are all about men; 
the datives Iavdy, etc., are unexplained ; and the sentence has 
no verb. Restore the passage to its context in B 29, and all is 
right: UWnetoraus 6€ doreiats els apetiy cvvtetvynka Trapbévors 
Te Kal ynpais* ev ais Kat TlavAy «.7.r. 

And not only have we here bad grammar, but also bad history. 


1 The full context in B is: ’Avayxaiov 5€ hynoduny k.7.d. (=P.G. xxxtv. 1220 D). 
. mapbévas Te Kal xnjpacs* (1225 a) év ais kal Tavdy x.7.d. (1233 Cc). 
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For in cc, 117—124 of A, Palladius has been giving an account of 
a group of persons who were leading ascetic lives in Rome and its 
neighbourhood and whom he had met on the occasion of his visit 
to that city (405)—the younger Melania, Pinianus her husband, 
Pammachius, Macarius and Constantius. A makes Palladius con- 
tinue (c. 125): “Among whom was also Paula.” This implies 
that Paula was living at Rome at the same time as the others, 
and that Palladius had met her there—a double anachronism. 
She had left Rome and Italy for ever in 385 and had died in 404. 
Similarly B supplies the key to another chronological difficulty 
presented by A. <A 142 begins: “ At that time it fell out that we 
were travelling together from Jerusalem to Egypt.” But there is 
nothing in the preceding chapter of A, or indeed for several 
chapters back, to afford any chronological note. On turning to 
the same passage in B, it is found to form part of an account of 
the two Melanias (c. 42), and the passage immediately preceding 
the words “ At that time,” relates their departure from Rome and 
the subsequent sack of the city by Alaric. Thus the note of time 
becomes quite clear. Moreover we can see how the mistake crept 
into A. B treats of the two Melanias in c. 33, in the first half of 
42, and in 49. A throws these detached accounts into one narra- 
tive (117, 118, 119), and takes up later the second half of B 42 
(142, 143), retaining the words “At that time,’ though they are 
now detached from the original context which explained them. 
From the Table given at the beginning of § 5 for the analysis 
of the accounts of John of Lycopolis in A, B and GC, it appears 
that B and C each contain a personal account of a visit of the 
writer to John; in B the visit is paid by Palladius alone, in C by 
a party of seven, none of whom are named. The two distinct 
accounts of the two different personal visits in B and C are com- 
bined in A thus :—Palladius tells us in B how on his return to 
Evagrius and his friends he related to them all he had seen and 
heard; and it is added that after two months they also went to 
visit John. In A the party of seven (whose tour in the Thebaid 
and visit to John is described in C) is identified with Evagrius’ 
party ; and the narrative of the interview of the seven with John 
(C 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) is introduced as being what Evagrius and his 
friends afterwards related to Palladius: “And they told us the 
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following,’—a clause not found in B. But it can be demonstrated 
that the party in C cannot have been that of Evagrius. For the 
statement made in C is preserved in A, that the party had come 
from Jerusalem; whereas Evagrius and his disciples came from 
Nitria, where Evagrius had been for upwards of ten years. More- 
over, in the interview described in C, John asked his visitors if 
there was any cleric among them. They replied in the negative. 
Now one member of the party was a deacon, though the circum- 
stance was known to one only of his companions, and out of 
modesty he like the rest said that he was not a cleric, wishing to 
conceal his dignity; John, however, disclosed his secret. Now 
as it stands in A, this deacon must needs be identified with 
Evagrius himself. He was fifty years of age at the time; and it 
is quite impossible to suppose that the fact of his being a deacon 
should have been unknown to his own disciples, who are repre- 
sented both in B and A as being his companions on his visit to 
John. Evagrius therefore cannot have been the subject of the 
incident related by C, and the application in A of the anecdote 
to him and his disciples evidently betrays the hand of one who 
was not personally acquainted with him. Again, the party of 
seven, whose tour is described in ©, paid a visit to Evagrius 
himself’ who therefore cannot have been of their number. And 
there was a second deacon among those who are said in B to 
have gone to see John after Palladius’ return; for according to 
the Greek manuscripts of B, and according to the manuscript of 
A used by Hervet, one of Evagrius’ companions on the journey 
was his disciple Albinius, who is known to have been a deacon’; 
whereas in the party of seven who visited John there was only 
one cleric. Lastly, the true text in A reads: “We were seven 
brothers in the desert of Nitria, Iand Evagrius and Albinius and 
Ammonius.” Thus A’s attempt to combine the two narratives by 
identifying the seven unknown travellers of C with Evagrius and 
his friends, involves no fewer than five contradictions. 

It is certainly a matter of surprise that a text thus teeming 
with palpable corruptions of all kinds, should not only have passed 
muster up to the present, but should in our day have been defended 


1 Historia Monachorum, 27. 
2 Historia Lausiaca, A 91, B 35. 
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as genuine even by such critics as Weingarten, Lucius and Zockler, 
the latter declaring it to be a “better text” than that of Meur- 
sius (B)}. 

I have already said that this Study was commenced on the 
basis of the Latin translations. Naturally the evidence did not 
stand out with the same clearness and force as it now does from 
the Greek texts. But yet an independent study of the Latin had 
satisfied me, before I investigated the labours of others, that A 
could not be the authentic text of Palladius, but was a fusion by 
a later Redactor of the two independent works, B and C. It was 
not until I had reached this position that I looked to see what 
others had said upon the subject. It was no small satisfaction to 
find that Tillemont had anticipated my results on the main point ; 
his treatment of the question fills only one page, but he decides 
without hesitation in favour of what is practically the view enun- 
ciated above’. Unfortunately he complicated it by the hypothesis 
that the original of C was the Latin of Rufinus, and that the 
Greek manuscripts of C represented a translation of the Latin. 
Ceillier*? (1742) and Fontanini‘ (1745) adopt Tillemont’s view ; 
and as late as 1851 Fessler still puts it forward*®. But this partial 
recognition has had no practical effect; since A, not B, has 
invariably been used by historians and theologians as if it were 
the authentic text. Nay more; two eminent critics who have 
set themselves to study the Greek sources of Egyptian monastic 
history, Dr Weingarten and Dr Lucius, actually face the question, 
and mention Tillemont’s hypothesis only to set it aside as quite 
untenable®. Weingarten’s arguinent—Why have recourse to a 


1 Askese und Méinchtum, 220. 

2 Mémoires, x1. 641 (Note vi1.); p. 647 in Venice edition. (The difference is due 
to the fact that in this volume the numbers 547—552 are repeated with a * in the 
Paris edition.) 

3 Auteurs Sacrés, x. 72. 

4 Vita Rufini, Lib. 1. cap. x11. § vi.; ef. Opera, ed. Vallarsi (Migne, P. L. xx1. 
240—243). Fontanini indulges in a hope that now that the genuine Lausiac 
History has been pointed out, ‘‘nemo amplius cum larvis luctabitur.” 

° Institutiones Patrologiae, u, 214 (note); in bringing this work up to date 
Jungmann preserves the note indeed, but introduces Amélineau’s theory in the 
text (11. pars prior, pp. 202, 211, 212). 

5 Weingarten: ‘‘An eine Interpolation durch einen Spiateren, der etwa das 
Werk des Rufinus ins Griechische iibersetzt und in den Palladius hineingetragen, 
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theory of interpolation, since Palladius shows himself credulous 
enough to accept wonders wherever he found them’ ?—need not 
be discussed in face of the positive evidence that has been ad- 
duced in proof of the fact that A is an interpolated text. It is 
necessary, however, to examine in detail the arguments put 
forward by Lucius. 

Before I proceed to this discussion, I shall earn the thanks of 
my readers by reprinting in full the Note in which Tillemont 
discusses the various documents. It will afford a succinct ex- 
position of the whole problem. 


Diverses choses ajoutées & la Lausiaque: Du Paradis d’ Heraclide. 


Nous trouvons presque mot & mot dans Pallade histoire que Rufin a faite 
des solitaires : et cela tient depuis le 43° chapitre en partie jusqu’au 76. I] y 
a peu d’apparence que Pallade qui paroist partout avoir eu beaucoup de 
simplicité et de fidelité, et beaucoup de soin 4 marquer d’ot il avoit appris ce 
quwil disoit, ait inseré toute Vhistoire de Rufin dans la sienne, sans en avertir 
en aucun endroit ; surtout y ayant beaucoup de choses personnelles quwil se 
seroit attribuées par ce mélange contre la verité et la vraisemblance. Car 
par exemple, Pallade qui avoit rapporté fort au long la visite quw’il avoit faite 
& Saint Jean de Lycople, ne peut pas s’attribuer celle que d’autres luy firent 
ensuite ni dire qu'il estoit avec luy lorsqwil vit par esprit de prophetie qu’on 
apportoit 4 Alexandrie les nouvelles de la victoire de Theodose contre Eugéne. 
Je croy quwil suffit de lire ce chapitre pour demeurer convaincu que ce n’est 
point Pallade qui a mélé Vhistoire de Rufin avec la sienne ; et qu’on ne peut 
point dire non plus comme I’a cru Rosweide, que Pallade ayant écrit cette 
histoire telle que nous lavons aujourd’hui en grec, Rufin en traduisit une 
partie en latin ; quand nous ne saurions pas d’ailleurs que Rufin a fait son 
histoire longtemps avant l’an 420. Et mesme il est mort des 410. 

La yvérité est done apparemment que les Vies des Peres écrites par Rufin 
ayant esté traduites en grec: (et on en a encore plusieurs manuscrits sous 
differens titres et non sous le nom de Rufin;) il s’est trouvé quelquw’un qui 
voyant que cet ouvrage estoit sur le mesme sujet que celui de Pallade, en a 
voulu faire un seul corps ; et peut-estre que d’autres ensuite y ont entremélé 
d’autres choses comme histoire qu’en cite Saint Jean de Damas, et qui ne 
s’y trouve point que dans un manuscrit dont nous parlerons bientost. On 


braucht man kaum zu denken; denn aus dem allein, was Palladius von sich selbst 
berichtet, ergiebt sich ein Charakter, der Wunder hernahm, wo er sie fand.’”’ (Op. 
cit. p. 26, note.) Lucius: ‘Das System Tillemonts ist jedoch nicht haltbar.” 
(Op. cit. p. 174, note.) 

1 Cf. preceding note, 
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pourroit encore sans doute trouver d’autres preuves de cette confusion, 
comme de ce quwil y est parlé en deux endroits, des moines de Nitrie et 
de ceux de Tabenne. 

Mais ce qui est bien remarquable, c'est que nous avons une ancienne 
traduction de Pallade, ot: toutes ces additions tirées de Rufin ne se trouvent 
point. Il y a encore quelques autres endroits differens du grec que nous 
avons, soit pour le sens, soit pour ordre. De sorte qu’il est visible qu’elle a 
esté faite sur d’autres copies, qu’on ne peut douter avoir esté plus correctes 
en quelques endroits. Mais dans ceux ot elles estoient conformes a la nostre, 
cette traduction suit et exprime fort bien son texte. Je ne scay d’o vient 
qwon luy a donné le nom de Paradis ou de Jardin d’Heraclide. I] est certain 
qwon na jamais pu pretendre Vattribuer 4 Heraclide Evesque d’Ephese, 
puisqw’on y voit, aussibien que dans le grec que auteur estoit Evesque dans 
la Bithynie. Mais je ne pense pas que personne fasse difficulté de recon- 
noistre avec Baronius et Rosweide, que cet Heraclide est la mesme chose que 
Pallade. Il s’en trouve des manuscrits qui portent le nom de Pallade. 

Rosweide donne encore une traduction de Pallade d’un auteur inconnu, 
qwil croit estre ancien: mais il y manque diverses choses: et on n’y trouve 
rien des saintes que Socrate nous assure avoir fait une partie considerable de 
Youvrage de Pallade. C’est sans doute cette traduction quon dit avoir 
esté donnée des le commencement de l’impression, et réimprimée a Cologne 
en 1547. 

Dans la traduction ordinaire de Pallade, qui est de Gentien Hervet, il y a 
des endroits qu’on n’avoit point eus en grec, jusqu’a ce que Mr’. Cotelier les a 
trouvez dans des manuscrits, et les a fait imprimer en 1686. I] y ajoute 
mesme quelquefois au latin d’Hervet. Mais rien de tout cela ne se trouve dans 
Heraclide : de sorte que nous n’avons garde ni de nous assurer nous mesmes, 
ni dassurer les autres que ces endroits viennent de Pallade. Il y en a 
plusieurs qui viennent de Rufin: et je pense qu’on auroit peine a recevoir 
ce qui y est dit de la mort de S. Amon. Dans lun des manuscrits de 
M*. Cotelier on trouve Vhistoire que 8. Jean de Damas cite de Pallade : et 
cela suffit pour justifier la bonne foy de ce Saint, qui a mis ce quwil a trouvé 
dans ses livres, mais non pas pour trouver que cet endroit soit de Pallade. 
M’. Cotelier mesme ne l’a point donné sous son nom en donnant les autres. 

On trouve aussi dans Heraclide quelques endroits qui ne sont point dans 
le grec: et ils sont marquez dans l’édition de Rosweide. Celui qui regarde 
Sabinienne, paroist tout & fait venir de Pallade. 


§ 7. THE SHORT RECENSION NOT AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE 
LoNG; NOR THE LONG AN AUTHOR'S SECOND EDITION OF 
THE SHORT. 


The discussion of Dr Lucius’ position may best be opened by 
the question: If A is the true Lausiac History, what is B? Dr 
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Lucius replies: An abridgment of A. We must begin by testing 
the four arguments on which he bases this theory’. 

(1) He says that B is an arbitrary abridgment of A, made in 
the interests of later orthodoxy, so that all passages favourable to 
Origenism are eliminated ; and in proof he mentions pp. 941, 962, 
971, 972°—The Greek text of B refutes this argument; if any 
such tendency really has been at work in the Latin, it is due to 
the translator, or to the copyists. 

(2) All superfluous matter is cut out and its place is supplied 
by more interesting notices from other sources*—Lucius gives no 
references to instances of this process; nor am I able to find any. 

(3) There is matter common to B and C, e.g. the accounts of 
Amoun, the Macari, and Paul the Simple; this shows that B 
and C are not independent works fused together in A.—This 
statement is not in accord with the facts. There are indeed in 
B and C lives of the same person, or of persons of the same 
name; but they are in all cases perfectly independent accounts. 

(4) The account given by Socrates of the Lausiac History 
shows that his text was identical with A, and already contained 
the matter of C. Lucius refers in particular to Socrates’ state- 
ment that in the Lausiac History may be seen how wild beasts 
were obedient to the solitaries‘; he says that this can apply only 
to A 49, 50, 53°=C 4, 6, 8—The anecdotes, however, about an 
antelope and a hyena in the Life of Macarius of Alexandria (B 6), 


1 Die Quellen, ete. (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1885), p. 174, note. 

2 The pages refer to ed. 1 of Rosweyd. 

3 Lucius’ words are “Alles Nebensichliche wird beseitigt, und durch inter- 
essantere Notizen aus anderen Quellen ersetzt.” 

4°Orws Te abrots Ta Onpia brjxouv (Hist. Eccl. 1v. 23). This is the only part of 
Socrates’ description of the work adduced in proof by Lucius. But it will be proper 
to notice here that Rosweyd based his verdict in favour of A on another statement 
made by Socrates in the same place—that in the Lausiac History ‘‘an account is 
given of women also who undertook the same course of life as the men there 
recorded.”” Rosweyd adds: “There is more about women as well as men in 
Hervet’s edition [=A], as very little is said about women in the other editions ”’ 
(Vitae Patrum, Prolegomenon xiv., Migne, P. L. uxxmr. 52); and he decides the 
question on this single consideration. But his premiss is incorrect; for the 
information given in B concerning the female solitaries is precisely the same as 
that in A. 

> Lucius erroneously gives A 59 as corresponding to C 8. 
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and anecdotes in the Lives of Didymus (B 1) and of Pachon 
(B 11), seem enough to account for Socrates’ words, 

While the arguments of Lucius are thus found to be invalid, 
there exist on the other hand strong positive arguments against 
the hypothesis that Bis an abridgment of A. In the first place, 
it is evident that “abridgment” is not a correct description of the 
process to which A would have been subjected; for the process 
would have been this:—that the operator, having before him the 
work A and the work C, simply cut out from A all the matter 
which its author had taken from C. On this theory, to take a 
single example, in the case of Paul the Simple the removal of 
matter borrowed from C left behind in B, not the mere mangled 
remains of A, but another life of different tenor, yet self-consistent 
and complete, constructed without change of word or clause, and 
bearing no trace of the dislocation which the text had undergone’. 
It is impossible to conceive that B’s Life of Paul the Simple had 
not a prior independent existence; or that the fact that A is thus 
divisible into two distinct Lives 1s not due to its being a fusion of 
two pre-existing documents. Moreover, B contains matter not 
found in A; and this not simply in cases that might be accounted 
for by mere faults in Mss., but in matter that enters into the 
very organism of B; for instance, the prophecy of John of Lycopolis 
about Theodosius’ victories and death, and St Anthony’s vision of 
Amoun’s soul going up to heaven (both printed in § 5). Again, if 
B is abridged from A, the man who made the abridgment must 
have been a critic of no ordinary penetration ; for he must again 
and again have detected and silently rectified blunders and confu- 
sions of A, and have removed contradictions which seem to have 
escaped the notice even of the critics of our day. M. Amélineau 
is quite satisfied with A’s identification of the two parties who 
visited John of Lycopolis?; while Dr Lucius twice follows A in 
confusing together the two abbots Hor*. Lastly, the difference 
of order and grouping in the second portion of the two recensions 
has already been mentioned (§ 6). The order in B is certainly in 
these places the right order, for it avoids the two anachronisms 

1 See the three parallel texts printed pp. 30—35. 


2 De Historia Lausiaca, p. 59. 
Op: tit. pp 118, 29: 
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which are there pointed out as following from A’s arrangement. 
It will hardly be maintained that the wrong order, which involves 
anachronisms and absurdities, is the author’s order, and that the 
true order is due to the insight of the later writer who merely 
made an abridgment. 

And yet this is the position which Dr Ziéckler must be prepared 
to defend; for in speaking of its relation to the Greek texts, he 
pronounces the Paradisus Heraclidis to be “a miserable secondary 
source,’ which has “transposed and greatly abridged the matter of 
Palladius”: he declares that “its later origin and inferior historical 
worth cannot on the whole be doubted,” and that “alongside of 
the canonical Palladius it exhibits an essentially apocryphal charac- 
ter.” It must be noted that Zéckler is professing to compare the 
Paradisus not only with Du Duc’s text but also with that of 
Meursius: but it is evident that he cannot have instituted the 
comparison even in a cursory way; for, as has been pointed out, 
in subject-matter and structure the Paradisus Heraclidis and 
Meursius are practically identical. And I am at a loss to imagine 
what can be the signs of the apocryphal character of B, either in 
its Greek or in its Latin form, as compared with A. For, to 
repeat what has already been demonstrated, the only difference in 
regard of subject-matter between A and B is the absence from B 
of all matter belonging to C. 

I conceive that it must be taken as certain that B is not an 
abridgment of A, nor derived from A by any discoverable process. 

The only remaining hypothesis whereby the Palladian author- 
ship of A could be maintained is that B is a first edition, and A a 


1 «Die Frage, wie unser griechischer Palladiustext (verdffentlicht zuerst 1616 
durch Meursius, dann besser in demselben Jahrhundert durch Ducaus und Cotelier) 
zu den aus alter Zeit tiberlieferten Parallelrecensionen, insbesondere zu der unter 
eines gewissen Heraklides Namen gehenden (die den Namen Paradisus fiihrt und 
das Palladianische Material teils vielfach umstellt, teils stark verkiirzt), sich 
verhalte, ist fur unseren Zweck von geringem Interesse. Am jiingeren Ursprung 
und geringeren Geschichtswert derselben kann im allgemeinen nicht gezweifelt 
werden; die Heraklides-Relation insbesondere zeigt gegeniiber dem kanonischen 
Palladius wesentlich apokryphen Charakter. Wir tiberlassen, zumal selbstindig 
bedeutsames Geschichtsmaterial diesen triiben Nebenquellen sich nicht oder 
kaum abgewinnen liasst, die Loésung des literar-kritischen Problems anderen 
Hianden.” (Askese und Ménchtum, 220.) This is the most recent critical utterance 
upon the subject. 


B. P. 4 
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second edition, “enlarged and improved,” by Palladius himself. 
If this hypothesis fails, it only remains to conclude that the 
incorporation of C in the Lausiac History was not the handiwork 
of Palladius. 

The idea that B and A are successive editions of the work, 
made by the author himself, has not been hitherto put forward ; 
but it is a possible one, and must be examined, Let us briefly 
consider what is involved in the theory. 

It would have to be supposed that in the account of John 
of Lycopolis it is Palladius who represents the “great” Evagrius’ 
own disciples as not knowing that their master was a deacon ; 
an absurdity which Palladius, the close friend and enthusiastic 
admirer of Evagrius, would have felt much more keenly than we 
do. It would have to be supposed that Palladius inserted the 
second account of Ammonius the Tall, as if it related to some 
one else, failing to recognise C’s picture of his illustrious friend. 
It would have to be supposed that Palladius re-arranged the 
latter portion of his work in such a way as to introduce a gross 
anachronism and misstatement about one episode in his own life, 
and to separate another from an event so striking as the Sack 
of Rome, thereby making meaningless the chronological note 
which he gives to fix the date. It would have to be supposed 
that it was Palladius who disfigured his own work by all the 
errors, confusions, doublets and solecisms which have been pointed 
out in these pages as existing in A but not in B. 

That these errors exist in A is certain; but of all men 
Palladius is the least likely to have made them. And seeing 
that B, taken by itself, and C, taken by itself, are straightforward 
and consistent narratives, the conclusion seems inevitable that 


1 Tillemont, indeed, is disposed to believe that Palladius ‘‘ retouched ” his work 
some time after its publication in 420 (Mémoires, x1. 640 [ed. Paris], 646 [ed. 
Venice]). His reason for so thinking is that in the Greek of A, in the body of the 
life of Philoromus (A 113, B 32), and of that of a monk of Ancyra (A 115, B 56), 
these persons are spoken of as still alive; whereas at the end of the two accounts 
they seem to be spoken of as already dead; and he points out that in the Latin 
version of B these discrepancies are avoided. Whatever may be the explanation 
of the discrepancies, they lend no countenance to the theory that B is the first 
edition and A the second ; for the Greek text of B, both in Meursius’ edition and in 
the mss., agrees in these places with A, 
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the errors of A are due, not to the author, but to a later and 
blundering Redactor, who fused together pre-existing works re- 
lating to matters concerning which he had no personal experience 
or knowledge. 

And, after all, this recension A is but one, and the most 
ingenious, out of upwards of half-a-dozen different attempts to 
fuse the same. two works, to be found among the Greek Mss. 
at Paris alone. 


§ 8. SozoMEN AND THE ‘Historta LAvustAaca,’ 


So far we have been occupied in removing long standing 
sources of confusion in regard of the Historia Lausiaca; we come 
now to one that has originated in our own day. It has generally 
been recognised that the accounts of the Egyptian monks found 
in the Latin Historia Monachorum, in the Lausiac History, 
and in Sozomen are closely related; and hitherto it had been 
accepted by critics old and new that Sozomen’s notices were 
directly derived from these two Histories. Dr Lucius, how- 
ever, in his article so often referred to, started a new theory, 
viz. that Sozomen had not before him either the Historia 
Monachorum or the Historia Lausiaca; but that all three writers 
made independent use of a common Greek source no longer 
extant. It must be remembered that Lucius laboured under 
the disadvantage of not knowing of the existence of the Greek 
MSS. of either B or C, although one of the former had been 
printed by Meursius in 1616, and four of the latter described and 
in part printed by Cotelier in 1686. He assumes, moreover, that 
A is the authentic Lausiac History, and that it was Palladius 
himself who in writing it introduced the matter which is found 
also in C, and which, so Lucius maintains, was taken alike by 
him and Rufinus from the hypothetical common source. Lucius’ 
theory has quite recently been endorsed by Griitzmacher’ and 
Zockler?; the former of whom, however, so far modifies it, in 

1 Pachomius und das ilteste Klosterleben (pp. 1—4). 


2 In 1893 Zéckler argued vigorously against Lucius’ theory (Evagrius Ponticus, 
99—103) ; but by 1897 he was converted to it (Askese und Minchtum, 213, 220). 
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deference to Amélineau’s publications, as to believe that the lost 
Greek work was itself but a translation of Coptic materials. As a 
corollary of the theory, Griitzmacher leaves on one side as of no 
value the notices of St Pachomius and his monasteries found in 
Palladius and Sozomen. Basset, too, in the Introduction to his 
translation of the Ethiopic Rules of St Pachomius, accepts the 
Lucius-Amélineau hypothesis as an ascertained fact, and draws 
from it the same practical conclusions as Griitzmacher in regard 
to Palladius and Sozomen'. Thus Lucius’ speculations are a 
living influence, and (as I believe) a source of error and mis- 
conception in the investigation of early monastic history; and 
this fact is an additional reason why it is necessary to examine 
carefully and in some detail the whole position. Moreover, the 
solution of an important problem in the textual criticism of the 
Lausiac History depends upon the question in hand. 

Dr Lucius maintains, then: (1) that there existed a Greek 
book, now lost, containing the matter of the Historza Monachorum, 
the bulk of that of the Mstoria Lausiaca, and an indefinite 
quantity of additional matter, including probably information 
about monks of Asia Minor, Palestine, and the East; (2) that 
Rufinus translated into Latin a section of this book; (8) that 
Palladius made up his Lausiac History out of the same section 
and other portions of the same book (together with a small 
amount of matter from a second lost hypothetical source, and 
from various lost writings of Evagrius?); (4) that Sozomen’s 
chapters on the monks were also based upon this same lost book. 

A detailed examination of the minute discrepancies adduced 
by Lucius, as showing that Sozomen’s account is not derived from 
the Historia Monachorum or the Historia Lausiaca, is made in 
Appendix II. Here it is enough to state the general result: viz. 
that by the establishment of B as the true Lausiac History, and 
the production of the Greek ss. of C, nearly all the alleged dis- 
crepancies vanish. Of the difficulties that remain, no one is of 
any serious weight; nor taken together do they raise even a 
cumulative presumption that the portions of Sozomen containing 


1 Les Apocryphes Ethiopiens, vi. Les Régles attribuées @ saint Pakhome, 
(Paris, 1896.) 
2 Lucius, pp. 193—195. 
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abridgments of matter found in B and C were derived from any 
other source than these two documents. 

On the other hand, when we examine the text of Sozomen, 
Book VI. cc. 28, 29, 30, and the first half of 31, and compare it 
with B and C, we find positive reasons for holding that he derived 
his information directly from these two works’. In order to 
make what follows more easily intelligible a Table is drawn out, 
comparing Sozomen’s order and grouping of the names first with 


B and C, and then with A. 


Cap. SOZOMEN (Book VI.). B or © A 
er MOMMA MITOOMONIS: |. ii de levsss ves sasedenss cas C i 43 
(2 OS aa 2 9 
Ammoun the Tabennesiot ...............06. 3 48 
rier y seain AST cans Uk ueiew sobd oirelsn 4 49 
RN res co ins le oh Soak ais teas «o's av w dasle 6 50 
ee acd Sata x ciietc vn cngest vance ol tmees 9 54 
RR athe Sila sa den ctuisac Sop uxnsiases aes 1M 59 
i eel dedica Pa vaid (xvas san odactavec seers 12 51 
I ee toc Avia sniicisinnln.c0's-0ie's ee 15 60 
eM Rs ade, Uaiob hasan e cs ppd e vaca vn ls fill 
BIR Orci Faia ls gets. <0 as dv xivolavetns sens oso 18 76 
ET see 20 68 
PUENTE ee ea ca os 6 35 sal nba s anid sig dnsivaaes 14 75 
oe OSES O SS Eee ee 7 52 
re NE Scan en oda wwf denne ania B 2 2 
eS eo ashe ous 5k Shain win aos ann» C 32 72 
UNE 0 0 en D 33 73 
Ee RR pana ols sale ht wintc nano abisine Sn cae B 14 13 
a od tM ee ee ee ee 21 21 
Macarius (the Homicide) ...............008++ 17 17 
Apollonius (the Merchant) ................6. 15 14 
Moses (He Robber) vice. ciscscSassasosccees 22 22 
Paul in Ferme ...... ares has epesiioe 23 23 
ee ge 27 29 
arses sc seen carcerecndacgeneess. 28 30 
LC Co) 46 88 
Re ee irekcsascsisiiavacvesv0daees 45&46 87&88 


1 This is the section of Sozomen which best illustrates the point under dis- 
cussion; but he used B and C also in 1. 13 and 14, mt, 14, and elsewhere. In 
Appendix II. a list is given of the various sources.of the monastic portions of his 
Ecclesiastical History. Sozomen’s account of Pachomius (111. 14) will be examined 
separately in that appendix. 
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Cap. SOZOMEN (Book VI.). B or © A 
BOP OMB AG 5, ic: cuisscieh <ncd ins viewenswinenaeeenen ten C 26 
DDG TANS 4 Siian dia 0d do o ve'v'sd. 03 bidaine Rola eee 24 
SOTO IM: cscs 3 45 a0 sie tnligg (ncigaceaateaane eee 25 
Arsisius, Putubastes, Arsion, Serapion... B 7 ‘4 
Ammonius the Tall (and his brothers) ... 13 12 
TEVA OWS: uci es ces cavenmesitak sane tee ae reece C 27&B 45 86 
31. Nitria and Cellia (general sketch) ......... C 21 & 22 69 


NOTE.—The numbers of the chapters in B are given not from the Latin 
translation but from Meursius’ Greek text, in which the work is broken up 
into chapters agreeing almost entirely with those in A, so that the comparison 
is more accurate. In the case of C, I have given the numbers from the Latin 
version by Rufinus as found in Rosweyd, and not from the Greek mss. ; for 
the copies used by Rufinus and Sozomen agreed in a number of clearly 
marked characteristics, which differentiate them from the extant Greek texts 
(cf. Appendix I.). 


I shall begin the investigation in hand by showing that 
whatever source Sozomen may have used, certainly it was not A. 
For :— 


(1) There is matter in Sozomen which is found in C in its independent 
state, but not as incorporated in A. Instances are : 
(i) The brief accounts of Origenes, Didymus and Chronius, which 
occur together in C, just as in Sozomen, but do not occur in A. 


(ii) The parallel descriptions of the Nitrian desert and Cellia which are 
found in Rufinus’ translation of C 21, 22, in A 69 (the same here as the 
extant Greek mss. of C), and in Sozomen (vi. 31), show that the latter ac- 
count contains a number of details to be found in Rufinus but not in the 
parallel passage of A; so that A cannot have been Sozomen’s source, since 
both he and A give us in this part independent abridgments of the original 
Greek text of C (the three passages are printed in parallel columns in 
Appendix I.). 

(iii) The opening sentence of Sozomen’s sketch of Evagrius seems 
evidently inspired by words of C not incorporated in Al. 


(2) The fact that Sozomen begins this section of his history of the monks 
with John of Lycopolis and Or shows that he is following C and not A ; for 
John and Or (or Hor) without any doubt stood first and second in C, whereas 
in A they are 43 and 9 respectively; moreover Sozomen rightly places this Or 


1 Hist. Mon. (cf. P. G. uxv. 448). Sozomen vi. 30. 

| Evdypios coos, éANOyimos avinp,... 
kal ériBonros diaxpivat Tos... . Aoyicmovs, 
kal ixavos vrobéoOat x.T.d. 


"Ldouev Evdypiov dvdpa copdv kai dd- 
yiov, ds Tav Noyiouay ikavnv eixev did- | 


Kpiow, 
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in the Thebaid and not in Nitria, thus again following C against A, and 
avoiding the latter’s confusion of the two men. 

(3) Lastly, looking back at the Table, we see that the column comparing 
A with Sozomen seems to defy all attempts at explanation on any rational 
principle ; a writer abridging a single work can hardly be imagined to have 
gone up and down, backwards and forwards, in so purely arbitrary a manner. 


After thus demonstrating that Sozomen did not use A, I 
proceed to show that it was from the two books B and C that he 
derived his materials in this portion of his History. 

The Table just printed enables us to give the following 
analysis of the contents of these chapters of Sozomen: 


CHAPTER 28. 


(a) <A brief account of thirteen monks of the Thebaid. These monks all 
occur in ©, and (allowing for omissions) in the same order (except Eulogius). 
Moreover Sozomen says nothing about them which is not found in C. 


CHAPTER 29. 


(8) The first monk named is Apollos, the account being again abridged 
from C; where, however, he comes seventh. 


(y) Sozomen then passes on to speak of monks who dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, and begins with Dorotheus, of whom he gives an 
account substantially the same as that of B 2. 


(6) A brief notice of two ascetics, John of Diolcos and Piammon, who 
also dwelt near Alexandria by the sea-shore ; an abridgment of the last two 
chapters of Cl. 


(ec) The rest of the chapter describes ten more monks, all inhabiting the 
contiguous deserts of Nitria and Scete, the matter being abridged from B, 
with a few unimportant changes of order. 


CHAPTER 30. 


(¢) This chapter and the first half of the succeeding one are devoted to 
an account of Nitria and its monks. First are named Origen, Didymus and 
Chronius, with just enough detail to show that this part is based upon C. 


(7) Next, four others are merely named without any details at all; they 
are similarly named, and in the same order, in the general description of 
Nitria given in B 7. ; 

(6) (B 8—12 deal with monks of an earlier generation.) B 13 just 
alludes to the Tall Brothers, and gives a detailed account of Ammonius the 


* Sozomen’s account of John of Diolcos follows the Greek mss. (and A), not 
the Latin ; Rufinus probably here took liberties with his text. 
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Tall; and similarly in Sozomen we have a passing reference to the Tall 
Brothers and a fuller account of Ammonius, the matter being taken from B. 


(1) B’s account of Ammonius ends with a saying of Evagrius, testifying 
to his holiness; this circumstance presumably leads up to Sozomen’s notice 
of Evagrius, the first sentence of which is inspired by the Greek of C (not 
incorporated in A), and the body of the notice is taken from B. 

CHAPTER 31. 


(x) In the first half of this chapter Sozomen gives a general description 
of Nitria and Cellia, founded upon the recension of C translated by Rufinus. 


(A) At this point he leaves both B and C, and introduces what he has to 
say of the monks of Rhinocorura in Egypt by words calculated to make us 


suppose that he had more direct, nay, even personal sources of information,— 


5) 6 , » 1 
ETUCOMLNYV, EYVOV . 


(w) The chapters that immediately follow in Sozomen (32—34) treat of 
the monks of Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor and the East, and are not based 
on Palladius’ work. 


I submit that the natural conclusion to which this analysis 
points, is that these chapters (vI. 28, 29, 30 and half of 31) are 
founded upon the two works B and C, used alternately: not 
slavishly indeed, but with the freedom natural to a writer 
compiling a history out of two or more sources. On the other 
hand, on Lucius’ theory, it would have to be supposed that 
Palladius and the author of the Historia Monachorum, in making 
independent use of a common source, so chanced to select their 
matter from it as to take alternate passages, without ever tres- 
passing in the least on each other’s ground, even when dealing 
with the same Life. 

Furthermore, if we look back to the analysis of cc. 28 and 29, 
we see that Sozomen has taken a group of sixteen lives from 
C (a, 8, 5), and then a group of eleven lives from B (¥, e), the 
two groups just overlapping, inasmuch as one life from the very 
beginning of B (vy) comes before the last two lives of C (6). 
And a reason can be given for the overlapping. After the 
account of Apollos (8), Sozomen refers his readers for further 
information to a book on the monks by one Timotheus, whom 
he identifies (wrongly) with Timotheus Patriarch of Alexandria 


1 Cf. Zockler (Evagrius Ponticus, p. 98), where it is pointed out that Sozomen 
must have known numerous oral traditions concerning the monks of Palestine also. 
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(cf. Appendix I.). This mention of Alexandria suggests to his 
mind the monks who dwelt there, and he singles out from the 
beginning of B Dorotheus (y)—of whom there is no account in 
C—who dwelt in the environs of the city, and whom he calls 
“the most famous” of them. Continuing at Alexandria, he then 
returns to the last two chapters of C, and speaks of two ascetics 
who lived by the sea-shore near the city (6), After this he gives 
from B the group in Nitria and Scete, also near Alexandria (e). 
Chapter 30 gives further information on Nitria, taken from both 
B and C. 

To sum up: the substance of the notices in Sozomen VI. 28 
tallies perfectly with that of the lives in C; and the same may 
be said of the order and grouping?. ‘The first notice in c. 29, on 
Apollos, is also from C; and immediately after it comes a 
reference for further details about him to Timotheus, “who 
wrote lives of him and of many whom I have mentioned, and 
of other illustrious monks.” Thus at the very point where for 
the first time he leaves the monks contained in C, and is about 
to pass to those in B, Sozomen refers for further information to a 
Greek work containing a set of the Lives of the solitaries, and 
describes it in words altogether applicable to C. In face of this, 
it would be mere fastidiousness, now that the original Greek text 
of C has been produced, to doubt that it was the work which 
Sozomen had in his hands. And this affords ground no less 
strong for the belief that the other portions of these chapters are 
taken from the other work B, to which the residue of Sozomen’s 
matter similarly corresponds. 

Thus Dr Lucius’ position is shown to be untenable: the 


1 Eulogius, as has been pointed out (p. 55), is out of place; but his position 
is explained when we look at the context: Sozomen has just recorded the care 
taken by Dioscorus in admitting his monks to the Sacraments, and this makes 
him go back to Eulogius, who he says was still more strict. I can offer no ex- 
planation why Apollos is out of place, or why this second account of him is 
introduced ; for another, also based on this same chapter of C, has already been 
given in Book III. 14. In that place, however, he is named Apollonius, as in 
Rufinus’ Latin translation and in the Syriac versions; whereas in vi. 29 his name 
is given as Apollos, with the extant Greek mss. This phenomenon suggests the 
idea that Sozomen may have had a second copy, at least of this Life, and on 
coming across it in the Historia Monachorum, failed to recognise it as already used 
in his History. 
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hypothetical work which he postulates as the common source of 
Rufinus, Palladius, and Sozomen, is not pointed to by the facts 
of the case ; indeed the evidence tells all the other way. 


§ 9. THe Latin VERSIONS OF THE ‘HISTORIA LAUSIACA.’ 


The general result of the discussions of the preceding eight 
sections is that of all printed forms of the Historia Lausiaca, that 
which is found in Meursius’ Greek text and in the Latin Paradisus 
Herachidis can alone claim to represent the authentic work of 
Palladius. The question now arises, whether this form of the 
work has faithfully and in all respects preserved the original 
type. The evidence at our disposal for answering this question 
is threefold: the Greek mss., the Testimonia or citations and 
allusions of later writers, and the early versions. The evidence 
however of the Greek Mss. and the Testimonia (as dealing for 
the most part with points strictly textual) will be reserved for the 
Introduction to the Greek text which I hope to edit in a future 
number of this series. The versions will be dealt with here; for 
they throw light upon certain larger and more fundamental ques- 
tions that have been raised in regard to the origin and nature of 
the Lausiac History: they are indeed also our earliest witnesses 
to the text. 

It is natural to begin with the Latin versions. 


Three Latin translations of the Lausiac History are printed in 
Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum. Of these, that of the Long Recension (A), 
which stands as Book VIII., need not detain us here; for it is 
merely a translation made by Hervet in the sixteenth century 
from a MS. of a type represented by existing Greek Mss. One 
point, however, in regard to this translation must be noted. It 
first appeared in 1555, and it was reprinted without alteration in 
various editions and collections before 1600, and in Rosweyd’s first 
edition (1615). In 1624 Du Duc'* published for the first time a 
Greek text purporting to be that of A; facing it he printed Hervet’s 
Latin, but he made some changes so as to bring it into conformity 


1 Auctarium to La Bigne’s Bibliotheca, Tom. It. 
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with the Greek mss. which he used: instances of such changes 
are to be found at the beginning of c. 10 and at the end of ¢. 85. 
In his second edition (1628) Rosweyd adopted these changes; and 
this altered text is the one printed as Hervet’s in all subsequent 
editions of the Latin,—in the Paris Magna Bibliotheca Veterum 
Patrum, xi. (1644 and 1654), in Lamy’s edition of Meursius’ 
works, vill. (1746), and in Migne’s Patrology (P. Z. Lxxut. and 
PG, Sa 17.). 
There remain two Latin versions properly so called. 


Latin Version I. 


This is the document printed as Appendix I. in Rosweyd, under 
the title Paradisus Heraclidis (cf. P. L. uxxiv. 243 ff.). It was 
first printed by Le Feévre d’Estaples (Paris, 1504); but there are 
certain lacunae in that edition, and when Aloysius Lipomanus 
came to edit the book in Tom. 11. of his De Vitis Sanctorum 
(Venice, 1554), he had the missing passages, with two exceptions, 
translated from a Greek ms. of the Bessarion Collection, now 
Cod. 338 of the Library of St Mark’s, Venice. It is Lipomanus’ 
edition, in which the lacunae are thus filled up, that is printed by 
Rosweyd and by Migne. The following is a list of the lacunae 
occurring in Le Fevre’s edition : 


(a) The Letter to Lausus beginning Maxapi{o cov tiv mpoaipecw (P. G. 
XXxIv. 1001). 

(8) A passage hostile to St Jerome in c. 23, on Posidonius. After the 
words: ‘Hujus viri etiam praenuntiationem aliquando cognovi’ (Rosweyd, 
9671) should occur the passage: ‘Iepavupos ydp...... kal Supe@va Oavpaciovs 
aydpas (P. G. 1180; A 78—82). This passage is not filled up from the Venice 
Ms. in Lipomanus’ edition. 

(y) A similar passage hostile to St Jerome in c. 29, on Paula of Rome 
(p. 971), corresponding to the Greek: fs éeumdduov...... mpos TOY avTOv oKoTOY 
(P. @. 1233; A 125). 

(6) The first few lines in c. 37, on Elpidius (p. 975): "Idov dé Kai érepov 
ee a TO dpos Tov Aovka (P. G. 12118; A 106). Not inserted in Lipomanus’ ed. 

(e) The concluding lines of the whole book (p. 983): ddd rodrov Katn- 
oxuvev x.T.Ar. to the end (P. G. 1259). 


1 I give the pagination of ed. 2, indicated in Migne: for ed. 1 it is merely 
necessary to subtract 6. 
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The Mss. of this version are very numerous; I have been 
able to examine, or procure adequate information concerning the 
following. I am indebted to Mr Havelock Ramsay for the in- 
formation concerning the Roman and Cassinese MSS. 


(i) British Museum Cott. Faust. A xi. 
(ii) Z 5 Royal 5. F. v. 
(iii) Paris Ponds lat. 5314. 

(iv) Cambridge Trinity Coll. B. 2. 30. 

(v) i King’s Coll. 4. 

(vi) Dublin Trinity Coll. C. 2. 9. 

(vu) Vatican Regin. 432. 

(vill) British Museum Jarl. 4719. 

(ix) Vatican Urbin. 396. 

(x) zs Lat. 11997. 

(xi) Paris Ponds lat. 5386. 

(xu) Vatican Regin. 589. 

(xiil) Paris Monds lat. 3588. 

(xiv) ” ” »» 9623, 

(xv) ” ” » 12277. 

(xvi) Biblioteca Vittore Emanuele S. Croce 73. 

(Bernard in his Catalogi Librorum MSS. Angliae, etc., Oxford, 1697, 
mentions two copies at Oxford, two at Hereford, and one at Durham. Besides 
copies of the full work, several sets of selections are to be found: I may men- 
tion the Paris mss. 17568 and N. A. 1491 and 1492, ‘Excerpta ex Libro 
Paschasii diaconi’ (cf. infra on nos. xii—xv.); Paris 5406 and 5407, the 
Sanctorale Guidonis, a collection of Lives, etc., one section purporting to be 
taken from the Paradisus, but in reality containing also matter from the 
second Latin version and the Hist. Mon.) 


Of these MSs., i—vil. present the same general phenomena 
and the same lacunae as Le Févre’s text. In viil—x1., however, 
the two anti-Jerome passages (8, y) are preserved; the three Mss. 
Viil., 1x., x. are closely related, as appears from the fact that 
they all contain in passage @ the corruption puella for Paula, 
and that the book ends at the word fecerunt, a sentence earlier 
than in the other copies. In xii—xv. the passage @ is altogether 
omitted, but y stands in the text; these MSS. are akin to 
Rosweyd’s Moretus ms. (Prolegomena pp. |xxii and Ixxvi), for 

1 Floss (P. G. xxxiv. 14, note) refers to the Vatican mss. 499 and 1312 et seq., 
as containing copies of the Paradisus; Mr Ramsay ascertained that the numbers 


should be 1199, 1212 and 1213, and that the Paradisus contained in the two latter 
is quite a different work. 
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they attribute the work to Paschasius the Deacon, and have 
prefixed his Letter to Eugypius the Presbyter. No. xvi. is an 
abridgment of the book, with some changes of order; at the end 
are appended a few extracts from Socrates Iv. 23 in a Latin 
translation. These sixteen Mss. all represent the same text as 
the printed editions of the Paradisus. Certain corruptions run 
through these mss. In the chapter on Pambo (A 10) there 
are four notices of a monk named Origen; in the Latin he is 
named only on the first occasion; on the second the name is 
altogether omitted, and on the third and fourth it is turned into 
Paul. Also the Pachon, who appears in A 29, is in the Latin 
turned into Pachomius, except in the three Paris ‘Excerpta 
ex libro Paschasii diaconi’ (see Note appended to list of Mss. 
p. 60), in which the true form of the name occurs. 

The following four Mss. form a group quite by themselves: 

(xvii) Monte Cassino Cod. 50. 

(xviil) = » Cod. 348. 

(xix) Biblioteca Vittore Emanuele 8S. Croce 41. 

(xx) Monte Cassino Cod. 143. 

In the Bibl. Casinensis uu. 40—42 a full list is given of the 
chapters in xvii, and in Tabella I. a facsimile of the writing; but 
no extracts are printed in the Florilegiwm. Dom Amelli, the 
Claustral Prior of Monte Cassino, informs me that in the forth- 
coming part of the Bibliotheca considerable extracts will be printed 
from the other MS. (xviil.). Mr Ramsay has very kindly sent me 
several extracts from, and notes upon this group of Mss. The 
first point to be noticed is that the three MSS, xXvli., xvill, xix. 
are clearly derived from a common ancestor, from which the leaf 
containing the passage in cc, 2 and 3 (=A 12—14): ‘Ksca vero 
ejus...necessarium exhibebat’ (Rosweyd, 947-8; cf. P. G. XxxIv. 
1034 B—1035 c), had been torn out; for the text in all three Mss. 
runs on continuously : ‘semper ulceribus. uideres’ etc. It is clear, 
too, that xvii. was copied directly from xviii! The three mss. 
are all written in a Lombard hand. Floss attributes xix. to the 
beginning of the ninth century’; but Reifferscheid (Die rémisch. 
Bibl., Sitz. Akad. Wien. L. 772) assigns it to the tenth. Dom 


1 A blank occurs in xvii., exactly corresponding to an erasure in xviii. 
2 P. G. xxxry. 14, 
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Amelli places xvii. and xviil. in the eleventh century. No. xx. 
contains a large miscellaneous collection of A pophthegmata, extracts 
from the Hist. Laus. (both versions) and the Hist. Mon. and from 
other Lives. This Ms. also is in Lombard writing of the eleventh 
century; its contents are enumerated in the Bibl. Casinensis (11. 
271—281), and extracts are printed in the Florilegium attached 
to the volume. Dom Amelli tells me that the text of the passages 
from the Paradisus agrees with that of xvu. and xvii. We thus 
have the means of comparing the text of these mss. with that 
found in the others. I give a list of the passages printed in the 
Florilegium : 


Florilegium. cf. Rosweyd, ed, 2. 
p- 290 anecdote from A 20 : p. 951 
p.299 "A Td and 16, ; : , p. 948 
p. 305 A 35 p. 961 
p. 306 <A 83—85 : ; : p. 967 
p. 3138 A 86 : : , : p. 968 
p. 314 A6 ; ; , p. 944 


(The account of Pachon, A 29, printed from the end of this 
Ms. on p. 332 of the Florilegiwm, is not taken from either of 
the Latin versions.) 

The text is fundamentally the same as that of Mss. 1—xvi. 
and the printed editions; but there are numerous differences 
throughout, and sometimes these are very considerable. Dom 
Amelli has entered the following note in the Monte Cassino 
Catalogue: “Quae autem hos inter codices et editionem (Migne) 
discrepantia intercedit, collationem cum Graeco textu et novam ex 
parte translationis recensionem innuere nobis videtur.” After a 
careful study of the problem, Mr Ramsay writes: “The investiga- 
tion has left me with very little doubt that the text of Mss. Cass. 
is the older and Rosweyd’s the revision.” This judgment is based 
mainly on a review of the Scripture citations, whereof Mr Ramsay 
sent me a full conspectus, comparing the readings of both texts 
with the various Latin Versions. Mr Ramsay writes: 

“The point which seems to me to give a safe basis of decision is the 


increase of formality in the Rosweyd text. 
‘“(1) The mss, Cass. give an independent translation of the Greek, with 
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very little flavour of Latin Versions of any sort, while the Rosweyd text 
inclines much more to the language of Latin Versions. 

(2) When the mss. Cass. give only the sense of a passage, Rosweyd gives 
a real quotation from Scripture. 

(3) When the mss. Cass. give part of a verse or sentence, Rosweyd has 
the whole. 

(4) Notice also that in several places where the mss. Cass. give only one 
quotation from Scripture, the Rosweyd text reinforces with a second. 

“Ts not progression in matters of this sort more likely than retrogression ?” 

An examination of the conspectus sent me by Mr Ramsay leads 
me to agree in his interpretation of the phenomena; and a com- 
parison of the passages printed in the bibl. Casinensis with the 
corresponding parts of Rosweyd’s text confirms the view that the 
latter text is a revision of the former, made, as Dom Amelli 
suggests, by the aid of aGreek Ms. And in regard to the Scripture 
citations, it is of importance to point out that the differences (2), 
(3) and (4) mentioned by Mr Ramsay, are due to the process 
of bringing the Latin more into conformity with the standard 
Greek text of the Lausiac History. 

I think, therefore, it may be taken as established that the au- 
thentic text of this Latin version has been best preserved in the 
Cassinese MSS. 50 and 348 and the S. Croce Ms. 41; and that the 
text found in the other MSS. is a revision in which (1) the Latin 
was made to approximate more nearly to the Greek text as found in 
the generality of extant MSS., (2) certain roughnesses of style, due to 
excessive literalness, were smoothed over, and (3) the Scripture cita- 
tions were to a great extent revised by recognised Latin Versions. 

It appeared that the Biblical citations were likely to afford 
the best ground for a judgment as to the age of the version. Mr 
Burkitt has kindly made a careful study of them for me from 
Mr Ramsay’s conspectus ; and his study will be found in the Note 
appended to this section. His general conclusions are that the 
original translator did not definitely use any Latin version of 
the Bible but made his own translation of the Scripture texts 
occurring in the Lausiac History; his choice of renderings nowhere 
seems to be coloured by the Vulgate, but in places it does seem 
to be coloured by Old Latin, and especially by late African 
readings. Mr Burkitt thinks that on the whole the evidence 
points to the hypothesis that the version was made in Africa 
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and before the end of the fifth century. ‘The revision is quite 
under Vulgate influence, and therefore the Biblical citations afford 
no clue to the time at which it was made. 

Thus this Latin version in its pure form, as preserved in 
the Cassinese and SS. Croce MSS., is seen to be of great value. 
The Greek text which it represents is in some respects different 
from any of the types of text that have come down to us; but 
the discussion of all such matters of detail must be reserved until 
the general question of the Greek Mss. comes to be treated in 
the Introduction to the Text. In the S. Croce Ms. 41 the work is 
attributed to Palladius; so that the introduction of Heraclides’ 
name in connection with the authorship is probably due to the 
Greek ms. used for the revision’. 


[The Hereford mss. (O i 3 and P ii 5) are of the same type as i—vii. in the 
list: cf. p. 60. I have seen them since the above was written. ] 


Latin Version IT. 


This is the document which appears as Appendix II. in 
Rosweyd (cf. P. Z. xxiv. 343 ff). It was the version printed in 
the earliest editions of the Vitae Patrum, copies of which, attri- 
buted conjecturally to the decade 1470—1480, are to be found in 
the British Museum. It is corrupt in various ways. In the first 
place it is very incomplete, in fact hardly more than a fragment 
of the work. Only a few lines of the Introductory matter have 
survived ; and the body of the work may be said roughly to consist 
of the first thirty chapters of A, along with those on Evagrius and 
Innocent, and the story of the Lector who was calumniated?. 
Thus it contains only about a third of the matter of the Short 
Recension. On the other hand a considerable amount of additional 
matter is found in the printed text. Some of these additions may 
at once be set aside as later interpolations: such are three passages 


1 The threefold corruption in the chapter on Pambo, noted above as occurring 
in all copies of the revision, does not occur in the original form of the version, 
which in this respect agrees with the printed Greek texts. Pachon’s name, too, is 
rightly given. Lacunae (a) and (e) occur in the original version. 

2 The book is made up of the following chapters of A :—1, 2, 3, 29, 4, 5, 12, 9, 
10, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21 (next come two chapters not found in any other 
redaction; then) 6, 22, 86, 25, 26, 27, 30, 103, 141. 
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in ce. 9 and 10 on the two Macarii, introduced verbally from cc. 28 
and 29 of Rufinus’ translation of the Historia Monachorum?; and 
the whole of c. 20 (pp. 999—1001), which consists of nineteen 
Apophthegmata, some of which are from the version found in 
Books III. and VII. of Rosweyd. Other additions, which cannot 
perhaps be so summarily disposed of, are: 


(a) Pp. 986, 9872, c. 4,on Ammonius the Tall (A 12), in the first para- 
graph and the last three. 

(8) P. 988, c. 6, on Benjamine (A 13), two apophthegmata are added; 
found also in a shorter form in Cotelier’s Collection (P. G. uxv. 144, nos. 
2 and 3). 

(y) Pp. 990, 991, c. 9, on Macarius of Egypt (A 19), two sermons are 
added, which I have not met with elsewhere; but the first is based upon 
apophthegma 23 of Macarius in Cotelier’s Collection (P. G@. Lxv. 272, or 
XXXIV. 249), 

(6, €) P. 994, cc. 11 and 12, on John Colob and Marcianus; these are not 
found in any other copy of the Lausiac History, but the second seems to be 
based upon a chapter of Theodoret’s Philotheus (Rosweyd, p. 806). 

(¢) BP. 995, c. 14, on Moses the Robber (A 22), a passage describing the 
circumstances of his conversion. 


The following mss. of this Version are known to me: 


(i) British Museum Addit. Ms. 22562. 

(ii) Paris Fonds lat. 10841. 

(iii) Vatican Urbin. 48. 

(iv) British Museum Addit. ms. 33518. 

(Selections are to be found in the Sanctorale Guidonis (Paris mss. 5406 
and 5407); and in the Monte Cassino Codd. 143 and 324. The latter are of 
interest inasmuch as the extracts printed in the FVorilegium attached to 
the Bibl. Casinensis are the only specimens of the version that have been 
edited from mss. since the first edition. Cod. 143 contains cc. 10 (part), 
14 and 16 of the printed text (=A 20—22, 2527); printed in Tom. IIL., pp. 
294—299. Cod. 324 contains cc. 9, 10 and 4 (=A 19, 20, 12); printed in 
Tom. v., pp. 325—332:—I have to thank Dom Amelli for sending me an 
advance proof of this piece.) 


Nos. i. and ii. differ only in unimportant points from the 
printed text?; no, iii. is a copy of the same text, but still more 


1 The interpolated pieces are: ‘Alia quoque puella...infirmitatis obstaculo’ 
(989, 990); ‘dicebant enim aliquando venisse....., turbaverunt’ (990); ‘reversus 
ergo..:... non posset’ (992). 

* The pages, as before, refer to the second edition of Rosweyd. 

* In i. the first and second of the pieces mentioned in Note! as interpolated 
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and there are additional inter- 
polations from the Historia Monachorum and the Apophthegmata , 
the addition 8, however, is not found in this Ms. No. iv. (Addit. 
Ms, 33518), on the other hand, is of considerable interest. Its 
date is late twelfth century, but it preserves a purer and earlier 
type of the text of this version than the other known copies. This 
appears from the following phenomena presented by it : 


13 are wanting, 





corrupt,—ce. 9 


(a) In the printed text the Prologue consists only of some twenty lines, 
taken, in a slightly abridged form, from the beginning of the Aujynois, 
TloAA@v mrodda to ev TH mpos Oedy eAmidc (P. G. Xxxiv. 1001); in this Ms., 
while there are certain further compressions, the text comes down somewhat 
further, to addX’ Wa trols Tuyxavovtas apednowow (ibid. 1003). Moreover, 
prefixed to the Auynots are a few lines representing the opening sentence 
of the Epistle to Lausus: Maxapi¢w down to diddacKeoOar Oéders (ibid. 1001). 

(0) The story contained in A 6 comes in its proper place in this Ms., and 
not after the Macarii, as in the printed text (c. 13). 

(c) Of the additional matter found in the printed text, only the passages 
marked (a) and (¢) above occur in the ms.!. There are, however, throughout 
the MS. a great number of other interpolations from the Historia Monachorum, 
and one (in c. 10) from the Historia Hcclesiastica of Rufinus (11. 4). It does 
not seem necessary to give a list of these manifest interpolations. 


It is clear that all these copies of the version are descended 
from a single and very incomplete archetype, the main character- 
istics of which may be determined by a comparison of Addut. 
Ms. 33518 with the printed text (Appendix II. in Rosweyd). In 
the archetype the Prologue (attributed in Ms. 33518 to “ Heraclius 
episcopus”) consisted merely of fragments from the beginning of 
the Epistle to Lausus and the Aujynous, the Prooemium, Ev tavty 
7H BiBr@, being omitted. The body of the work contained only 
those chapters of the Lausiac History found in the printed text’. 
The chapter on Pasco (= Pachon, A 29) had already been trans- 
ferred to the second place (c. 2) in the archetype. The following 


from Rufinus, do not occur; and ¢. 11 (on John Colob) is inserted between ce. 
9 and 10 (on the Macarii). In ii. ¢. 11 (addition 6) does not occur at all. 

1 The first of the three passages indicated in the note on p. 65 as introduced 
verbally in c. 9 from Rufinus’ Historia Monachorum, does indeed occur, but in a 
different place, at the end of the chapter. 

2 c. 19 (=A 141) is wanting in ms. 33518. It is noteworthy that in collections 
of extracts the collectors always turned to Version I. for the portions not found 
in our redaction of Version II., thus showing that it was imperfect from an 
early date. 
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are the only notable additions common to MS. 33518 and the 
printed text, and therefore derived from the archetype, but not 
found in any other redaction of the Lausiac History : 

(a) The first paragraph of the chapter on Ammonius the Tall 
and his Brothers and Sisters (c. 4= A 12) ‘Beatus Ammonius’ 
(Rosweyd, 986) is much fuller than the corresponding part of any 
other known text. 

(6) The conclusion of the same Life is quite different, the 
two paragraphs ‘Quodam uero tempore’ and ‘Quodam tempore 
adueniens’ taking the place of P. G. xxxiv. 1034 B, c: [laXavap 
5é kal cawnv T'padny areatnOncer to the end. 

[The final paragraph of this chapter, however, as found in the printed 
text, ‘Dicebat sanctus abbas Dioscorus,’ does not occur in Ms. 33518, and 


therefore is known to be an interpolation not belonging to the archetype 
whence our copies have been derived. ] 


(c) In the Life of Moses the Robber (c. 14 = A 22) there is a 
paragraph, ‘Quodam tempore a quodam uiro religioso’ (Rosweyd, 
995), describing the circumstances of Moses’ conversion, which is 
proper to this Latin version. 

We must try to form some judgment on the nature of these 
additions. I shall begin with the two passages at the end of the 
account of Ammonius. It is necessary to print the first of 
these paragraphs, and I shall give the text as found in Addit. 
MS. 33518 (f. 108): 

Quodam uero tempore in heremo edificanti ei cellam superuenit quidam 
frater et dixit ei: Cur in tali ardore estus affligis teipsum abba? Respon- 
densque beatus Ammonius, ait: Crede mihi, frater, quia donante gratia Dei 
sanctas Scripturas memoriae commendaui. Nam wetus et nouum Testa- 
mentum ab ineunte etate ad plenum didict, necnon etiam et sanctorum 
antiquorum patrum orthodoxorum sacerdotum Domini sexcentas myriadas 
expositionum in lege diuina conscriptas perlegi—sic testabantur ei de hoc et 
pene omnes in heremo patres—et si uno die satiatus fuero pane et minime 


in opere me exercuero, stolidus sensus meus! uelut irrationabilium animalium 
efficitur. 


The portion printed in italics is derived from the Greek text: 
Tlakaav d€ kai xawny Tpadny drearnbicev: Kai ev ovyypappaow avdpav 
Royddav ’Qpiyévovs Kai Ardvpou Kal Ilepiou cal Srepavov dipdOev pupiddas 
eEaxogias. tatra d€ paptupovow avt@ kal of peyddou THs épnuov tmarépes. 
1 Printed text: extollitur sensus meus et. 
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The Latin would be much improved by the omission of the 
part taken from the Greek, and it is perfectly evident that it has 
been made up out of the text of Palladius and an anecdote or 
apophthegm which I have not as yet been able to trace. Whether 
the corruption already existed in the Greek copy from which the 
version was made, or arose in the Latin, it is impossible to say: 
but it certainly cannot be looked upon as preserving a more 
authentic form of the text. 

The next paragraph, ‘Quodam tempore adueniens sanctus 
Kuagrius’ ete. (cf. Rosweyd, p. 987), is but a longer form of an 
anecdote given by Socrates (Hist. Hccl. Iv. 23 ad fin.); it may be 
an expansion of Socrates’ story. Its position, appended to a piece 
evidently spurious, forbids us to even contemplate the possibility 
of its being authentic. 

The additional passage in the chapter on Moses the Robber 
which purports to describe the circumstances of his conversion 
and repentance, is just the sort of commonplace which anyone 
wishing to improve the occasion might have written; it may 
safely be attributed to a scribe. 

There remains only the opening passage in the account of 
Ammonius. Here the fresh information is really new and quite 
precise :—Ammonius’ elder brother Dioscorus had been elected 
bishop; they had three sisters (not two); the elder sister was 
mighty in the Scriptures, and spent the night in reading and 
contemplation; three other women lived with the sisters, and 
three very erudite and eloquent men with the brothers; the 
brothers saw no other women, and the sisters no other men 
(Rosweyd, 986). Iam unable to offer any suggestions that throw 
light upon the origin or source of this passage; but after seeing 
that all the other additional passages found in this version have 
turned out to be interpolations, we can hardly be disposed to look 
upon this as more authentic than its fellows’, 


1 The copy found in the Sanctorale Guidonis (Paris ms. 5406 f. 238, or 5407 
f. 257) might at first sight seem to afford a proof that this passage also had been 
subjected to interpolation ; for it there approximates very nearly to the normal 
Greek form. But on inspection it is clear that the text of the Sanctorale had been 
reduced to that form by the aid of the Paradisus, and that in this place it is an 
amalgamation of the two Latin versions, 
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Mr Burkitt’s examination of the Scripture citations leads him 
to the conclusion that the version is not later than the seventh 
century and may be much earlier, but there is no clue to the 
locality where it was made. 

In § 12 it will be pointed out that there are clear affinities 
between the Greek text from which this Latin version was made 
and that which (as will there be shown) underlies the Coptic 
version. This type of the text was an early one; and the Latin 
version, after due allowance for corruptions has been made, bears 
witness to the fact that it differed in many of its readings from 
our extant Greek texts. Whence it appears that Tillemont’s un- 
favourable estimate of Version I].—“généralement cette traduction 
est peu assurée” (Mémoires Vill. 812),—must be revised, in view 
of the fresh information now available. 


To sum up the results of the investigation into the Latin 
versions :— 


(1) Latin Version I. in its primitive state must rank among 
the earliest and most important of the authorities for the text. 

(2) Latin Version II, although we are not able to arrive 
at equally definite conclusions regarding it, is of considerable 
antiquity and value. 

(3) Both versions represent lost Greek Mss. which contained 
types of the text at once early and in some respects unique. 


NOTE. 


The Biblical Teat represented by the Rosweyd Recension and by 
the Monte Cassino MSS. of the Latin Version I. 


(By F. C. Burxirt, M.A.) 


R denotes the Rosweyd text, C that of the mss. S. Croce 41, Monte Cass. 
50 and 348. (The references are to ed. 2 of Rosweyd, reprinted in Migne 
P. L. uxxiv.; for ed. 1 of Rosweyd, subtract 6 in each reference.) 


A careful comparison of C and R amply verifies the correctness of Mr 
Ramsay’s general proposition. As far as the Biblical passages are concerned 
we may regard C as faithfully preserving the original translation, while R 
represents a revised text. It is also clear that R has been assimilated to the 
standard Greek text of the Lausiac History. But I doubt whether the reviser 
had anything but his memory to help him in correcting and translating the 
Greek, and I think it is improbable that he was accustomed to use any 
Latin Biblical text beyond the ordinary Vulgate. 

We must think of the author of the Rosweyd text as sitting with a Ms. of 
the ordinary Greek text of the ‘History’ before him, from which he from 
time to time corrects a Latin ms. akin to those of Monte Cassino. The 
resultant readings (R) of his Ms. will thus be either (1) deteral translations of 
the ordinary Greek, or (2) the readings of C unchanged, or (3) a mixture of the 
peculiarities of C with corrections derived from the Greek. The only readings 
of R that can tell us anything about the Biblical texts known to the reviser 
are those which differ from C. Out of these, only those which are not a 
literal rendering of the Greek or which strikingly coincide with some well 
marked Latin text have any significance. 

Judged by this standard, the only reading of R which seems to shew the 
influence of the Old Latin is that of Isai lxvi 2 (958). The quotation is 
omitted in the mss. of C, but is found in the Greek. Here the words that 
correspond in R to émi riva émiBréo are supra quem requiescit spiritus meus. 
This is not the reading of any Greek ms. or of 8. Cyprian, but it is found in 
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several of the later Latin Fathers together with Novatian!. It may possibly 
have been known to the reviser from Cassian, who quotes it together with 
the Vulgate text of the same passage. But a still more probable hypothesis 
is that the text of C has been abbreviated at this point. C does not present 
a rival variant to R, but simply leaves out the second quotation. Possibly, 
therefore, the fuller text of R is here that of the original translation, as in the 
parallel case of the quotation from Mc ix 35 (Mt xxiii 11) in R 964. 

On the other hand there are abundant signs of the reviser’s familiarity 
with the Vulgate. In four passages of the Psalms (xxii 3, 4; xlix 16; 
xc 10; ciii 19—21) he alters C to agree verbally with the Greek, using the 
exact words of the ordinary Vulgate. In the long adaptation of Rom i 21—28 
he sticks closely to the Vulgate renderings, and in the list of the Fruits of 
the Spirit (Gal v 22, 23) his alterations of C are all in the direction of the 
purer Vulgate text”. At the same time, most of his Biblical passages contain 
some slight verbal deviations from the Vulgate, generally quite unsupported 
elsewhere. Thus in Ecclus vii 40 R gives us iz perpetuum for in aeternum, 
and in Jn v 14 noli amplius peccare for tam noli peccare®. But these are just 
the sort of variations which characterise quotations made from memory ; 
they do not go to prove the use of any special exemplar. 

One variation between C and R seems to be due to palaeographical error. 
In Prov xxiv 27 (42) éroiuage eis thy eEodov Tra épya cov Kat mapackevagtou «is 
rov aypdv is rendered in C praepara ad perfectionem opera tua et esto ad 
agrum paratus, but for the last three words R has in agro operator, which is 
quite different both from the Vulgate and from the Old Latin‘. It looks as 
if we had here a corruption of in agro paratus, which if written inagropat’ 
might easily be expanded into in agro operator®. 

When we turn from the peculiarities of the Rosweyd text to the general 
character of the Latin translation in its original form, z.e. the text of C, we 
find ourselves in quite another atmosphere. In C, as in R, the translator is 
mainly following the Greek of the Lausiac History ; but while the Biblical 
vocabulary of R is largely that of the Vulgate, there is no sign that the 
Vulgate was used in producing the text of C. On the whole, the choice of 
renderings in C seems to me to indicate an African source. 

But it is obvious that there could have been no intention of assimilating 
the quotations to any form of the Latin Bible. Even where the quotation is 
fairly exact the renderings are often those of no Latin text, and in many 


1 The authorities are Novatian, S. Augustine, 8S. Fulgentius, Cassian, Cassio- 
dorus, and §. Gregory. 

2 The true order according to am, fuld, 8S. Augustine’s Speculum, ete., is :— 
charitas, gaudium, pax, longanimitas, bonitas, benignitas, fides, modestia, conti- 
nentia. 

% The confusion in R 964 between Mc ix 35 and Mt xxiii 11 arises from the 
Greek text of the ‘ History,’ which has wéyas for pros and dodXos for écxaros. 

4 Speculum 655: ‘ praeparare in agro.’ 

® See Thompson’s Palaecography, p. 102. 
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cases we find variants and corruptions which are scarcely characteristic of 
the Latin Bibles of the 4th and 5th centuries. A few examples will make 
this clear. In the list of the nine ‘ Fruits of the Spirit’ (Gal v 22, 23) no less 
than four, viz. ‘laetitia,’ ‘beneuolentia,’ ‘abstinentia,’ ‘simplicitas, are found 
in no other Latin text. In 1 Cor vii 16 ‘maritum’ for ‘uirum’ is unbiblical ; 
so also are ‘pro uanitate’ for ‘in uano’ in Ps xxiii 4 (=éezi parai), ‘relatio’ 
for ‘narratio’ in Ecclus viii 11, ‘iam desiste peccare’ for ‘iam noli peccare’ in 
Jn v 14, and many others!, Other peculiarities of C can best be explained 
from the Greek of the Lausiac History. Thus nullum in terris uocetis magis- 
trum is a literal translation of the Greek py cadkéoare dibdoKxadov emi THs yas 
of the ‘ History,’ (c. 32 of Migne’s text,) a remarkable variant of Mt xxiii 8 also 
attested by Origen (Delarue iii 182). Again, in Ecclus xix 27 the wording 
of C 942 is different from the Old Latin, but all the peculiarities of the text 
are reproduced in the printed Greek of Palladius. The variations in this 
verse are important, because they are supported by 8. Clement of Alexandria, 
whose deviation here from the text of all our mss. of the Septuagint is thus 
shewn not to be the result of accident or carelessness”. 

With these examples before us we may go a step further, and charge the 
ordinary Greek text of the Lausiac History with occasional assimilation to 
the standard texts of the Bible. Thus there is a paraphrase of Mt ix 12 in 
both C and R 965, and in C 941 there is a paraphrase of Rom xiv 23; but 
the Greek gives us in each case an ordinary quotation from Scripture. But 
since in the passages previously mentioned the Latin paraphrastic quotation 
turned out to be a literal translation of the paraphrastic quotation of the 
Greek of the Lausiac History, we have definite grounds for supposing that in 
these other passages the Greek has suffered, and that an original allusion has 
become a strict quotation in the standard text®. 

In at least one instance the Latin Palladius has a reading which certainly 
implies a different underlying Greek in the Biblical text from which the 
quotation was originally made. In C 950 we find nec uerbera appropingua- 
bunt corport tuo where the Greek of Ps xc 10 and the ordinary text of the 
Lausiac History have kai pdoré ovK éeyyret TO oknvopati cov. Evidently 
therefore, as Mr Ramsay points out, the text of C implies a variant coparu 
for oxnvépart. But this variant is no more supported in Latin than in 
Greek, so that there is not the slightest reason for taking corpori as the 
reading of Ps xc 10 familiar to the translator. With greater probability 


1 E..g. the allusions to Sap iv 13, Esai xl 12, 1 Cor ix 25, 

2 Similarly the wording of the allusion to Phil i 23 in C 940 comes nearer to 
the aya0iv ériOuutay of Palladius than to any Biblical text, and in Gal i 18 ascendi 
corresponds to dvéByv, the word in the N.T. being dv9\Oov or adrArOov. The allusion 
to Ecclus xxxiv 2 in Palladius includes the phrase dvéuous moimaivwy (cf. Proy ix 
12 uxx, x 4 Vg); this is the origin of pastor uentorum in C 978. 

3 Another instance is afforded by the references to Rom i 21—28 and 2 Cor 
xii 7 in C 975. 
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we may here suppose that he here blindly followed his Greek copy of 
Palladius!. 

More than two-thirds of the quotations in the older Latin version of the 
Lausiac History are thus seen to contain no element which throws light on 
the question of the Latin Bible known to the translator. We have learnt to 
believe that he faithfully rendered the Greek before him, and that this Greek 
was to some extent unlike that printed in Migne. We cannot therefore 
expect to find in the remaining quotations anything like accurate extracts 
from any Old Latin text. But the choice of renderings, especially in such 
parts of the Bible as the Psalms, may be considered here and there to afford 
some indication of the text familiar to the translator. Yet even so, the 
quotation of Ps exlv 5 (C R 944) in the form Dominus sapientes caecos facit 
should make us especially cautious. This represents the Greek codoi, while 
according to 8. Augustine and S. Jerome the specifically Latin reading was 
(as it still is) Domenus illuminat caecos*. 


The significant quotations and allusions are as follows : 
Gen iii 1 (C 975) 
Serpens autem sapientessimus ferarum omnium in terris erat, 


sapientissimus Latin Mss. known to Aug 
sapientior Lucif Amb Aug !/, Hier !/, 
prudentissimus Aug ?/, Hier 1/, 


The Greek is dpovisdraros. ‘sapiens’ for dpovipos is a well-established 
O.L. rendering, e.g. 1 Regn ii 10 v, Sap vi 24 (26), Mt vii 24 (noé¢ in x 16). 
In this verse ferarum for bestiarwm is unsupported elsewhere. 


Ps xlix 16 (C 975) 


Quam ob rem ¢w iustitias exponis meas, 
et cur testamentum meum ex tuo ore procedit ? 


exponis Tert Cypr Opt Aug 4/, 
enarras Hil Amb Aug */, Hier (and the Latin Psalters) 


Except Tert, the authorities which have exponis also omit tu. Tert Cypr 
Aug 2/, have zustificationes for vustitias. 

In this verse guam ob rem, cur, and ex tuo ore procedit are unsupported 
elsewhere. 


1 The use of cxjvwyua (like cxjvos) for the ‘earthly tabernacle’ of the body would 
facilitate the change to a Greek, but oxjywua is never rendered by corpus in any 
form of the Latin Bible (exc. in 2 Pet i 14, 15, where there is also a Greek variant). 

* No argument can be drawn from Job xl 3 (975) or Prov xxiv 27 (940). They 
differ so much from the extant O. Latin (Spec 436, Priscillian 12; Spec 655) that 
there can be little doubt that they are mere independent renderings of the Greek of 
the Lausiac History. 
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Ps ciil 20 (C 959) 
Posuisti tenebras et facta est nox, 
in ipsa discurrent omnes siluarum ferae. 


siluarum Hier 1/, (and the Latin Psalters) 
siluae Aug Hier !/, 
The Greek is rod Spupod so that siluarwm may be a reminiscence of the 
Latin Bible. But as the other Latin version of Palladius also has siluarum, 


the underlying Greek may have been a plural!. Disewrrent and ferae are here 
unbiblical. 


Mt iv 9 C (983) 


Omnia tibi ista donabo, si me pronus uolueris adorare. 
prostratus k Aug 
procidens ab c f g Hil Amb 
cadens d Vg 


Here C comes somewhat nearer the ‘ African’ prostratus than the ‘ Euro- 
pean’ procidens, but donabo for dabo is not found elsewhere in this passage 
(cf. Mt xviii 32 ff). 


Mt vii 16 (C 941) 
Hz fructibus eorum agnoscimus eos 


ex fr. kc ff! Lucif Op. Impf 
a fr.abfgq Vg Hil Amb Aug 


Here ev is ‘ African,’ but the coincidence may be accidental. Agnoscimus 
for cognoscetis is here unbiblical. 


Mc 1118; Le v 30 (C 941) 
Magister uester cum publicanis et peccatoribus epulatur ac potat. 


The mss. of the Gospels have manducat et bibit, but ‘epulatur’ may have 
been suggested by ‘epulum,’ the word used by the predominantly African mss. 
c and e in Le v 29 instead of ‘cenam’ or ‘ conuiuium,’ 


Le ix 62 (C 966) 


Nemo super aratrum manum suam poswit et retro aspiciens aptus fuit 
regno caelorum 

Aug. Joh 122 and Serm 100 and c. Faust 22 has :—Nemo ponens (‘imponens’ 
c. Faust) manum super aratrum et respiciens retro aptus est regno caelorum. 
In this verse ‘aspiciens’ for ‘respiciens’ or ‘adtendens’ is only found else- 
where in Mss. of the Vulgate. 


1 [This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that Cod. Cass. 143 (cent. xi) contains 
a version of this single chapter on Pachon (in which the text occurs), which 
is quite different from either Version I. or Version II.; and in it the text stands: 
‘‘in ipsa pertransibunt omnes bestiae siluarum” (Bibl. Casin. ILI, Florilegium 
332). E.C.B.] 
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The resemblance of C to 8. Augustine is all the more striking, as the true 
Old Latin version had a text which transposed the clause, so that the verse 
ran: ‘Vo man looking back and putiing his hand to the plough is fit for the 
kingdom of God.’ This reading is found in D a b ¢ e g Cyp (Hil), as well as 
Clem. Alex. 

On the other hand the reading of C 966 and Aug seems to be supported 
by S. Optatus, a 4th cent. African. 

We must not however base too much on this verse. The occurrence of 
aspiciens in C 966 shews that the translator is not blindly following the Old 
Latin, and if (as is quite possible) the original Greek of the Lausiac History 
had rév ovpavév for rod Geod the significant coincidences of C with Aug 
dwindle into the choice of ponens instead of mittens to render (émt)Badov. 
The verse was naturally much used in monastic circles at this period, and 
may well have been current in a non-biblical form with ‘ Kingdom of Heaven’ 
for ‘Kingdom of God’; as for instance when Marcus the Egyptian monk 
thus quotes it as the peroration of his book De Lege Spiritual. Palladius 
gives the verse in the conversation of John of Lycopolis, as conveyed to him 
through the interpreter, so that it hardly makes a claim to be considered 
as an exact quotation. 


1 Cor iii 18 (C 964) 
Si quis ex uobis putat se esse sapientem in hoc mundo, sit stultus ut 
sapiens fiat. 


putat sapientem se esse Cypr ?/, 
uidetur sapiens d, Vg Amb Ambst Zeno 


The Greek is doxet coos eiva. The use of ‘putare se’ in C seems to 
suggest that the translator was influenced by the African text, but the 
position of ex wobis is not otherwise attested, nor the use of ex for in. 


Slight as these indications are in comparison with the evidence which 
shews the translator’s general independence of all Biblical texts, they all point 
in one direction, namely to Africa. In the absence therefore of anything to 
suggest another locality we may legitimately assume as a working hypothesis 
that the first Latin translation of the Lausiac History was made in Africa, 
some time before the end of the 5th century. Where the Rosweyd form 
of the translation was manufactured there is no evidence to shew, at least so 
far as the Biblical quotations are concerned. 
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Note on Latin Version IT. 


The few quotations in this version seem, like those in Version I, to have 
been made from the Greek without any marked assimilation to the Latin 
Bible. Thus in Ps xvii 38 (996) quiescam for droorpadyncopa is quite 
unbiblical. In Ps ciii 20 (985) we find the O. Latin readings poswit for 
posuistt and siluarum for siluae. Yet it seems more simple to take silwaruwm 
here as a literal translation of the original Greek, which must have once 
had a plural, as we have seen from Version I. In the Prophets a reference 
to Isai xl 12 (987) contains the Vulgate word molem. 

From the New Testament there are only five passages alluded to or 
quoted, and of these only three are significant. It is evident that no certain 
conclusions can be built upon so small a foundation. At the same time we 
may notice mansueti for mites in Mt v 4 (985); wniuste and hereditabunt for 
iniqui and possidebunt in 1 Cor vi 9 (995). In Mt v 7 (997) the phrase 
tpst misericordiam consequentur is used as in the Vulgate. Of these renderings, 
the variants in 1 Cor vi 9 are both of them in 7 Aug and Irent. The 
reference in S. Augustine is to the 4th book of De Doctrina Christiana, 
published in 426 ap, so that this form of the text was still current after the 
first quarter of the 5th century. JMJansueti for mites in Mt v 4 is a late 
non-African rendering which did not get taken up into the Vulgate; it is 
found in fg hq and Hilary, but not in the earlier European texts. The only 
one of the O, Latin authorities which has it and also has the Vulgate reading 
in Mt v 7 is Cod. Brixianus (/), usually supposed to represent a North 
Italian text. 

Version II. thus seems to be earlier than the general victory of the 
Vulgate in the 7th century and may be much earlier, but the evidence is not 
sufficient for us to guess at the locality from the quotations alone. More- 
over the renderings are chiefly attested by documents concerning the text of 
which more light is sadly needed by investigators of the history of the Bible 
in Latin. 


eC. B. 


§ 10. THE SyRiac VERSIONS. 


Anan-Isho’s “ Paradise of the Fathers.” 


If it is possible to make here a more careful study than has 
hitherto been made of the Lausiac History in Syriac, and to clear 
up some confusions and misconceptions, this will be mainly due to 
the kindness of Dr Budge, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum, who placed at my disposal 
his fine codex of the Paradise of Anan-Isho, described in his 
edition of Thomas of Marga’s Book of the Governors’. 

This Thomas (who flourished about 840) relates that Anan- 
Isho, a monk of the great Nestorian monastery of Beth Abhe in 
Mesopotamia in the middle of the seventh century, made a 
collection of the current Syriac Apophthegmata, or Sayings and 
Anecdotes of the leading Egyptian monks, and incorporated this 
compilation in a larger collection, described by Thomas of Marga 
in these words: “He arranged the whole work in two volumes; 
in the first part were the histories of the holy Fathers composed 
by Palladius and Jerome, and in the second part were the 
Questions and Narratives of the Fathers which he himself had 
brought together. And he called this book ‘ Paradise ’*.” 


1 The Book of the Governors: The Historia Monastica of Thomas of Marga 
(2 Vols. 1893), 11. 192—206. The contents of the Paradise are there given: a 
number of extracts are printed from it as illustrations in various parts of the work. 

[This section was in print before the appearance of Pére Bedjan’s edition of the 
Paradise: Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, Tomus vi., vel Paradisus Patrum. 
Edidit Paulus Bedjan, Paris, 1897. ] 

” Book of the Governors, Book II. ce. xv. The above translation is from Vol. 11. of 
Dr Budge’s edition, p. 191; a Latin translation is given by Assemani, Bibl. Orient. 
11, i. p. 146, 
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Besides Dr Budge’s copy of the Paradise there is one in the 
Vatican Library (Codex Syriacus Cxxvi.), whereof a table of 
contents is given by J. 8. Assemani in the Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
and a much fuller account, with initia ete. of all the chapters, in 
the Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Catalogus of S. E. and 
J. S. Assemanit. I have not seen the Vatican ms.; but from 
the information supplied by the Assemanis, it is possible to 
determine how far it agrees in its contents with Dr Budge’s 
copy, and how far it differs from it,—at any rate sufficiently 
for our present purpose”. 

Thomas of Marga says the Paradise was divided into two 
volumes or parts; in both mss. however it is divided into four 
books. But this discrepancy causes no difficulty; for in the mss. 
Book I. is the Lausiac History, Book II. is a similar collection of 
lives also attributed to Palladius, and Book III. is the Historia 
Monachorum in Aegypto attributed, as is usual in the Syriac 
copies, to St Jerome; thus these three Books make up the first 
volume spoken of by Thomas of Marga as containing the His- 
tories of Palladius and Jerome. Book IV. of the ss. is Anan-Isho’s 
own collection of Apophthegmata, and corresponds to the second 
volume in Thomas’ description of the Paradise. 

The character of Book III. and Book IV. is sufficiently evident 
from what has just been said, and they will be further discussed, 
Book III. in Appendix I., and Book IV. later on in the present 
section. But before we turn to Book I. the Lausiac History, it 
will be well to ascertain the real nature of Book II., which also 
claims to be by Palladius. In the first place it is necessary to 
remark that whereas the other three Books are substantially the 
same in the two Mss., Book II. shows considerable differences. In 
the following comparison the Vatican Ms. will be spoken of as »v, 
Dr Budge’s as b; it will usually be most convenient to cite the 


1 Bibl. Orient. 1. 608—9; Bibl. Apost. Vat. Catal. m1. 156—171. Codd. Syriaci 
CCCLXXII.—CCCLXxxIv. contain a modern copy of Cod. cxxv1. (Mai, Scriptorum veterum 
nova Collectio, v. *45). 

2 [There is also a copy at Paris (Fonds syriaque 317), which Bedjan used as the 
basis of Books I., II. (in part) and III. of his edition. It is not included in 
Zotenberg’s Catalogue, being no doubt a recent acquisition. Bedjan does not tell 
us the date of the ms.; but says that the redaction is identical with that of 
Dr Budge’s copy. Book IV. is wanting (Avant-propos, ix).] 
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Long Recension (A) of Palladius. I proceed to compare Book II. 
in v and b. 
v. b. 


c. 1. Blessed Mark the Ascete el. =v1. 
(from A 20, 21). 


c. 2. Eulogius and the Paralytic c.2. Jerome’s Vita Pauli (Kulo- 
(A 25, 26). gius occurs in I. 65). 

cc. 3—8. Stories not from Lausiac 
History. ; 

ec. 9—12. Lausiac History (A 104, ie ee 


22, 87, 88). 

cc. 13—42. Chapters partly to be c. 14. Evagrius (A 86). (Not in 
recognised as taken from the Greek at all.) 
collections of Apophthegmata, partly c. 15. Jerome’s Vita Malchi. 
matter which I cannot identify. ee. 16—20, =7 21, 22, 41, 42. 

ce. 21—40. The ’Acknrixov or His- 
tory of Pachomius, found as an in- 
dependent work in Syriac mss. at the 
British Museum, and printed by 
Bedjan (Acta, v. 122—176); it is a 
translation of the Greek work printed 
by the Bollandists under the title 
Paralipomena de S. Pachomio (Acta 
SS. Maii, Tom. 11. App. 51*—62*). 
(Not in v.) 

c. 41. “Of Palladius the Writer,” 
in reality A 151, “Of the Brother who 
lived with me,” down to the Epilogue 
proper. (In v in its right place at 
end of Book I.)! 


A Syriac Ms. at Paris contains extracts from Book II. of the 
Paradise’: cc. 1—6 =v 14—19; 7 =v 25 (apparently); 8 and 9 
differ from all in either v or b; 10—14 are from Book III. Thus 
the Paris Ms. lends some support to the shape of Book II. as found 
inv. But, whatever be its true shape,—a point for the determi- 
nation of which sufficient evidence is not yet forthcoming,—it is 
clear that the title ascribing the collection to Palladius cannot be 


1 [Bedjan’s Bk II. is a mixture of b and v: he omits from b the Vita Pauli and 
Asceticon Pachomii (both printed already in vol. v. of his series), but retains all 
the other matter found in b orin v. Thus his Bk II. contains 47 chapters. ] 

2 Zotenberg, Fonds syriaque, Cod. 195. 
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correct, and that in neither v nor b can more than a few chapters 
of Book II. really be his. The following are the true Palladian 
sections of Book II. in the two mss. :— 


v b 
a — tah Marcus (from A 20 and 21—rodto To 
mapacotov...ec kai tis addos, P. G. 
XXXIV. 1065 B). 
2 =(1.65) Eulogius and the Paralytic (A 25, 26). 
9 = 9 Adolius of Tarsus (A 104), called Aurelius. 
10” = 40 Moses the Aethiopian (A 22). 
ei Pior (A 87). 


12) = liz Moses the Libyan (A 88). 
— 14 Evagrius (A 86). 
(1. 65) The Brother (A 151). 


I 
a 
a 


We come now to the Lausiac History as it stands in Book I. of 
Anan-Isho’s Paradise. I shall compare it with the Short Recen- 
sion (B), which, for convenience sake, will be referred to in its 
Latin translation, as printed in Rosweyd (p. 939 ff.). An examina- 
tion of the work chapter by chapter yields the following results: 


Changes of Order— 


In the first half of the work, to the end of the account of Pachomius 
and the Monks and Nuns of Tabennisi (B 21, A 42), the order of the Greek 
has been substantially preserved: three chapters from the end of the book 
(B 41, 565, 57=A 105, 140, 141) have been put forward into the earlier 
portion, among a group of chapters with which they agree in subject-matter. 
But from the point indicated above, the Syriac order is altogether different 
from the Greek, though the minor grouping of the chapters is sometimes 
preserved. The Epilogue (Eyoi d€ rovro x.7.A. P. G. XXxIv. 1258) has been 
transferred to the middle of the book, after the account of Pachomius and 
his monks: the Epilogue ends at the same point as in Latin Version I, eav 
mTecov mpooxuynaons pot. The apology on “Those who fell away” (avayxaicr, 
1091 A) is placed before instead of after the story of Valens (A 31). 


Omissions in the Syriac— 
The following sections had evidently fallen out of the copy used by 
Anan-Isho, or out of one of its ancestors : 
BY, 8, 9=A 22-27, 
B 24—27=A 83—88. 
B 29, 30, 32=A 125—134, 102 and 104, 113. 
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But all except the chapters on Paul of Pherme, Paula and the holy women, 
Julian and Philoromus (B 8, 29, 30%, 32=A 23 and 24, 125—134, 102, 113) 
are found either at the very end of Book I. or in Book II.; Evagrius (B 25= 
A 86) is found in Book II. in 6, but not inv. B 45=A 96 is wanting in 3, but 
found in v 51; and B 56"=A 140 is wanting in v, but found in b 28. These 
are the only lacunae in Book I. of the Paradise which seem worthy of 
mention. 


Additions in the Syriac— 

The third Introductory piece in b, entitled ‘‘Counsels to Lausus,” being 
the Greek Aumynous, ToAASv wodda (and in v forming one with the preceding 
piece, the IIpooimov), has some lines prefixed which I have not met with 
elsewhere. 

In the Life of Ephraim Syrus (B 28, A 101), ten or twelve lines are added 
at the beginning, and about half as many at the end, from one of the Greek 
Lives of Ephraim, not by Palladius!. (Printed by Tullberg, p. 9 ff) 

At the end of the account of Macarius Junior (B 4, A 17) is a short 
passage not found in the Greek, printed in part by Budge (11. 198). 

At the end of Macarius of Alexandria is a note by the Collector”. 

In the Epilogue (cf. above) is a short addition on ‘‘Those who fell away.” 

“The blessed woman Tehesia” (6 30, v 27); the well known and beautiful 
story of “St Thais the Harlot” (Rosweyd, 374). 

“Of a Virgin of Caesarea” (b 27, not found in v); this I have not been 
able to identify. [Not printed by Bedjan.] 


This is the sum total of additions made in the Syriac Paradise 
to the Greek of the Short Recension’. 

In one part of the Syriac copies it might be difficult to identify 
the chapters from their titles; I therefore give the following 
table: 


b v B A 
26 25 16 a4 
27 a abe gayi et 
28 — 56” 140 
29 26 57 141 
30 27 — (Thais) — 


Cf. Opera Ephraem, ed. Assemani, 1. xxix.; a Latin translation by Gerard 
Vossius may be found in Rosweyd (167), and a Syriac, but in a much expanded 
form, in Bibl. Orient. 1. 26. (Cf. Apophthegmata 2 and 1, P. G, uxv. 168.) 

2 Assemani, Bibl. Apost. Vat. 111. 160; Budge, 11. 52. [Bedjan, 80.] 

3 Assemani’s statement (Bibl. Apost. Vat. 11. 161) that the sections on Abraham 
the Egyptian (b 25, v 24) and on a Virgin (b 29, v 26) are Syriac additions, is 
incorrect ; they occur in the Greek texts, A 105 and 141 respectively. Similarly 
the Preface on ‘‘ Those who fell away” (properly end of A 31) and Epilogue. 


B. P. 6 
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(The chapters of v are numbered as in the Bibl. Orient.; the 
numbers differ slightly in the Bibl. Apost. Vat.) Timiroun (b 37) 
is Taor (A 188); and Heronion (b 46) is Severian (A 114), by a 
confusion of # and ®. The other titles will present no difficulty. 

A mere comparison of the lists of contents given by Assemani 
and Budge! suffices to show that, in spite of differences sometimes 
considerable, v and b contain the same work. It has been said 
above that Assemani (Bibl. Apost. Vat. 11.) gives the initia of 
all the chapters of v: and as Dr Budge has printed a number of 
extracts from b, it 1s to some extent possible to bring the two 
texts together, sufficiently at any rate to see that they are 
substantially the same. Moreover, Professor Tullberg of Upsala, 
in collaboration with his pupil Lagerstrém, edited a few chapters 
of the Syriac Paradise from various British Museum and Vatican 
MSS.?: and it is clear that the readings there recorded under the 
sign V are those of the Vatican Ms. which we are calling v. Thus 
a fuller opportunity of comparing the two texts is afforded. 
Fortunately the account of Paul the Simple is printed by both 
Tullberg and Budge’: so that any one may satisfy himself that, 
making allowance for variants of the usual kind, the two Mss. 
preserve the same text. M. Rubens Duval, after a critical com- 
parison of the texts in the section thus made generally accessible, 
pronounces on the whole in favour of v: “La copie de M. Budge 
ne parait pas valoir le manuscrit du Vatican, qui devra servir de 
base 4 l’édition a venir”: he indicates, however, cases in which 
b gives “la bonne legon*.”” The general phenomena of the two 
Mss. seem to bear out Duval’s verdict: for though their common 
corruptions prove them to be closely related, b has certain corrup- 
tions of its own not found in v:—e.g. the Vita Antoni 1s prefixed 
to the whole collection, the extra chapter I. 27 is introduced, and 
the form of Book II. as found in v seems to be the more primitive, 
and is supported by the Paris Ms. 195 already mentioned. It 
remains a matter of doubt how far the archetype of v and 6 faith- 


1 Bibl. Orient. 1. 608—9; Book of the Governors, 11. 197—206. 

2 Libri qui inscribitur Paradisus Patrum partes selectae, Upsalae, 1851. 

3 Tullberg, 21; Budge, 1. 32. Also a few lines from ‘‘The Virgin who 
received Athanasius ” (Budge, 11. 199; Tullberg, 34). 

4 Journal Asiatique (Jan.—Juin, 1894, p. 373 ff.). 
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fully represents Anan-Isho’s collection; for our MSS. are all late. 
We learn from Assemani that v dates from the thirteenth century ; 
Dr Budge tells me that the Mosul ms. from which b was copied, 
belongs in his judgment to the fourteenth or fifteenth century ; 
and Zotenberg gives 1470 as the date of the Paris fragment. Thus 
these Mss. do not bring us within six centuries of the original’. 

But whatever minor corruptions may have crept in, this much 
may be safely gathered from the two mss., that Anan-Isho’s copy 
of the Lausiac History was in substance the same work as that 
which has here been called the Short Recension. It is made up 
of :—The 3 Introd. pieces; then A 1-—21, 28—33, 105, 34, 140, 
141, 35, 36, 38—42, 151° (Lpil.), 117 (init.), 136, 87, 187 —139, 148, 
149, 117, 118, 142, 143, 119—124, 144—147, 114, 135, 115, 43 
(less C), 47, 77—82, 89—101, 103, 106—112, 83—85, and 151? 
(in v) or 25, 26 (in b)?. 


Note. Two of the chapters in Book II. of the Vatican copy of Anan-Isho’s 
Paradise seem to call for a special mention, in view of questions as to the 
integrity of our text of the Lausiac History. In A 95 (=B 35, on Paphnu- 
tius) we read: “EyvnjoOnpev b€ kai ta Kata Srépavoy tov exmecdvta eis 
aisxpav aowriav: kat Evxdpmiov, cal ra cata “Hpova rov ’AdeEavdpéa, kal ra 
kata OvdAnv tov TlaXaotivov, cal Ta Kata Tov TIrodepaiov Tov ev TH Skreet 
Aiytrruov (P. G. XxxIv. 1196 D). 

The stories of Hero, Valens, and Ptolemy are told in A 31—33; but of 
Stephen and Eucarpius not a word has been said—-the Stephen spoken of in 
A 30 is another man. This circumstance may raise a doubt as to whether 
a portion of the original work has not fallen out of the extant Greek texts. 
It is therefore interesting to find in Book II. of the Vatican copy of the 
Paradise, though not in Dr Budge’s copy, chapters on Stephen and Eu- 
carpius. Iam not in a position to supplement Assemani’s brief notes (Lzd/. 
Apost. Vat. 11. 165). The title of c. 27 of Book II. is thus translated by 
Assemani: “ Narrationes de iis qui ex rectis operibus exciderunt propter 
superbiam et ambitionem. Et primum de Stephano, qui in turpem in- 
temperantiam lapsus est.” The inztiwm is given in Syriac: “There was a 
man in Scete named Stephen.” Similarly c. 28, “de Eucarpo”: “There was 
also in the desert a certain man named Eucarpus.” Can it be that here the 
Syriac has preserved a portion of the original work which has been lost in the 
Greek? [Printed by Bedjan, 292—299. ] 


1 In Assemani’s Bibl. Mediceae Laurent. et Palat. Cat. mention is made of an 
Arabic copy of the Paradise, in which Bk. I. is the Hist. Laus. (cod. u1x.). This may 
be an earlier type. [I do not know the date of the Paris ms. 317, used by Bedjan.] 

2 [There are several errors in Dr Preuschen’s list (op. cit. 220).] 
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Anan-Isho did not make a fresh translation of the Lausiac 
History, but incorporated in his Paradise one already widely 
current. This version I shall call 


Syriac Version I. 


All the Mss. used by Tullberg contain this version, but he has 
given us no means of identifying them. The following is a list of 
the Mss. at the British Museum which preserve portions of it; I 
trust the list may claim to be practically complete, for I have 
gone through all the ss. referred to by Wright under any 
heading at all likely to include Palladian matter. 


Gi.) Additional ms. 12173 (Wright, Dccccxxim. 2). The title of the work 
is: “Histories of the Egyptian Fathers composed by Palladius, bishop of 
Helenopolis, the disciple of Evagrius, at the request of Lausus, the Chamber- 
lain of the Emperor Theodosius.” It is not a complete copy: it occupies 
ff. 118—137 of the ms.: then comes, as if part of the same work, “The 
sayings of the holy Fathers concerning Humility,” and the rest of the Ms., 
to f. 180, is a collection of Apophthegmata. The Ms. is assigned by Wright 
to the sixth or seventh century. Contents: The letter to Lausus (Maxapi¢o), 
and then the sections corresponding to A 43 (less the matter of C), 47, 77— 
82, 89—101, 103, 110, 111, 106—108, 117 (cnit.), 186, 188, 139, 117, 118, 142, 
143, 148, 149, 151%, 37, 31—33, 105, 34, 140, 141, 35, 36. (This grouping 
corresponds, to some extent, with that found in Book I. of the Paradise.) 

ff. 111—117 the Lives of the two Macarii (A 19—21, less Marcus) from 
the same version, attached without any new title to a set of Apophthegmata. 


(ii.) Addit. ms. 17177 (Wright, Dcocccxxv. 2). Date: Century vi. Part 11 
of this ms. (ff. 61—118) contains a set of Lives described by Wright as 
‘¢ Another work of Pailadius or rather of Hieronymus”: as a matter of fact, 
the greater number are from the Lausiac History. Contents: the sections 
corresponding to A 1, 2, 6, 9 (less the matter of C), 10, 13—16, 18, the short 
passage from 20 and 21 on Marcus (indicated above under Book II. of the 
Paradise), 28 (less the matter of C), 29, 41, 42, 883—-85, 25, 26 [a few Lives 
from C ; and Jerome’s Vita Pauli]. 

(iii.) Addit. ms. 17173 (Wright, pccLx1. 3). Date: Century vu. Con- 
tents (ff. 43—79): A 43 (less the matter of C), 47, 77—82, 89-95, 97—99, 
101, 103, 110, 111, 106—108, 35, 36, [ff. 56—75 Apophthegmata| A 28, 
(ff. 77—79 Apophthegmata). 

(iv.) Addit. Ms. 14648 (Wright, pcocccxiim. 1). Date: Century v1. 
Contents: ff. 116—124=A 19—2]1 (less Marcus), attached to same A pophtheg- 
mata as in 1. 

(v.) Addit. ms. 14650 (Wright, poccoxiix. 3, 6). Date: a.D, 875, 
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Contents (ff. 9—25): A 31—33, 105, 140 [Apophthegmata; Jerome’s Vita 
Pauli]; A 86. (f. 69) A. 139. 

(vi.) Addit. ms. 14577 (Wright, pccxci. 17). Date: Century 1x. Con- 
tents: among a series of Apophihegmata, f. 69=A 111 and 1085. 

(vii.) Addit. ms. 14649 (Wright, pcoccct. 11, 14, 15, 22). Date: Century 
1x. Contents: f. 102=A 117 (znzt.), 136, f. 1O7=A 141, f. 108=A 37, f. 141= 
A 139. 

(vili.) Addit. ms. 17172 (Wright, DccLxxx. 4a, 6a). Date: Century Ix. 
Contents: f. 120=A 28 (abridged), f. 164=A 43 (less matter of C), 47. 

(ix.) Addit. ms. 17183 (Wright, pcccx1r. 22). Date: Century x. Con- 
tents: f. 186=A 31, 32. 

(x.) Addit. Ms. 12174 (Wright, pccccLx. 6, 10, 23, 77). Date: a.p. 1197. 
Contents: f. 87=A 20, 21 (less Marcus), f. 124=A 28, f. 184=A 25, 26, 
f. 448=A 141. 

(xi.) Addit. ms. 14732 (Wright, pccccLxi. 4, 9, 12, 13). Date: Cen- 
tury x1. Contents: f. 52=A 28 (abridged as in viii.), f. 129=A 20, 21 (less 
Marcus :—stated to be by St Jerome), f. 157=A 43 (less matter of C), 47, 
f. 166=A 86 (cf. hereafter p. 88). 

(xii.) Addit. ms. 17262 (Wright, Dccoxxxvu. 4). Date: Century XII. 
Contents: f. 40=<A 8 (abridged). 


This appears to have been the Syriac Version most widely 
current, and it is the one which Anan-Isho incorporated in his 
Paradise; fully half is extant only in the Paradise. 

A study of these Mss. makes it clear that most of the special 
features of the Syriac Historia Lausiaca as found in Book I. of the 
Paradise, are not to be imputed to Anan-Isho or to later scribes, 
but existed in the mss. of Version I. from the earliest times. 


The peculiar grouping of the chapters in Book I. of the Paradise is clearly 
discernible in ss. i. and iii., both of century VI. or vit. (cf. pp. 83, 84). 

The brief section on Mark (the 11 lines from A 20 and 21, P. G. xxxiv. 
1065 B, cf. p. 80) has been cut out of the chapter on Macarius of Alexandria, 
not only in the Paradise, but also in the copies found in mss. i. and iv. (cent. 
VI.) and x. and xi.; and it is found as an independent piece, not only in 
Book II. c. 1 of the Paradise, but also in Ms. ii. (cent. vi.). Also the passage 
on “Those who fell away” (A 31 in.) stands in i. as in the Paradise (cf. p. 80). 

The lacunae found in Anan-Isho’s first book existed also in the copy of 
the Syriac Lausiac History from which mss. i. and iii. were derived: in both 
these mss. there is a gap from A 82 to A 89; A 102, 104, 113, and 125—134 
are altogether wanting; the context of A 22—27 does not occur. But it is 
remarkable to note that five of the missing sections—A 83—85 and 25, 26— 
those dealing with Serapion and Eulogius, occur together in Ms. ii., at the 
end of a small selection of Lives from this Version: while in Dr Budge’s 
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copy of the Paradise this same series of chapters forms the conclusion 
. of the Lausiac History (6 Book I. 64 “of Serapion,” 65 “the Triumph of 
Eulogius”): (in v Eulogius is the second chapter of Book IL). It is therefore 
clear that in some copies of the Syriac, one of which was used by Anan-Isho, 
these sections had been restored to the Lausiac History and placed at 
the end. 


Regarded as a translation, the Syriac may on the whole be 
pronounced a fairly faithful rendering of the Greek; at times 
however it is little better than a paraphrase, and often there are 
curtailments or embellishments. Its relation to the Greek Mss. 
and its bearing on the criticism of the Greek text will have to be 
considered in the Introduction to the Text. Here it may be 
stated in general that this Syriac version has clearly marked 
affinities with the Greek text contained in the Paris Ms. 1628, 
as appears from a number of minor coincidences, and also from 
the fact that in these two alone the Preface to the Holy Women 
CAvayxatoy 6€ nynoapuny, P. G. XXXIV. 1220 D) introduces neither 
Melania (as in A), nor Paula (as in B), but the story of the 
‘Virgin who received Athanasius’ (A 136). (Cf. Tullberg, p. 33.) 


Syriac Version LI. 


A second and quite independent Syriac Version existed of no 
less antiquity than the first. The following Mss. contain portions 
of it. 

(i.) British Museum Addit. ms. 12175 (Wright, pccxxvit. 3g). Date: 
A.D. 534. Contents (ff. 183—188): A 1—5, 17, 18, 23, 24, 104, 30, 22, 87, 88. 

(i.) Vatican Cod. Syr. cxxi. (Assemani, Bibl. Apost. Vat. 143). Date: 
Century vill. (Assemani). Contents (ff. 257—295): A 1—35. 

(iii.) Vatican Cod. Syr. cocuxxi. 5 (Mai, Script. vet. nova Coll. v. *45). 
A modern transcript of ii. 

(iv.) British Museum Addit. ms. 17172 (Wright, DcocLxxx. 4d). Date: 
Century Ix. Contents: f. 125=A 18 (Nathaniel). 


I have not seen the Vatican Ms., the most important one of 
this version; but Mr M*Lean, Fellow of Christ’s College, kindly 
examined it for me; and, though the text is continuous and not 
broken up into chapters at all, he satisfied himself that, as Asse- 
mani states, the MS. contains matter corresponding to the first 
thirty-five chapters of A. Assemani prints only the first few 
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words. Accordingly, to make quite sure that the version is the 
same as that contained in the British Museum ms. 1, I asked 
Dom Weickert, of the Collegio Anselmiano at Rome, to transcribe 
for me the opening passage. His transcription makes it clear that 
the two Mss. contain the same version, though a number of variants 
exist. As far as I can judge from the passage before me, the 
Vatican MS. seems to preserve the more correct text; in the Brit. 
Mus. Ms. the words: “In the second consulate of Theodosius the 
great king, who is now among the angels because of his faith 
which is in Christ” (cf. P. G. xxxiv. 1009 A), are wanting; also 
mons after Alexandria, and £evoddxos. Thus this ms., though 
written so early as 534, presents a text which seems to be 
already “worn,” as compared with that preserved in the much 
later Vatican Ms. This phenomenon justifies us in presuming 
that the version probably dates from about the third quarter of 
the fifth century, some fifty years after the book was first written. 
It has been said that Version I. was that which Anan-Isho 
used for Book I. of his Paradise; but it can be shown that he had 
before him also a portion at any rate of Version II. For the 
“Compiler of the Book,” ¢.e. Anan-Isho himself, speaks of “another 
codex” in his possession by means of which he supplements his 
main source. At Bk. I. 15 (=A 17) “of Macarius the Child of 
the Cross,” after giving the account that is found in the Greek, 
Anan-Isho adds that “in another codex” he found appended an 
account of how this Macarius used to pray with his arms extended, 
and he inserts it from this second codex!: Dr Budge prints a 
portion of it (II. 198), and it agrees verbally with an addition 
found in Ms. 1. of Version II. (f. 185). It has already been 
pointed out that from a very early date, already in the beginning 
of the sixth century, certain Lives had dropped out of the copies 
of Version I. A set of four of these chapters, missing in Bk. I. of 
the Paradise and in our ss. of Version I. of the Lausiac History, 
stands in Bk. Il. both in b and in v. These four Lives are: 


9 Adolius (here called Aurelius) . : A 104 
10 Moses the Robber (the Ethiopian) A 22 
11 Pior the Egyptian : ; A 87 
12 Moses the Libyan , A 88 


1 Assemani, Bibl. Apost. Vat. 111. 159 [Bedjan, 55]. 
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If the reader turns back to MS. i. of Version II., he will there 
see the same series of chapters—A 104, (30), 22, 87, 88; and in 
that Ms. also Adolius is called Aurelius. A comparison of the 
texts shows that they are the same. Anan-Isho therefore took 
this suite of Lives from a Ms. of Version II. closely akin to our 
MS. 1.; and such a MS. is the one which he speaks of as his “ other 
codex,” and which he used in order to partially fill up the gaps of 
the current copies of Version I. 

The following Mss. in other collections may possibly contain 
further extracts from the Syriac Historia Lausiaca: Library of St 
Catharine’s, Mount Sinai, Ms. 31 (cf. additional note on p. 130 of 
Mrs Smith Lewis’ Catalogue); Royal Library, Berlin, mss. 109 and 
161 (Sachau’s Verzeichnis). Zotenberg’s Catalogue of the Paris 
Fonds syriaque mentions no collection of lives under Palladius’ 
name; but no doubt both there and at the Vatican many single 
lives from the Syriac versions might be found: (cf. the Paris Mss. 
234, 235, 236). 


Lnves of Evagrius. 


The copies of the Life of Evagrius (A 86) require separate 
treatment. There are eight copies in the British Museum collec- 
tion, but they do not stand as part of the Lausiac History: they 
are prefixed to collections of the writings of Evagrius, or are 
included among Lives of Saints. The following Table gives all the 
needful technical details. 








Century Remarks 


Manuscript Reference No. in Wright 


i, Add. 12175 | ff. 122—123 | pccxxvit. | a.p. 534 (?) | Attributed to St Basil 

ii, Add. 14581 | ff. 27—29 DCCXXXIV. VI. 
iii. Add. 14612 | ff. 137—139 | opccxatt. vi or vit. | [Bedjan gives the variants 
of this copy (p. 1011).] 
iv. Add. 14650 ff. 23—25 | pccccxurx.| A.D. 875 | Not mentioned in Wright’s 
Index among the Lives 
of Evagrius 








v. Add. 14578 ff. 1—2 DLXVII. vI or vil. | Begins at Constantinople 
episode (P. G. xxxIv. 
1188 pD) 
vi. Add. 14635 £.5 DLXVIII. VI. Ends with Constantinople 
episode (ibid. 1193 c) 
vii. Add. 14732 | ff. 166—168 | pccccrx111. XIII. 
viii. Add. 17166 f 2 DCCXXXVII. VI. Begins at interview with 





three heretical demons 
| (ibid. 1194 B) 
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Of these Lives of Evagrius, Nos. i-v. are the same translation 
as that in Dr Budge’s copy of the Paradise (Bk. II. c. 14)': all 
these six copies of this translation break off at the words: “He 
was compelled to partake of things cooked by fire” (P. G. XXXIV. 
1194 D): v. has a few additional lines after this point, but they 
are not of Palladius. Nos. vi. and vii. present another translation, 
and No. viii. yet a third; and these contain the conclusion of the 
Life, which is wanting in i-v. All three translations represent 
the extant Greek text, there being no trace of any of the addi- 
tional matter found in the Coptic; but that contained in vi. and 
vil. (as also apparently that in viil., which is but a fragment) is on 
the whole a closer rendering of the Greek than that ini-v. It is 
worth noting here that this last-named translation agrees with 
some of the authorities for the Greek text in stating that St 
Gregory Nazianzen ordained Evagrius deacon, while that found 
in vi. and vil. agrees with others in saying that he was ordained 
by St Gregory of Nyssa; whence it appears that both readings 
existed in the Greek ss. already in the sixth century. 

I do not think that there is sufficient evidence for forming 
an opinion as to whether any of these translations of the Life of 
Evagrius belonged to either Syriac version of the Lausiac 
History. None of the known copies comes into direct contact 
with Palladian matter:—in the Brit. Mus. ms. 14650 (Syr. 
Version I. No. v.) it is separated by several Apophthegmata and 
the Vita Pauli. I think it probably was not in Anan-Isho’s 
copy of Version I.; and I doubt if it stood originally in Book II. 
of the Paradise, as it is found only in b, and not inv. It is quite 
possible that all three Syriac translations of the Life were made 
from Greek copies already detached from the Lausiac History, 
and prefixed to Evagrius’ writings or included among Saints’ 
Lives. 


Syriac Redactions of the Lausiac History. 


The investigation of the Syriac versions so far pursued 
naturally leads up to a discussion of the statement made by 
Dr Wright and repeated by Dr Budge, that “the Syriac copies 


1 [Printed by Bedjan, 231, ] 
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of the work of Palladius differ as much from one another as the 
Greek.” It is evident that the poimt here raised has a most 
important bearing on the general problem the solution of which 
has been sought in this Study,—the determination of the authentic 
form of the Historia Lausiaca. It seems clear that Dr Wright's 
_ opinion must have been based mainly on the British Museum Mss. 
which came under his inspection, for but few Palladian Syriac 
MSS. appear to exist in other libraries. It therefore becomes 
necessary to make an analysis of the several Syriac works connected 
with Palladius’ name in Wright’s Catalogue (chiefly vol. 111. 
1070—1080). 

These Mss. form the series numbered DCCCCXXIIL to DCCCCXXXIL 
by Wright; and the following notes are the result of a personal 
examination of all of them. 


No. pecccexxi. (Addit. Ms. 12173, Century vi. or vi.). (A fuller account 
than Wright’s of the contents of this Ms. is given by Dietrich, Codicum 
Syriacorum Specimina (Marburg, 1855).) Contents : 

(1) Histories of the Solitary Brethren of the Egyptian Desert, in two Parts, 
attributed to Palladius, though neither part is really his. 

(ff. 2—58) Part I.: a collection of Apophthegmata (cf. p. 94). 

(ff 58—73) Part II.: the Mstoria Monachorum in Aegypto of 
Timotheus, but attributed in the colophon, as is usual in the Syriac copies, to 
St Jerome, in spite of the fact that Palladius is named in the title as author 
of the whole work. The first half is very incomplete. 

(ff. 73—111) more Apophtheqmata. 

(ff. 111—117) the two Macarii (A 19—21, less Marcus). 

(2) Histories of the Egyptian Fathers composed by Palladius...at the 
request of Lausus. 

(ff. 118—137) this imperfect copy of the Lausiac History has already 
been noticed (p. 84). 

(ff. 137—180) a series of Apophthegmata entitled “The Sayings of the 
Holy Fathers on Humility” (not by Palladius). 

(ff. 180—181) a note on John of Lycopolis. 


No. pecccxxiv. (Addit. Ms. 17176, A.D. 532). Contents : 

The same as DCCCOXXII. (1), except that the order of the two Parts is 
reversed, the Historia Monachorum (ff. 2—57) coming before the set of 
Apophthegmata (ff. 58—97). 

Stated by Wright, but not by the ms., to be by Palladius. The translation 
is the same in these two Mss., and is the one incorporated by Anan-Isho in his 
Paradise (Book III.); other translations of the Historia Monachorum are to 


1 Catalogue, 1071; Book of the Governors, 11, 193. 
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be found among the British Museum mss. (cf. Appendix I.); and Wright 
elsewhere speaks of it as being by Palladius, and being from the Lausiac 
History!, misled no doubt by the universal acceptance of the Long Recension 
of that work. Dr Budge similarly prints a short extract from the Syriac 
Historia Monachorum on “ Paphnutius and the Merchant” (Rufinus c. 16, 
cf. A 65) as being by Palladius ?. 


No. pocccxxv. (Addit. ms. 17177, Century vi.). Contents : 

(1) “The Histories of the Egyptian Solitaries by Palladius” (ff. 1—61). 
The Syriac title is Narratives of the Monks, and the book is a collection of 
Apophthegmata, and therefore not a true work of Palladius. 

(2) A collection of eighteen Lives called by Wright “another work of 
Palladius, or rather, of Hieronymus” (ff. 61—118). This collection has been 
described above (p. 84); it is for the most part a selection of Lives from the 
Lausiac History, taken from the same translation as DCCCCXXIII. (2). 


No. Deccoxxvi. (Addit. ms. 14676, Century xu1., ff. 43—86). 

This Ms. is mutilated beyond recognition, only narrow strips of the inner 
margins remaining ; its identification with any book is but a guess, and all 
that Wright says is that “it appears to have contained” the work of 
Palladius, 


No. pececxxvul. (Addit. ms. 17215, Century vIIL., ff. 46, 47). 
A mere fragment, not from the Lausiac History, and not attributed to 
Palladius in the ms. A dialogue between an Elder and a Disciple. 


No. pecccxxvull. (Addit. Ms. 17174, a.p. 929, ff. 1—184). 

The work of Palladius on the Profitable Counsels of the Holy Fathers. 
- Relying on Thomas of Marga’s description of the collection or rearrangement 
of Apophthegmata made by Anan-Isho*, Wright recognises the book before us 
as that collection,—“ It would appear to be the work of the monk Anan- 
Isho.” Moreover, Thomas tells us that Anan-Isho incorporated his collection 
in his Paradise, where it formed the last part. Now a comparison of the 
titles of the chapters or sections of Book IV. of the Paradise, as given by 
Assemani and Budge+, with those given by Wright from this Ms. shows them 
to have been the same work. The fact that in the copy before us the work 
is divided into two Parts is a mere accident; in other copies it is not so 
divided. Of course it is evident that this work is in no sense at all a 
redaction of the Lausiac History; it has nothing in common with any of the 
Greek shapes in which the Lausiac History is found. Nor can it be regarded 
as being by Palladius, even though both copies of the Paradise assert at the 
beginning of Book IV. that he was the compiler. The Syrian tradition, 
indeed, regarded Palladius as the one who formed the first great collection of 


1 Catalogue, 650, 1086, 1088, 1127. 

* Book of the Governors, u. 471. 

3 Book of the Governors, Book II., chapters 14 and 15. 

4 Bibl. Orient. 1. 609; Book of the Governors, u. 204—6. [Printed in full 
by Bedjan 442—992. ] 
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Apophthegmata ; an anecdote related by Thomas of Marga contains an ex- 
plicit statement that it was Palladius who “gathered together the Questions 
and their Answers from the collections of the books of the Fathers!”; but 
there is no evidence whatever, nor any reason for supposing, that he made 
any such collection; and it will be shown in § 16 that the great Greek 
collections were not formed for some time after his death. The Syrian 
tradition on the point cannot be regarded as authentic. To sum up :—the 
work before us is Anan-Isho’s rearrangement of the Apophthegmata, almost 
in its original form, standing by itself and not as Book IV. of the Paradise ; 
it has no connection whatever with the Lausiac History ; it is not a work of 
Palladius 2. 


1 Book of the Governors, 11.547. ‘‘Questions and Answers of the holy Fathers” 
was a common Syriac title for Apophthegmata, e.g. Addit, ms. 17177, f. 61; cf. 
Dietrich, Codicum Syriacorum Specimina 6. 

2 I have not hesitated to accept Dr Wright’s identification of No. pccccxxvill. 
with Anan-Isho’s collection of the ‘‘ Questions and Narratives of the Fathers,” even 
though Dr Budge adopts (with Hoffmann) a textual emendation in Thomas of 
Marga’s description which, if the true reading, would make this identification 
erroneous. I observe: 

(1) That the proposed emendation makes Thomas of Marga describe a book 
such as is not known to exist (six hundred chapters, divided into fifteen books of 
forty sections each, Book of the Governors, 11. 190); whereas the actual Syriac 
text, whatever its obscurities, describes (as translated by Assemani, Bibl. Orient. 
ut. 1, 146) a work clearly identical with pcecccxxvimt, (2) Thomas of Marga further 
tells us that this collection of Anan-Isho’s formed the last part of the Paradise ; 
and in both our copies of the Paradise, Book IV. is in the main identical with 
poccexxvil. (3) As there can therefore be no reasonable doubt that this ms. 
pecccxxvill. preserves Anan-Isho’s collection of ‘‘ Questions and Narratives,’ and 
almost in its original form, it follows that the obscurities of Thomas of Marga’s 
text must be cleared up in such a way as to make the description harmonise with 
the thing described. (4) Hence it is manifest that the Syriac word ‘‘ Head,” 
translated ‘‘Capitulum” by Assemani, and ‘‘Chapter” by Budge, here means 
‘‘ Apophthegma”; for what Anan-Isho did was to rearrange the ‘‘ Conversations 
of the Elders” (Budge, 11. 189), i.e. the Syriac collections of apophthegmata, 
which are called in Latin also ‘‘Verba Seniorum’’ (Rosweyd Book V.); and, 
as a matter of fact, Anan-Isho’s work is a collection of apophthegmata, most of 
the extracts from it printed by Dr Budge being literal translations of apo- 
phthegmata found in the Greek and Latin collections. (5) The difficult passage 
wherein Thomas of Marga, after saying that the first portion of the work was 
divided into six hundred and fifteen ‘‘heads”’ (i.e. ‘‘apophthegmata ”), contained 
in fourteen canons and distinctions, adds that ‘‘quodlibet capitulum [apo- 
phthegma] convenientem proprio argumento quaestionem subjunctam contineat ” 
(Assemani), can only be interpreted as meaning that all the apophthegmata 
in each of the fourteen canons or sections had to do with the subject-matter 
announced in the title of the section, e.g. ‘‘On fleeing from men,” ‘‘ On fasting 
and abstinence,” etc. It must be recollected that among the Syrians “‘ Questions 
and Answers” was one of the regular titles for collections of apophthegmata. 
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No. Dococxx1x. (Addit. ms. 14583, Century x1., ff. 1—151), 

The same work as the preceding (incomplete). 

No. Decccxxx. (Addit. ms. 17264, Century x11, ff. 1— 65). 

Illustrations of the Book of the Paradise. This work is based upon the 
Paradise and is thrown into the form of a dialogue between a teacher 
and his disciples ; it is divided into four Parts, each being a commentary 
on one of the four Books of the Paradise: Part IV. is very incomplete. 
Part I. is based on the Lausiac History, but it cannot be described as a 
redaction of it. In the Catalogue (1078) Wright speaks of the Jllustrations 
as another work of Anan-Isho’s; but in his Syriac Jnterature he corrects 
this statement. 

No. Deccoxxxi. (Addit. Ms. 17263, Century x1i1., ff. 1—230). 

Part IV. of the Zdlustrations, commenting on Bk. IV. of the Paradise : im- 
perfect at the beginning, but along with the preceding Ms. it gives the full 
work. Another copy is entered also in the manuscript catalogue of recent 
accessions (Oriental MS. 2311). 

No. Deccocxxx11. (Addvt. ms. 17175, Century x., ff. 1—66). 

An abridgment of the J/lustrations. 


This exhausts the consecutive series of Syriac works brought 
together under Palladius’s name in Wright’s Catalogue, 111. 1070 
—1080; but im the Index, under the heading Palladius and 
Hieronymus are upwards of a hundred references, and there 
are further references under other rubrics. I have looked out 
all these references, and I am able to give, for the first time, an 
analytic Index of the contents of this whole group of the British 
Museum Syriac Collection. I give Wright’s notation only. 


I. The Historia Lausiaca. (Cf. preceding Lists.) 


pDccxxvil. 1d, 3g; DCCLXII. 3; DcCLXxx. 4a,d,6a; DccxcrlI. 17; DcccxIt. 
92; DCCCCXXIII. 1, 2; DCCCCXXV. 2; DCCCCXLIII. 1; DCCCCXLIX. 3, 6; DCCCCL. 
11, 14, 15, 22; pecccux. 6, 10, 23, 77; DecccLxIII. 4, 9, 12°, 13. 

Single Lives :—Amoun pcccxxxvul. 4; Nathaniel Dcccxxvi. 10 (hardly 
legible); Evagrius DLXVII. 1; DLXVIII. 1; DCCXXXIV. 5; DCCXxXXVII. 1 a; 
DCCLIi. 19. 


II. The Historia Monachorum. (Cf. Appendix I.) 


DCCXXVII. 3 p; Dccxxx. 5; Dccovitl. 6 (ff. 148—165) ; pccccxxu1. 1, Part IT. ; 
poccexxiv. Part I.; pocccxxv. 2 (f. 86); DcocccxXxxvM. 2; DCCCCXLI. 6; 
pecccxil. 1 (f. 48); DccccxLix. 4; DCCCCLX. 28, 29, 30, 31; DccccLxIII, 12, 


Anyone who has examined the multitudinous Syriac redactions of the apophtheg- 
mata in the British Museum collection, will appreciate the utility of Anan-Isho’s 
undertaking. 

1 P. 176 (a reprint from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. 9). 
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Ill. Collections of Apophthegmata. 


a. Anan-Isho’s Collection (Bk. IV. of the Paradise), poccxxxtv. 1, 3, 4; 
DCCCXXXVII. 21; DCCCCXXVIII.; DccccxxIx. 1. [Bedjan.] 

b. Great Collection entitled “ Histories of the Egyptian Monks.” peccyrtt. 
6 (f 81); pecccxxi. 1 (f. 2); pocccxxiv. (f. 58); Decccxuim. 1 (f. 1) (ef. 
Dietrich, Codicum Syriacorum Specimina). 

c. Miscellaneous Collections. 


Roky REE 70: poocxt1. 19, 22: 


prix. 1; xvi 1 
DCCXXVII. 3 a—c, e, f, h—o. XVIII. 2, 4. 
XXXVI iL. Kx. 2a 
XLI. 3. XXIV. 5. 
XLIV. 3. Xxvi. 10. 
Lit. 2. xXxViL. 1,4, 3, 
Link 9, 28: XXXIV. 8. 
VD. xxever, 2) 01, 
LX. 3:(ff. 56,77), 6,9, 11, 1a: XL. G6: 
Exx, 10; XLill. 1, 4. 
LXXII. 5. Lyi. iy. i6, vu’ 14,-xliv., 
LXXImi, 2. xlv. 1, xlviii. 3. 
LXxx. 2,4 ¢. LXII, 
9.0.9.0 5 on pDocccxxitl. (ff. 73, 137). 
XCII. 5, 8. EVE: 
xcomi. 17, 24. . KL. 2. 
XCVII. 6. xiii. 1 (ff. 41, 58). 
pCccE. 13. XLIx. 1, 3 (f. 11), 4(f. 43). 
vi. 19: LIx. 6, 8. 


vit. 6 (ff. 111, 165). Fly-leaf entries referred to on 
D6 pp. 460, 576, 591, 788, 1005 of Catal. 


IV. Miscellaneous Docwments. 


DCCCXXX.; DCCCOXXXI.; Oriental 2311; DocccxxxIl. (abridgment). (Illus- 
trations of the Paradise.) 

DCCXXX. 9; DCCLII. 14; DCCLKXK. 5; DCOGOXXxIxX. 1; mececzic Te DCCCCXIIT. 
7; pecccixut. 10 (Life of Serapion Sindonita stated in DccccLxmII. (Cent. 
xu.) to be by Palladius; but is quite different from Hist. Laus. A 83—85. 
Printed by Bedjan, Acta V). 

R. F. xurx. 56 (Extract from Serapion’s Life of Macarius of Egypt; zbzd.). 

DCCLXII. 6; DCCLXXxIv. 1; DcoccoxLv1. 1 (Asketicon of Pachomius; <did.). 

pcecccxLvI. 3 (Note on John of Lycopolis). Also in DccLXI. 6; DCCCCXXIII. 2. 

DCCCCXXVI.; DccccoxxvilI. (Unidentified). 

DCCCOXLV. 7; DCCCCLX. 26; DccccLxxx. (Erroneous references). 
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I have no doubt that among these Apophthegmata might be 
found further extracts from the Lausiac History. On the other 
hand, some Apophthegmata are explicitly stated to be “from the 
work of Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis” (cf. DcCLUI. 28, DCCCLVI. 
iv. 16, xlv. 1, DccCLx11.); but they are not really his. I have already 
referred to the erroneous Syrian tradition that the Apophthegmata 
were collected by Palladius; the notes or colophons at beginning 
and end of Dr Budge’s copy speak of the whole Paradise as being 
“written by Palladius for Lausus,’ and the book is frequently 
called the “ Paradise of Palladius.” Thus among the Syrians not 
only the Lausiac History but also the Historia Monachorum and 
the Apophthegmata came to be attributed to Palladius, and the 
two last named works were often called the Lausiac History. Dr 
Wright in his Catalogue naturally follows the Syrian practice, and 
habitually speaks of the Historia Monachorum and of Apophtheg- 
mata as being by Palladius, and even from the Lausiac History. 
And Dr Budge, both in the Book of the Governors and in the 
Laughable Stories of Bar-Hebraeus, prints a number of Apophtheg- 
mata from Book IV. of the Paradise under Palladius’ name’. 

The fact of the matter is this, that 1t was the fashion among 
the Syrians to ascribe to Palladius any work relating to the 
Egyptian monks. In this way a number of books came to be 
identified more or less with the Lausiac History; and only in this 
loose, and indeed quite untrue, sense can it be said that the Syriac 
copies of the work of Palladius present different redactions. Of all 
the Syriac works that went under the name of Palladius, the 
Lausiac History alone is really his; and of the Lausiac History, 
properly so-called, two translations have occurred among the 
several Mss. that have come under view, but only one redaction ; 
no reason has been met with for suspecting the existence of any 
other redaction among the Syrians. And (almost needless to add) 
that redaction substantially agrees with the one which has in 
these pages been known as the Short Recension (B). Both Syriac 
versions carry back this recension in its main features to the 
early sixth, if not the fifth, century. 


1 Similarly Zotenberg (Catal. p. 139). Three of the extracts in the Laughable 
Stories are really from Palladius, cf. next page. 
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A list is appended of the portions of the Syriac Versions which are in 
print [elsewhere than in Bedjan’s volume]. 
Version I, 
Tullberg (Paradisus Patrum) : 
A 28, Paul the Simple (p. 21). 
A 29. Pachon (here called Pachomius) (p. 29). 
A 35. Elias (p. 41). 
A 43 (less C) and 47. John of Lycopolis (p. 1). 
A 89. Chronius of Phoenicia (p. 12). 
A 90—95. Jacob the Lame and Paphnutius (p. 13). 
A 101. Ephraim Syrus (p. 9). 
A 117 (init.) and 136. Virgin of Alexandria and Athanasius (p. 33). 
A 138. Taor (p. 36). 
A 139. Virgin and Colluthus (p. 37). 
A 141. Girl who calumniated a Lector (p. 38). 
Budge (Book of the Governors, I1.) : 
Epistle to Lausus : Maxapi¢w (p. 195). 
Proemium : *Ey ratry 7 BiBXe@ (p. 196). 
A10and 11. Pambo and Pior (p. 35). 
A 14. Apollonius the Merchant (p. 470). 
A 15 and 16. Paesius and Isaias—first half (p. 471). 
A 28. Paul the Simple (p. 32). 
A 83. Serapion Sindonita—the first few lines (p. 586). 
A 86. Evagrius—-three lines (= P. G’. xxxiv. 1194 B) (p. 201). 
A 136. Virgin of Alexandria and Athanasius—portions of the first half 
(onao): 
A 147. Juliana—three lines from the first half (p. 200). 
(The piece on Bessarion, printed p. 572, from Book II. c. 16, is not 
A 116, but Apophthegma 12 under Bessarion’s name (P. G. Lxv. 141).) 
Budge (Laughable Stories of Bar-Hebraeus) : 
A 8. Amoun of Nitria—the first half (p. 53). 
A 20. Macarius of Alexandria—the story of the hyena (out of Book IV.) 
(p. 49). 
A 29. Pachon (called Pachomius)—the second half (p. 45). 
Cureton (Corpus Ignatianum) : 
A 43. John of Lycopolis—three lines on John’s prophecies, the part 
omitted in A (p. 351). 


Version II. 
Assemani (Bibl. Apost. Vat. 11. 148) : 
Al. Isidore—first four or five lines. 
A 35. Elias—three lines c. med. (end of MS8.). 
Budge (Look of the Governors, 11.) : 
A 17. Macarius Junior (in the Syriac “the Child of the Cross”)—a few 
lines not in the Greek (p. 198). [Bedjan 55.] 
(A 104, 22, 87, 88, Bedjan 218—226.] 


§ 11. THE ARMENIAN VERSION. 


(By Professor Armitage Robinson.) 


Among the Lives of the Holy Fathers, edited from Armenian 
mss. by the Mechitarists of 8S. Lazzaro (Venice, 1855, 2 vols.), the 
following correspond more or less closely with portions of the 
Lausiac History. They all occur in vol. 1.; the latter part of 
that volume and the whole of vol. 1. bemg taken up with the 
A pophthegmata'. 

p. 82. Paul the Simple = A 28. 

Two recensions of the Armenian version. Neither of them 
follows closely the Greek or the Syriac (Budge, Book of Governors, 
1. 35 f.).: They are paraphrases rather than translations. The 
closing section gives Paul’s time as a monk, and his total age 
(108 years). It also states the month and day of his death, and is 
therefore probably a recension for liturgical use. 

p. 89. Macarius of Alexandria = A 20, 21. 

This shows great freedom of reproduction, but is clearly based 
on the Greek text, and has no resemblance to the Coptic recen- 
sion. The mirage story and the antelope story are welded into 
one, the scene being transferred to the saint’s cell. A devil in the 
form of a maiden offers him first water, and then milk which she 
has milked from an antelope. The Marcus story is not separated 
from the Life of Macarius, but follows immediately after his temp- 
tation to travel, At the close of it the text passes without a 


1 Vol. 1. also contains portions of the Historia Monachorum. 

2 The order of incidents in A 20, 21 (Migne, P. G. xxx1v. 1050 ff.) is confused. 
The true order, and in some points a better text, is printed, ib. 184 ff. from Floss. 
There the Marcus story follows the temptation to travel, as in the Armenian and 
Latin versions. 


B. P. G 
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break into the Life of John of Lycopolis. Thus the hyena story 
and some further matter is altogether wanting. 

p. 95. John of Lycopolis = A 43. 

Inc. ‘I Macarius! and Evagrius and Albinus and Ammonius 
wished to know the truth about the blessed John’ (= P. G. xxxIv. 
1113 B). It agrees with the Greek text in Migne in having 
lost a sentence by homoeoteleuton in col. 1113 D between Evaypiou 
and cal év T@ peta&d x«.7.r. Its closing section (p. 97) contains 
the statements found in col. 1115 A as to his being 40 years in the 
desert, never seeing a woman, and never being seen when eating 
or drinking. Then follows (p. 97) the Life of John of Lycopolis 
from the Historia Monachorum. 

p. 162. Serapion = A 83—85. 

An abbreviation of the Greek, containing each of the anecdotes. 
In the case of the second (the Athenian philosophers) the Arme- 
nian text is very corrupt or is the rendering of corrupted and 
misunderstood Greek: the story is completely marred. There is 
no break before or after the mention of Domninus. Instead of 
panty ‘Opeyévous (P. G. Xxxiv. col. 1187 4) the Arm. has simply 
‘the disciple. After the story of the virgin at Rome (A 85), 
follows the story of the selling of the little Gospel, and the story 
of the mourning for the lost treasure: neither of these being in 
the Short Recension (B) of the Lausiac History. At the close we 
read that the saint died in Scete in the cell of his disciple 
Zacharias. 

The story of the little Gospel is as follows: 

“And when he had returned thence he came to Alexandria ; 
and he had a little Gospel. He saw a man taken for debt, and 
he sold the Gospel and gave it for the debt, and released him. 
Now before this he saw a poor man naked, shivering with the 
cold, and he took his coat and gave it to him. When he saw him, 
that kept the way of peace [so, literally: 1t 1s probably a confusion 
of 6 émt ths eipnvns, P. G. Xxxiv. 1220 B], he saith unto him: 
Father, who hath stripped thee? And he holding out the Gospel 


1 This sentence explains why John of Lycopolis comes in at this point. 
Macarius is supposed to be the narrator of that saint’s story. This seems to have 
arisen from a misunderstanding of the Greek, éyw re kal of mepl Tov makdprov 
Hvdypwov «.7.r. 
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saith unto him: This hath stripped me. And afterwards he sold 
the Gospel. And when he came to his cell, his disciple Zacharias 
saith unto him: Father, where is thy tunic? He saith unto him: 
My son, I have sent it on before, where we have need of it. And 
he saith unto him: Where is the little Gospel? Then he saith: 
That which said unto me, Sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, itself have I sold and given, that we may have boldness 
there.” 

This story is told in Leontius’s Life of John the Almsgiver 
(c, xxiii. ed. Gelzer, 1893, p. 48) in the Armenian Apophthegmata 
(vol. 11. p. 244) and in a brief form among the Verba Seniorum 
(Ruf.) § 70 (Rosweyd, p. 512), in each case being related of 
Serapion. In Socrates, H. H. 1v. 23 it is given in the same brief 
form as told by Evagrius of ‘a certain brother’: cf. Verba Seniorwm 
(Pelag.) 1. 6, c. 5 (Rosw. p. 582). 

But in the Long Recension of the Lausiac History it is told of 
Bessarion (A 116, a section which is one of two which are found 
in A, but not in B or C). The narrative there is longer than in 
any of the other sources referred to. 

It is to be noted that in the Armenian the incident which 
follows almost immediately (the weeping for the lost treasure) 
has a parallel in the A pophthegmata (sub verbo Bessarion: Cotelier, 
reprinted in P. G. Lxv. 144). This also is attributed to Serapion 
in the Armenian version of the Apophthegmata (vol. U1. p. 557 f.)+. 

The composite nature of these latter portions makes it doubtful 
whether the statement as to the saint’s death came from the 


1 The following summary may be useful : 


Little Gospel. 
Apophth. Lat. Ruf. Rosw. 512 (very short) SERAPION. 
— Arm, 11. 244 
Leontius’s John Eleemos. ec. 23 
Life of Serapion, Arm, 1. 164 


9 


” 


rd 


Long Recension of Laus. Hist. (A 116) BEssaRION. 

Socrates, H. E. tv, 23 (very short and told rere 

Apophthegm. Lat. Pelag. Rosw. 582 by Evagrius) : 
Lost Treasure. 

Apophthegm. Arm. 1. 557 f. SERAPION. 

Life of Serapion, Arm. 1. 164 - 

Apophthegm. Graec. (Cotelier) P. G. txv. 144 BESSARION, 


1—2 
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Lausiac History, where the Mss. vary between év “Poyn and 
év épnuw, and where there is no mention of a disciple at this 
point’. 

p. 224. Eulogius and the Cripple = A 26. 

The heading of this piece is ‘Story of Ligion of Alexandria’: 
but in the text the name is given as ‘Liginus.’ Except at a few 
points, where changes are intentionally mtroduced, the Armenian 
follows the Greek pretty closely. We may note the principal 


alterations, which are in part made in the supposed interest of 


the saint’s character. 

Migne, P. G. xxxtv. 1073 B ’Axnédvav otv Ka® éavtov, Kal 
Ente els cuvodiav Bovdopmevos eiceNOeiv, unte S€ wovos TAnpodo- 
POUMEVvOS, EUPEV TLVA K.T.r. 

Arm. p. 224, ‘And he thought to enter into a monastery: 
and he was diligent in attending (lit. ‘was first’ or ‘beforehand’) 
night and day in the church of God: And as he went at the ninth 
hour (cf. Acts 11. 1) to the church, he saw a man, etc. 

1074 © Kat KorXaKevoas TOV AEAoPBnpEVOY, EuBarwv avTor els 
axddos BovxorsKkov, €EjNOev THs Toews ev vuKTL Kal avnveyKEV 
AUTOV ELS TO MOVaTTHPLOV TOD peyddov “AyTwviov. 

Arm. p. 226. ‘And he went and began to coax the cripple, 
that he might be able to take him to the holy Antony. And 
Liginus saith to the cripple: Wilt thou, my lord, that we go to 
pray at the monastery of Antony? And the cripple saith: As 
thou wilt, And they rose up and went and came to the disciples 
of Antony, and were there one day, etc. 

Lower down the Armenian adds that Antony ‘did not see’ 
Liginus, because of the darkness, at the time when he called him 
by his name. 

At 1075 D we read in the Greek that ‘within forty days 
Kulogius died, and then again ‘within three days more’ the 
cripple died : but at 1076 A we learn that Cronius arrives when 
the monks are keeping the ‘forty days mind’ (ta teacapakooTd) 
of Eulogius, and the ‘three days mind’ of the cripple (cf. Ap. 
Const. vii. 42, Lagarde, p. 276, for these terms). The Armenian 
avoids the difficulty which these statements involve by simply 


1 According to a Syriac ms. Life of Serapion in Brit. Mus. (Wright, Cat. 11, 
695) Serapion dies ‘at the convent of Pachomius in the desert,’ 
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saying, in the second place, ‘keeping the memorial of the blessed 
Liginus and of the cripple.’ 

At the close Cronius takes the Gospel to swear to the truth 
of his narrative; and he then describes how he had acted as 
interpreter between Eulogius and Antony, as the latter knew no 
Greek. The Armenian translator has failed to catch the first 
point, and he has no interest in the second. So he closes the 
Life thus: ‘The holy father took the Gospel and comforted (them) 
and spake perfect words concerning them that were perfected in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 

These examples show the freedom with which these Lives 
were reproduced for edification. There is no ground at all for 
supposing that the changes are based on independent sources of 
information. 

The corruption of the name of Eulogius into Liginus raises 
the question whether we should postulate an intermediate 
translation into Syriac. The story of Eulogius is mentioned in 
Wright’s Catalogue, ut. 1127. The name is written aw. 
This seems to offer us no explanation of Ziginus. Moreover there, 
in the heading at any rate, the cripple is said to be a leper. 
So that the Syriac Version I., at any rate, cannot well be the 
original of the Armenian. 

p. 318. Evagrius = A 86. 

In the Venice edition this Life is not printed with those 
of which we have spoken above; but forms the first item in the 
second division of vol. 1, coming under the heading ‘ Paralipomena 
ex secunda interpretatione. This apparently means that the 
version does not belong to the earliest period of Armenian 
literature. 

The first section, beginning ‘In many ways, beloved, etc. 1s a 
very free paraphrase of the first ten lines of the Greek. One 
curious point deserves notice: the words was te 7AOev emt Tov 
poovnpn ckotrov are rendered ‘how he came to the remote places 
of Rebon’ (a 24pntf), The same word recurs later on as a 
translation of Melania’s words, 6Ts éyn Tov cKotrov TovToU els TOV 
poovnpn Biov, where the Armenian has (literally), ‘that thou hast 


the great diligence of toil of the desert of Rebon’ (2 hpntf), 
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The word oxo7mes has apparently been misunderstood by the 
translator, but I do not understand the word which he has 
substituted. The Venice editors print it with a capital letter’. 

After the first paragraph the Armenian follows the Greek 
rather more closely. We may note that the native town of 
Evagrius is said to be ‘Iberia’; and that Gregory Nazianzen is 
said to have ordained him ‘chief of the deacons. When Melania 
bade him tell her the real cause of his long illness (efzre ov pou 
Ta éy TH Stavoia cov), we read, in the Greek, mporoyncer ody avTh 
To Kata Kwvotavtwotodww avtT@® cupBdav. This is probably not 
the best reading of the Greek. Other readings are to cvpBdv 
and to cuumav. The Armenian has, ‘He confessed to her con- 
cerning his thoughts (or, ‘his secrets’).’ This is mainly based on 
the former sentence (Ta év TH dvavoia avTovd), which the Armenian 
does not reproduce: but it presents a curious, though quite 
accidental, coincidence with the Coptic, ‘Then he manifested all 
his thoughts to her?’ (Amél. Hist. Laus. p. 111). 

In the passage about his books we read: ‘He composed three 
books divinely-inspired (or, ‘sacred’) for (or, ‘of’) solitaries, and 
against word-builders (a usual word for ‘ poets’) and against the 
cleverness of demons (or, ‘demons of cleverness’). This is a 
desperate attempt at rendering tpia BuBAia tepd, Movayov (or 
povaxav), AvTIppNTLKOY, OUTW KANOvpMEVA' TAS TPS TOUS Saipovas 
uToBéuevos Téxyvas. It throws, I fear, no light on the Greek text. 

The story of the visit of the three heretics is given in the 
short form: ‘Again, there appeared to him in the day-time three 
demons in the likeness of clerics, contending with him concerning 
the faith. One of them said that he was an Arian, another a 
Eunomian, the other an Apollinarian ; and he vanquished them by 
his wisdom: and having made known (or ‘ recognised’) the temp- 
tations, lifting his hands to heaven unto God,—immediately the 
demons disappeared from him. The last clause may be compared 
with the additional words in the Latin Version II. at this point 


1 [The following suggests itself as a possible conjecture: in the second passage, 
and in the first also in some mss., the Greek is uovnpyn Biov. The translator may 
have misread it wovn pnBiv, and then rendered it ‘‘the desert of Rebon.” E. C. B.] 

2 This however is a mere echo of the words which precede: ‘ Tell me openly all 
thy thoughts.’ 
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(Rosw. p. 997): they only agree however in the statement that 
the demons disappeared ; and this was a not unnatural supplement 
to the story. There is no ground for thinking that they come 
from the longer form of the Greek. 

After the statement that the demons who contended with him 
could not be numbered, comes the story of the announcement 
of his father’s death, which in the Greek comes at the very end. 
Then follows the account of his prophesying. The Greek is then 
rendered fairly well to the end of the statement that for three 
years he had not been troubled by the desires of the flesh. The 
life then closes thus: ‘After such suffering and afflictions and 
intolerable temptations of demons, and after austerities and un- 
ceasing prayers, having lived as a monk in good conversation, 
having kept the faith and having finished his course he came to 
his rest in the same desert in Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

After this formal close of the Life follows a short section which 
deserves attention from more than one point of view. It is, as 
the Venice editor points out, a kind of colophon connecting the 
Life with the works of Evagrius, which followed. The Armenian 
text is printed in a somewhat more satisfactory form in Dr 
Dashian’s valuable catalogue of the Armenian Mss. in the Mechi- 
tarist Library at Vienna (1895, p. 614)!: 

‘This Evagrius having lived in the desert fifty-four years, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit of Jesus Christ and our Saviour, 
made light to shine in mighty wise on me the unworthy. 

I have written and set out according to my power three 
books in ordered and easy and convenient discourses :—the first 
concerning the true faith of the solitaries: the second against 
disputers and word-builders (perhaps ‘orators and poets’): the 
third concerning spirits of evil—we have made answer from the 
holy scriptures to the demons which tempt us; that ye reading 
and profiting, Christ may make you victorious over the spirit of 
evil.’ 

1. The last book here referred to is clearly the ’Avtippntvxov. 
The title and first words are given in the same Catalogue, p. 615, 


1 Lists of the works of Evagrius which follow the Life in Armenian mss. will be 
found in this Catalogue (see Codd. 235 and 276), and also in Father Carekin’s 
Catal. of Anc. Arm. Translations (Venice, 1889), pp. 421 ff. 
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§ 14: ‘Of Evagrius: Answer from the holy scriptures to the 
demons which tempt us: The intelligent beings under heaven, 
etc. In an Appendix to Zéckler’s Hvagrius Ponticus (Munich, 
1893) Dr F. Baethgen has given a translation of the first two 
chapters of this work from an imperfect Ms. at Berlin (Sachau 
302), The title agrees closely with the Armenian title, and at 
the end of each chapter come the words: ‘Praised be our Lord 
Christ, which hath given us the victory over the thoughts of—, 
according to the evil thoughts in question. Thus we see that the 
closing words of the Armenian colophon are derived from the 
‘Avtippntexov itself. 

2. But this colophon requires further investigation. For a 
portion of it is verbally identical with a colophon found in an 
Armenian codex of the Acts and Epistles in the British Museum 
(Addit. Ms. 19730) and in some other Armenian Bibles, at the 
end of the Epistle to Philemon. Let us set the two colophons 
side by side, so far as their common material extends : 


B. M. Addit. 197380. Enp oF LiFe oF EVAGRIUS. 
bebgh & Yupylgh telah be qapytal 
prann Magt pun Mjagifs puliveal 
anfplypnte gabon Lppu ahps 
Ue ile LL) 
jue p pies Te phe parsae jucppikuy te phe pe san 
EE pe ee fe ek 
I have written and set out I have written and set out 
according to (my) power, according to my power 
in lines, the books three books 
of Paul the Apostle 
in ordered and easy in ordered and easy 
lections. and convenient discourses. 


It seems quite clear that either these colophons are from the 
same hand, or else one is imitated from the other. 

3. But the first, as Mr Conybeare pointed out (Journ. of 
Philology, vol. XXi11. pp. 241 ff: see Huthaliana, Texts and Studies, 
Il. 3, pp. 3 and 8), is a translation of the notable colophon of 
Codex H of the Pauline Epistles. 


1 The complete work is to be found in the British Museum: see Wright’s Cat. 
11. p. 446, no. 4. 
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éypawa kal €€eOeunv xa 
Ta OUvapw oTELynpor 
TOOE TO TEVKOS TaUNOU 
Tov aTroaTONoU* pos éy 
ypammov Kai evKaTadnw 
TTOV avayvwoww TOV Ka 
P nas adehdaov: rap ov 
aTavT@Y TOALNS’ GUY 
YVOUNV ate EvXN TH 
Umép €uov: THY oUVTE 
pipopav Kourfopevos 

fen TNn 

Is then the Armenian colophon at the end of the Life of 
Evagrius likewise a translation from a Greek colophon, composed 
by a Greek editor of the works of Evagrius? Or is it an Armenian 
production which imitates a colophon found in Armenian Bibles ? 
The question is not easy to answer: but I would note in favour of 
the Armenian origin of the colophon the following points: 

(1) The verbal agreement between the two colophons in 
Armenian seems too close to be readily accounted for as due 
to independent translations of the same Greek words. This is 
especially the case in regard to the words ‘in ordered and easy...’ 
which represent, but do not literally render, the Greek pos 
eyypabmov Kal EevKATAaANUTTO?.... 

(2) The writer of the Armenian colophon has made a mistake 
in saying that Evagrius ‘lived fifty-four years in the desert.’ 
This was the total duration of his life. The mistake could 
scarcely have arisen from a reading of the statement at the 
beginning of the Greek Life: és akiws tod érayyédpatos 
avtov éEacknoas TeNEVTA ETOV TEVTNKOVTA TETTAPwWY EV TH EPH. 
I think it might have come more easily from a hasty perusal of 
the Armenian version, where the order of the words is somewhat 
different. In any case the error shows that it was only by his 
writings, and not through personal acquaintance, that Evagrius 
‘caused light to shine upon’ his editor. 

(3) The confusion which we have noted in the account of the 
three books of Evagrius as given in the Armenian version of the 
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Life finds a parallel in the colophon. The last of the three is, as 
we have seen, the ’“Avtippntixov. But so too, both in the Life 
and in the colophon, must the second book be: ‘Against word- 
builders’ (Life); ‘Against disputers and word-builders’ (colo- 
phon). 

I am not prepared, however, to say that these indications are 
decisive of the question. 

4. The most curious coincidence of all remains to be noted. 
The colophon of Codex H is also found in Codex Neapolitan. M1. 
A. 7; and there it begins thus: 

Evdypios éypawta nat é&eOéunv.... 

Dr Ehrhard of Wiirzburg, who poited this out (Centralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, 1891, vit. 9, pp. 385 ff.), also observed that, in 
the almost obliterated line of Codex H which precedes the word 
éypaypa, part of the name of Evagrius is still to be traced’. He 
went on to conjecture that Evagrius Ponticus was the true author 
of the elaborate apparatus attached to the Acts and Pauline 
Epistles under the name of Euthalius. I have shown in my 
Euthaliana that this colophon does not proceed from the original 
compiler of the Euthalian apparatus, but belongs to an edztio 
minor, in Which that apparatus is much abbreviated, but which 
quite probably was made in 396, we. in the lifetime of our 
Evagrius. 

I can offer no further ight upon the coincidence by which a 
colophon at the close of a Life of Evagrius corresponds so closely 
with a biblical colophon which contains the name of Evagrius. 
We seem further than ever from an explanation when we note 
that in the Armenian Bible mss. the latter colophon does not 
contain the name of Evagrius at all. 

It may be worth while to add that in Syriac Mss., although the 
Life of Evagrius often precedes a collection of his writings, there is 
no trace to be found of the colophon with which we have been 
dealing. 

oA, Rh. 


1 T have been inclined to think that eyarpiv, not eyarpioc, originally stood 
in Codex H, and that afterwards eyO@aAloc ETTICKOTT...... was written over it. 
But the defacement of the line makes it difficult to speak with any certainty. 


§ 12. THE Coptic VERSION. 


M. Amélineau has done more than any one else to make 
accessible and to illustrate the Coptic records of the early monks; 
so that his works will be prominently before us in this section 
and in others to follow. They are somewhat scattered; and there- 
fore a list of those which deal with early Coptic monachism is 
furnished in a footnote’. M. Amélineau maintains that the 


1 The most important of the works in question are those contained in the series 
of Coptic and Arabic Texts, with Translations and Introductions, entitled Monu- 
ments pour servir a Uhistoire de UV Egypte chrétienne au tIv° et v° siécles. Three 
volumes have so far appeared :— 

1. Tome 1.—(Mémoires publiés par les membres de la Mission archéologique 
frangaise au Caire, Tome 4). 

Fascicule 1. pp. 1—478 (1888), containing Lives and documents 
relating to Abba Schnoudi. 

2. Tome 1.—Fascicule 11. pp. 479—840 (1895), containing fragments on Pacho- 
mius, Theodore, Horsiisi, Schnoudi, and John of Lycopolis. 

3. Tome 11.—(Annales du Musée Guimet, Tome 17; 1889). Histoire de Saint 
Pakhome et de ses Communautés, containing Bohairic and Arabic Lives and Sahidic 
fragments. 

4, Tome m1.—(Annales du Musée Guimet, Tome 25; 1894). Histoire des 
Monastéres de la Basse-Egypte, containing Lives and documents relating to Paul 
the Hermit, St Anthony, the Macarii, and others. 

Tome tv., to contain the great Coptic collection of Apophthegmata, or Sayings 
of the Fathers, is promised, 

5. De Historia Lausiaca quaenam sit hujus ad Monachorum Aegyptiorum 
historiam scribendam utilitas. Adjecta sunt quaedam hujus historiae Coptica 
fragmenta inedita, (Paris: Leroux, 1887.) 

6. Voyage dun Moine égyptien dans le désert. A French translation of a 
Coptic Vita Onuphrii, cf. Rosweyd, 99. (Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie 
et @ Varchéologie é€gyptienne et assyrienne, 1883; reprinted, Vienna: Holzhausen, 
1883.) 

7. Fragments Coptes pour servir a Vhistoire de la conquéte de Vv Egypte par les 
Arabes. (Journal Asiatique, Nov.—Dec. 1888 ; reprinted, Paris: Leroux, 1889.) 

The above include original texts; those that follow are more popular in 
character : 

8. Etude historique sur St Pachéme et le cénobisme primitif dans la Haute- 
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Lausiac History and the other Greek and Latin works of the same 
period describing Egyptian monastic life were in great measure 
but translations and adaptations of Coptic materials. The reasons 
which he brings forward in support of this theory in the case of 
other works are carefully examined in Appendix III.; and it is 
there, I think, proved in regard to the chief of them—the A poph- 
thegmata Patrum, the Vita Pauli, and the Historia Monachorwum— 
that the Greek or Latin texts are the originals and the Coptic 
the translations’. The reader who has studied this Appendix will 
approach the consideration of the Coptic fragments of the Lausiac 
History with a presumption in favour of the ordinary view that it 
is an original Greek work. And this presumption, I venture to 
think, will remain unaffected by an examination of the specific 
arguments brought forward on the opposite side by M. Amélineau 
in the case of the Lausiac History. He deals with the question 


Egypte dapres les monuments Coptes. (Bulletin de UInstitut Egyptien, 1886 ; 
reprinted, Cairo, 1887.) 

9. Les Moines Egyptiens : Vie de Schnoudi. (Annales du Musée Guimet, 
Bibliotheque de Vulgarisation; Paris: Leroux, 1889.) 

10. Samuel de Qalamoun. (Revue de UV Histoire des Religions, 1894; reprinted, 
Paris: Leroux, 1894.) 

11. Le Christianisme chez les anciens Coptes. (Revue de UV Histoire des Reli- 
gions, 1886—7 ; reprinted, Paris: Leroux, 1887.) 

12. Contes et Romans de V Egypte Chrétienne. (Collection de Contes et Chansons 
populaires, Tomes 13 et 14; Paris: Leroux, 1888.) (Especially the Introduction.) 

13. Réle of the Demon in the ancient Coptic Religion. (The New World, 1893.) 

14. Essai sur Vévolution historique et philosophique des idées morales dans 
V Egypte anctenne. (Bibliotheque de Ecole des hautes études :—sciences religieuses, 
Tome tv.; Paris: Leroux, 1895.) 

15. Géographie de V Egypte % Vépoque Copte. (Paris: Imprimerie Nat., 1893.) 


1 In the note appended to § 13 reasons are indicated that have led me to 
the belief that the Greek, rather than the Coptic, is the original redaction of 
the Vita Pachomii; M. Ladeuze has made a special study of the redactions of this 
Vita, and though he has not yet published his investigations in full, he has made 
the statement that the conclusion at which he has arrived is that the Greek is 
the original (Muséon, Avril 1897, p. 171). Mr W. E. Crum tells me that he has 
found Coptic fragments of the Vita Antonii, and that he is satisfied they are 
translations from the Greek Vita. And in regard to the Lausiac History itself 
Dr Preuschen, who has studied the question attentively, holds the Coptic fragments 
to be translations from the Greek of Palladius. It seems that this seductive theory 
of Coptic originals demands much more serious study than it has up to this 
received. 
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in his brochure De Historia Lausiaca (pp. 28, 29), and relies on a 
twofold argument :— 


(1) There is nothing in Palladius which is uncongenial to Egyptian ways 
of thinking. His accounts of Amoun of Nitria, Moses the Robber and Paul 
the Simple contain the same incidents as are related of them in the Coptic 
Synaxarium ; and things told by Palladius of other monks find parallels in 
the Coptic documents.—No significance however can be attached to this cir- 
cumstance, unless the accounts are not merely similar, but virtually identical. 
The Lives of Paul the Simple, for example, in the Historia Lausiaca and the 
Historia Monachorum are very like one another, but there is no question of 
plagiarism on either side. That Palladius should have accurately reproduced 
Coptic modes of thought is sufficiently accounted for by his long abode in 
Egypt. And it may very well be that he had read Coptic books and derived 
from them some of his knowledge about those earlier monks whom he had 
not seen, and based portions of his history upon the recollection of what he 
had read therein. But this is not the question at issue. The question is 
whether considerable portions of the Lausiac History are direct translations 
from Coptic sources. 


(2) The second argument meets this issue. There are in the Lausiac 
History certain constructions which betray their Coptic origin, and were 
certainly translated from Coptic into Greek. Three specimens of such Coptic 
idioms found in the Lausiac History are brought forward,—the oft recurring 
Sinyjoaro pot adeAdds tis, and the form of adjuration or request: rav rodav 
gov amtoueba (A 15, 16).—I cannot see any reason why such expressions 
should not have been employed by a Greek writer. The third instance of a 
Copticism is taken from one of the parts interpolated from the Historia 
Monachorum, and cannot therefore be admitted as evidence in the case of the 
Lausiac History ; it is considered in its proper place in Appendix III. It is 
true that M. Amélineau says that he gives only a few instances out of many ; 
but it must be supposed that those which he selects are among the most 
striking. 


We may now proceed to an examination of the texts. Of the 
Coptic Version of the Lausiac History only a few considerable 
fragments are known to be extant. Zoega prints excerpts from 
them?, and Amélineau the full texts’; both writers furnish trans- 
lations. | 


1 Catalogus Codicum Copticorum manu scriptorum qui in Museo Borgiano adser- 
vantur (Romae, 1810). 

2 De Historia Lausiaca (Fragments 1—4); Histoire des Monastéres de la Basse- 
Egypte (Fragment 5). 
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The following is a list of the Fragments : 
(1) The Dedicatory Epistle: Maxapifw cov tiv mpoaiperw 
(PG, SR S1V L001): 


(2) The Preface, or Aunynows: TloAA@y moda Kal Trotkira 
(P. G. xxxiv. 1001—1010); 


(3) The Life of Pambo or Pamo (A 10, 11). 
(4) The Life of Evagrius (imperfect at the end) (A 86). 


(5) The Life of Macarius of Alexandria (imperfect at the 
beginning) (A 20, 21)! 

These fragments are all in the Bohairic or northern dialect. 
The MS. containing 1 to 4 dates from the tenth century; that 
containing 5 was written in 1153% Fragments 3, 4,5 contain a 
considerable amount of matter not found in the Greek, Thus two 
distinct questions arise in connection with the Coptic fragments:— 


(1.) Which is the original, the Coptic or the Greek ? 


(II.) If the Greek prove to be the original, is the additional 
matter of the Coptic later accretion, due to Greek or Coptic 
scribes; or is the current Greek text, at any rate in certain places, 
but an abridgment of Palladius’ work ? 

It will be convenient to keep these two questions separate. 


I. The Original Language. 


A discussion must be instituted concerning each of these five 
pieces : 

(1) The Epistle Maxapifm (Zoega Catalogus 129; Amélineau 
De Hist. Laus. 73—76). 


(2) The Aunynors, TloAXdy wodra (Zoega op. cit. 129—130 ; 
Amélineau op. cit. 76—92). 


These two pieces may be taken together, for their very nature 
precludes the idea of the Coptic being the original. They are 
addressed to Lausus; the words, “To Lausius the Praepositus” 

1 The fragments on John of Lycopolis (Tome 1. Fase. 11. of Amélineau’s Monu- 
ments) are from the Hist. Mon.; that on Poemenia (ibid. 664) is quite different 


from Hist. Laus. (A 47), though apparently referring to the same episode. 
2 Mai, Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, v. *159, *165, 
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stand in the title of each of them in the Coptic just as in the 
Greek, and he is further mentioned by name in the body of the 
Aupynots. It will be shown in the second part of this Study that 
the minute autobiographical details given in the Greek Aujynous 
harmonize perfectly with the known course of Palladius’ career ; 
and they stand here in the Coptic exactly as in the Greek’. The 
two pieces are dedicatory writings to the Greek Lausus from the 
Greek Palladius; and therefore in their case there can be no 
question at ail of the Coptic being the original: both the pieces 
were certainly written in Greek. 


(3) The Infe of Pambo (Zoega Catalogus 130; Amélineau 
De Hist. Laus. 92—104; cf. P. G. xxxiv. 1028; A 10—11, B 2). 
The structure of the Coptic Life is as follows :— 


(a) Certain anecdotes not found in the Greek Life of Pambo 
(pp. 92, 93 in Amélineau). 

(8) The body of the Life, agreeing in main outlines with 
the Greek Life—A 10 (Fwit igitur, p. 94—processissent, p. 99). 

(y) More anecdotes not found in the Greek Life (pp. 99— 
103). 

(5) The story of Abba Pior=A 11 (pp. 103, 104). 


It must be noted that Fragments 1 to 4 belong to a single 
MS., now forming part of the Vatican Cod. Copt. Lx1v. The 
pagination is preserved in Amélineau’s reprint, and the pages 
succeed one another continuously from 1 to 90%. To the first 
piece is prefixed the rubric: “The fifth Sabbath of Lent”; and 
to the fourth piece (though Ameélineau does not give it) the 
similar rubric: “The fifth Sunday of Lent” (cf. Zoega 132). This 
shows that the Coptic Ms. was prepared for liturgical use, the 
two pieces of Introductory matter and the Life of Pambo being 
selected for reading on the fifth Saturday of Lent, and the Life 
of Evagrius on the following day. The facts of the case may be 
thus stated :— 


(a) The first two pieces and the body of the third exist in 
the one Greek work, the Lausiac History. 


1 Amélineau op. cit. 77, 78; Zoega op. cit. 130. 
2 The number KH in the third line of the Life of Evagrius is an obvious misprint 
for AH (De Hist. Laus. 104). 
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(b) In the Coptic ms. they form a single liturgical lection. 


(c) The first two pieces were certainly selected for the purpose 
from a Coptic translation of the above-mentioned Greek work— 
(unless, indeed, it be supposed that the Coptic Ms. is a translation 
of a Greek lectionary). 


It seems, then, only natural to suppose that the third piece 
also (at any rate the portion of it that corresponds to the Greek) 
was taken from the same source. 

And this supposition is confirmed by the following fact: the 
five lines near the beginning of the Coptic Life of Pambo (de 
cujus virtutibus...nisti necessarium, p. 92) do not occur in the 
Greek Life; but they do occur in the account of Abba Or, which 
in the Lausiac History immediately precedes that of Pambo'. If 
the reader will look at the last paragraph of A 9 (which in the 
genuine redaction constitutes practically the whole account of Or, 
cf. B 2), he will see the close verbal agreement between the Coptic 
and the Greek, and also that in the Greek text of the Lausiac 
History the Coptic Fut igitur (p. 94) follows immediately after 
nist necessarium (p. 92). 

These various considerations tending to connect the Coptic 
Life of Pambo with the actual Greek work of Palladius, make it 
almost certain that those portions of the Coptic which correspond 
in matter with the Greek (8 and 6 in the schedule above) were 
translated from the Greek. 

A comparison of the texts confirms this position, and shows 
that the Greek is without doubt the original; for instances can 
be pointed out in which the divergences of the readings are 
evidently due to the Coptic translator having failed to understand 
the Greek. Thus in the Greek we read: pnd dds avavevcas, 7 
Kav Tpocéxov TO oKever THS OnKns (P. G. XxxIv. 1028 D); for 
which the Coptic has: “But he did not raise his head, while 
working” (p. 96). Here the Copt has not attempted to trans- 
late the somewhat crabbed Greek clause, but has substituted 
the statement (already made) that Pambo was at work weay- 
ing palm leaves. Again, after relating the rebuke she re- 


1 In the Old Latin they actually form part of the same chapter: see below 
p. 114. 
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ceived from Pambo for her desire of praise, Melania continues: 
oUTwS OdY wKOVOunoEY, Hnaly, » YapLs TOD KUpiov ev TO eioedOety 
pe eis TO Opos (ibid.). The Coptic has: “In this way, therefore, 
did God give me rest, and I went forth from him” (p. 96). Once 
again, when Pambo was near his end he sent for Melania, and 
when she came he was weaving a basket, cal tod TeXeuvTaiov 
KEVTNMATOS TPOs aTrTapTLcpmoV dvTOS he gave the basket to Melania 
(1033 A): instead of this expression, which was difficult to trans- 
late, the Coptic has: “When he drew nigh to his last breath” 
(p. 97)}. 

In the Greek account of Pambo there are four mentions of a 
disciple of his named Origen, who is twice stated to have been his 
oeconomus; in the corresponding places in the Coptic the names 
John, Theodore, Macarius are found instead of Origen. Now one 
of the groups of Greek mss.? and the Latin Version II agree in 
this respect with the Coptic. A variety of considerations resulting 
from the investigations I have made into the grouping and inter- 
relations of the MSS. and versions, has led me to believe that 
Origen is the true reading: and I see that Dr Preuschen has 
arrived at the same conclusion. The substitution of the other 
names is, I believe, due to the desire of getting rid of the very 
name of Origen,—a phenomenon of which other examples are 
forthcoming’. It is impossible to enter at this place on any 


1M. Amélineau thinks the Coptic text the better in this place, and says that 
without doubt the reading xevrjuaros is due to the error of some scribe (De Hist. 
Laus. 35, note). But xevrnuaros is not only the reading of the Greek mss.: it is 
attested by both Latin Versions and by Syriac Version I (Budge, 11. 36), all of 
which interpret the clause as meaning ‘“‘ when the basket was finished.” 

2 Dr Preuschen does not mention these Greek mss. in his critical apparatus 
(pp. 120 ff.): they are the Paris mss. ancien fonds grec 1626, and Coislin 282, 295, 
390; also the ms. used by Hervet (cf. 1st ed. of Rosweyd). 

3 In Paris ms. 1627 the name Origen is simply omitted in three of the places 
in Pambo’s Life. The original form of Latin Version I agrees with the common 
Greek text in giving Origen’s name; but in the recension as found in the printed 
editions the name is omitted in one place and changed into Paul in two of the 
others. In A 84 Domninus is said to have been a disciple of Origen; in the 
Armenian Version of this the obnoxious name is omitted. In the Latin Hist. Mon. 
is a short chapter (attested by Sozomen and therefore genuine) on a monk named 
Origen; this chapter is not to be found in any Greek copy of the work that I have 
seen, Thus there can be no doubt that the tendency mentioned in the text was 
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discussion of the textual problem; but if Dr Preuschen and I 
are correct in the result at which we have arrived quite inde- 
pendently: ae. if the readings common to certain Greek Mss., to 
a Latin version, and to the Coptic, are in truth corruptions: then 
it is certain that the common error must have arisen in a Greek 
copy, and’ have passed thence to the Coptic, which therefore is 
proved to be a translation. 

Besides the agreements in the proper names common to the 
Coptic and the Latin Version II, and to a group of Greek mss., 
there are a number of other agreements between the two versions, 
which are not shared by any Greek Ms. known to me, and which 
indicate clearly a special affinity between the two versions. In 
Lat. II (Rosweyd, 987) Or and Pambo form one chapter (c. V.). 
This appears to have been the case in the Greek Palladius which 
the Coptic writer used. The chapter probably bore the single 
title of Pambo. Hence what is said of Or is attributed to 
Pambo, by the omission of Or’s name. Moreover in the Latin 
there is no mention at this point of Melania’s having been a source 
of information (as is stated in the other authorities for the text): 
here again we have a point of connection between Lat. II and the 
the Coptic. Again, in the Coptic Pambo says to Melania: “God 
who received the two mites of the widow will receive thy sacrifice 
also,” and in the Lat. Il: “nec tuwam oblationem tradet oblivionr” ; 
but the italicised words have no equivalent elsewhere. In the 
account of the burial (1033 4) the Coptic and Lat. II both have 
the third person, not the first. These coincidences show that the 
Greek mss. which stand behind these two versions were closely 
related ; but there appears to be no extant Greek representative 
of the type. 

Indeed M. Amélineau in the case of Pambo modifies his 
general theory and admits that the actual Coptic before us, in the 
parts which correspond with the Lausiac History, is a translation 
from the Greek. But to account for the additional matter found 
in the Coptic life, he suggests that probably Palladius derived his 
materials from a Coptic work, which he translated in an abridged - 
form into Greek; and that then a Copt retranslated the Greek 


operative; it existed also, but in a lesser degree, in the cases of Didymus and 
Evagrius. 
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into Coptic, having before him also the original Coptic work used 
by Palladius and filling up from it the gaps of Palladius’ abridg- 
ment’. 

Against this cumbrous hypothesis, which can have nothing to 
recommend it, save that it is the only way of reconciling the 
general theory of Coptic originals with the fact that here a great 
portion is certainly a translation from the Greek, several objections 
present themselves. For instance, if the Coptic translator had in 
his hands the presumed original Coptic work, is it likely that he 
would have retranslated the Greek at all, instead of merely 
transcribing the original? Again, the circumstance that a large 
portion of the narrative purports to be a personal relation by 
Melania to the writer, points to a Greek rather than a Coptic 
origin: it 1s altogether unlikely that she should have told all this 
to a Copt, whereas it is known that she had personal relations 
with Palladius, and he quotes her in a number of places as the 
authority for what he relates. 

But what is to be brought forward in the second part of the 
present section, when we come to deal with the additional matter 
in Pambo, will quite dispose of the theory. 

Thus far, then, we see that in the first three Coptic pieces we 
have certainly translations from the Greek of the Lausiac History. 
The Coptic additions in the third piece will be considered later. 


(4) The Infe of Evagrius (Zoega Catalogus, 132; Amélineau 
De Hist. Laus. 104—124; cf. P. G. xxxiv. 1188—1195; A. 86, 
B 25). 

In order to compare the Coptic with the Greek, it will be 
convenient to divide the Life into sections as follows :— 


1 «Mihi quidem libet dicere Palladii opus ab auctore fragmentorum Vatican- 
orum translatum esse, sed etiam hunc auctorem alio opere usum esse quo ipse 
antea usus sit Palladius”’ (De Hist. Laus. 39). 
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(a) Introductory, down to the 
text: ‘‘Being made perfect 
in a short time.” 


(8) His origin, ordination, coming 
to Constantinople and acti- 
vity there, 


(y) Story of how he came to leave 
Constantinople; his illness 
at Jerusalem, and arrival at 
Nitria. 

(5) His life in Nitria and Cellia, 
his austerities, &c. 


(ce) Three anecdotes. 


(¢) Interview with three demons 
in guise of clerics. 


(n) Prophecies, confessions, death. 


1188 B 8 toc 2. 


1194a8toBll Tbi 


(not in the Greek) 


1194811 toBb15 


1194 B 15 t0 1195 a 2. 
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Coptic. 


104 to 106—Multos 
annos explevit. 


Greek. 


1188 c 2top 1. Hic igitur homo 
(106) to dimicatos 
esse (107). 

1188 p 1 to 119447 Omnisque  civitas 


(107) to in Aegypto 
adivit (111). 


duos annos 
(111) to ricinis im- 
pleretur (116). 

Paucisque post die- 
bus (116) to cognos- 
cant (121). 


Rursus (121) toend 
(124) [incomplete]. 


[ms. incomplete. ] 


(a) In this case it is worth while to contrast the texts: 


[All the translations from the Coptic have been made for me from Amélineau’s 
texts by the Rev. Forbes Robinson, Fellow of Christ’s College, and Editor of the 


Coptic Apocryphal Gospels in this series. ] 


P. Goxxxiy. Tiss: 


Ta kata Evaypiov Tov doidipov 


, A a 
Otakovoy Tov Xpiotou, 


avdpa BeBiwxora kata Tovs atroaTdAous, 


> / ¢ U 
ov Sikatoy navxaca., 


adda Tatra ypapyn mapadodvat 


els olkodopny Tov evTvyxavévT@Y Kal 
a , a fod 

ddfav ths ayaborntos Tov cerThpos 

pov 

A c / 

a€lov nynoapevos 


Amél. De Hist. Laus. (p. 104). 


Now I also will begin and I will 
speak concerning abba Evagrius the 
deacon of Constantinople, on whom 
Gregory the bishop laid hands ; for 
also it is seemly that we should tell of 
his virtues whom all have praised. 
Now (6é) he lived in the life of the 
apostles. For it is not right to 
hold our peace concerning his cele- 
brated works and his progress; but 
rather it is seemly that we should 
write them for edification and profit to 
those who shall read them, in order that 
they may give glory to God our Saviour 
who giveth power to men to do these 
things. For also it was he who taught 
me the life which is in Christ, and he 
made me know the holy Scripture 


Pats « 
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dvobev éxtideyat, mas Te HrAOev eri 
¢ A 

Tov povnpn okoTrov Kal Omws aiws TOU 
emayyéApatos avtov e€arknoas TeevTa 
a“ f b) * 
€T@V TeEVTHKOVTa TEeGoapev EV TH 
Epnu® Kata TO yeypappévov’ Tedevo- 
Gels ev OAlym é€mANP@GE Xpovovs pa- 

Y¢ np XP 


Tay 


in spiritual wise (mvevparixaés), and 
he told me what old wives’ fables 
were (/zt. are), as it is written: That 
sin may be manifested, that it is 
sinful.—[More of the writer’s per- 
sonal intercourse with Evagrius]— 
which J shall write to you for profit 
to those who shall read them and those 
who shall hear them, that they may 
give glory to Christ who giveth power to 
His servants to do that which pleaseth 
Him. May [also be worthy? to tell 
you how from his beginning [he lived] 
until he came to these measures and 
these great acts of asceticism (ackn- 
cevs), until he fulfilled sixty years and 
so rested, as it is written : In a short 


Kpovs. time he fulfilleth many years. 


Here the Coptic is fully twice as long as the Greek, mainly 
owing to the presence of a passage not found in the Greek, 
professing to bring out the writers personal indebtedness to 
Evagrius. The Greek is in a single compact sentence; the Coptic 
is in half a dozen. The end of the first sentence and the beginning 
of the second render twice over the same Greek words ov dixavov 
novyacat, and say in effect: “It is right to tell of his virtues, for 
it would not be right to hold our peace concerning them.” After 
the passage mentioned above as not found in the Greek, the clause 
Els OLKOOOMIY...... TOU TwTHpoS nu@V is repeated (see the sentences 
in italics), so that it is quite clear that the Greek sentence 
was cut in two at the word 7ynoapevos, and the fresh matter 
inserted ; and that then the Redactor went back and repeated 
the last clause that he had used, in order to pick up again 
the thread of the Greek. These doublets make it evident that 
the Coptic cannot here be an original text, nor is it conceivable 
that the compact and well constructed Greek sentence should have 
been an abridgment of the seven sentences of the rambling Coptic. 
Moreover the clause “to tell you how from his beginning [he 
lived] until he came,” is a mistranslation of the Greek: avw0ev 
exTiOewar TAS Te HAOED. 


1 Lit. that I also may be worthy 
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Section (8) supplies two instances in which the differences 
between the texts are due to mistranslations on the side of the 
Coptic. After naming the country and birthplace of Evagrius, 
and saying that his father was a presbyter, the Greek text 
and the other versions go on to say that he was ordained 
reader by Basil, “bishop of Caesarea,” and many of the 
authorities add “the one which is near Argus,” evidently to 
make it quite clear which Caesarea was St Basil’s see. The 
Coptic completely alters the meaning; it says nothing at 
all about Evagrius being ordained reader, and declares instead 
that Basil, “the bishop of Cappadocia,’ made Evagrius’ father 
presbyter of the church that is at Argus (lit. at Arkeus, or 
among the Arkeans: the word is plural in form). Once again: 
in the Greek we read that, when St Gregory departed from 
Constantinople after the Council, he left Evagrius behind him 
to help the new bishop Nectarius to confute the heretics. The 
Coptic reads: “ And he overcame all the heretics. This Evagrius 
therefore and Nectarius the bishop [were] holding discussions 
(or disputations) with one another face to face; for he was very 
vigilant in the Scriptures, and his understanding was ready to 
convict all the heretics by his wisdom,’—a passage which would 
seem to imply that Nectarius was a heretic. 

In section (vy) the two texts run quite parallel, and it is a 
simple question of translation on the one side or the other: 
u.e., though there are trifling additions and omissions on either 
side, they are not more than such as are to be found in the case 
of the Coptic fragments (1) and (2), which, as has already been 
seen, are mere translations from the Greek. I think that anyone 
who compares the two texts of (y) will feel that the additions in 
the Coptic (e.g: ‘on account of his pride’ (107), ‘as a child’ (108), 
‘in bright raiment’ (108), ‘which he changed twice a day’ (110)), 
are not improvements, and have the appearance of glosses; while 
the omissions spoil the story (eg. the clause describing Evagrius’ 
fear while standing before the judge, and seeing others punished 
for the same offence as his own). I select the following cases for 
special notice :—the Coptic tamquam si alum quaesivissent (108, 
line 16) appears to be a mistranslation of the Greek: tay ér’ 
avtov dn0ev éhOovrwr (1193, A 4), and ale cum furibus vincto diait 
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(109, line 4) a contraction of Aéyes adT@ Sedenévm peTakd ceipas 
Tecoapaxovta Katadikwy (1193, B 3), which is almost certainly 
the true Greek reading. Again tapiyevoas a’tod TO capKiov 
(1193, D 8) becomes aliiws caro tenuis sicut filum facta est (110, 
line 16), an absurd exaggeration. 

In the remaining sections (6), (€), (€), the Coptic is either 
quite new matter, or else such an enlargement of the Greek as to 
be in effect a different text. These sections will therefore have to 
be considered in the second part of this chapter. Meanwhile I 
think it has been shown that in the case of Evagrius also, 
where the two texts run parallel, the Greek is the original 
from which the Coptic has been translated. 


(5) The Lofe of Macarius of Alexandria (Zoega Catalogus 
66—71; Amélineau Monastéres de la Basse-Egypte 235—261 ; 
P. G. Xxxiv. 184—200, and 1050—1065; A 20, 21; B 6). 

In making the following synopsis of the Greek and Coptic 
Lives from the point where the latter begins, I have taken the 
Greek text which is printed in the Appendix to Floss’s edition of 
the works of the two Macarii! (reprinted in Migne, P. G. xxxIv. 
184 ff). This text gives the true order of the incidents in 
the Life, as found also in Meursius and the Latin versions, 
whereas in A certain dislocations have been introduced. The 
Coptic begins at the close of the story of Macarius’ visit to 
the enchanted garden of Jannes and Jambres (P. G. xxxIVv. 
188 D). 


Greek. Coptic. 
(a) Antelope story. (a) Antelope story. 
(1) Hyena and sheepskin. 
(6) The asp. (b) The asp. 
(c) His various cells. (c) His various cells. 
(d) Paralytic girl. (d) Paralytic girl. 
Story of Lydia. 
(e) Visit to Tabennisi. (e) Visit to Tabennisi. 
(f) Attempted contemplation. (f) Attempted contemplation. 
(g) Cure of a presbyter. (g) Cure of a presbyter. 
(h) Cure of a demoniac boy. (h) Cure of a demoniac boy. 


. The Libyan robbers. 
Takes nothing to satiety. 


1 Macarii Aegyptii Epistolae, &c. (Coloniae: 1850). 
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Greek, Coptic. 
(z) Temptation to travel. (2) Temptation to travel. 
(7) Story of Marcus. (7) Story of Marcus. 
(tk) Fights self and the devil}. (k) Fights self and the devil. 
(¢) Hyena and sheepskin. 
(m) Not spitting since baptism. (m) Not spitting for seven years. 
(x) Personal appearance. (n) Personal appearance. 


Answer to evil thoughts. 
Conclusion—“ This out of 
much.” 
The broken chalice. 
Seven converted actors. 
Prays for rain in Alexandria. 
Conclusion—“ What I could 
collect about him.” 

His day 6th of Pashons. 


In order to discover which is the original text, it will be best 
to compare passages of some length in which the Greek and 
Coptic most nearly agree. I select therefore the story of Macarius’ 
visit to Tabennisi, the passage marked e in the above table. There 
are flaws in both the Greek texts that are printed in Migne; but 
on the whole for this particular passage that on column 1057 is 
the better. The following table schedules the points of difference 
between the Greek and Coptic (pp. 241—4). 


col. 1057 
C6 of TaBevyno.dra]+ which is a monastery in the South. Abba M. arose. 
(This breaks the Greek sentence into two.) 
8 avAdOev eis THv OnBalda] he came to the South.) (The order of the Greek 
du’ Nuep@v Sexarévre]+ until he came thither. clauses is inverted.) 
9 eiceXOwv] now when he had reached...he came. 
10 rev TaBevyyowwrey] om. 
12 @ dmexp’Bn] God did not tell him. 
13 Maxapiov]+ for he had heard concerning him and he wished to see him 
(cf. Luke xxiii. 8). 
1 Ilaydpuos] + What dost thou desire, my brother? Behold I see that &c. 
2 doxetv od ras divacac] Thou art not able wodtrevecOat. 
2 adedpol]+all the. 
3 amd vedrnros] om. 
4 kal rots révots cwvavatpapévres hépovart Tov Kduarov] om. 
4 év ratvryn TH HAcKia] om. 
5 tovs THs doxnoews reipacmovs] their persistence. 


1 Floss is certainly right in restoring the name of Macarius in place of Marcus 
in the last six sections: Marcus is confined rigorously to the short section j. 
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D 7 kakodoyels juds|]+go to the dwelling of the strangers [who are] husband- 
men, and dwell there. I will nourish thee there until thou desirest 
to go forth of thine own accord (or by thyself). 

8 nitévncev] was weak. 9 vjoris]+he went again to the abbot, 
10 éay uh vnoredow Kar adrovs if Ido not fast and doxety and do handi- 


kal épyagfwua a épyafovra work like them. 


12 reife] he sent. 13 6 wéyas II.] om. 
13 gore 6 7d cUoTnua] Now the number...was. 15 péxpe THS onMEpov] OM. 
col. 1058 


A 1 4 Teooapaxdorn] the holy Tecapaxéorn (sic) of the fast. 6 yépwv M.] om. 
3 Tov ev écOiovra év éomépa, ) some fasting till evening each day, others 
Tov dé dia dvo!, rov dé fasting two two, others fasting five five, 
dua wév re (i.e. two days or five days at a time). 
3-5 dddov wadw éorGra dia waons ) and others fasting, standing all night 
[and] sitting in the day [om. eds 
fduevor els Epyov épyov]. 
6 eds wAH00s] om.; +he took them [and] laid them on a high xvupixév table 
before him 
év ywvia ud] + of his cell, plaiting plaited work. 
7 kai 7d [lacya mapayéyover] om. 
ovK éexabécOn ovK avémecev, ovdevos &dNov eyedcaTo] om. 
11 wuev] om. 
12 wa d6éy éobiew] to eat them in their presence, in order that they might 
know that he used to eat. 
Kal wh els olnow éumréon] om, 
13 els Thv xpelav éavrod] to make water or to moisten palm branches. 
14 icraro els pyov] om. 
un AaAjocas wy uiKpov uh wéya] he used to speak to no one. 
15 pndeév &dXo Torey mapexros THs ev Kapdia 


vukTos, Thy O€ Huépay Kabe- 


co 


praying in his heart, working 


Tpocevxy7s, Kal Tov Oarr\@v wy elxev ev 
PE pd . at the palm branches. 


Tais Xepolv. 
B 2 ris wovas éxeivns] om.; +in this work. 
3 Tov nyoupévou avra@yv] their head of the monastery. 

Whence hast thou brought this old man 
hither? Perhaps he was not clothed 
with flesh, [and] thou hast brought him 
here to judge us. 

5 va eidévar éxos] om. 6 cov ojuepov] om. 

7-8 dkovoas dé ravra mapa THv ddeXpav...npwrncev TA Kar atrov] OM. 

10 darexadtpOyn ait] and God revealed to him. 
11 6 povaxés] the Alexandrian, he who dwelt in Scete. 
12 6 képcos II.] the head of the monastery. 

kal égaryer avrov @&w] om, 


3-5 [ld0ev nuiv yayes TovTov Tov 
doapkov dvOpwrov, eis nue- 
Tépay KATAaKpLoLW 


1 This clause stands in the text on col. 192. Cf. a parallel passage in the 
account of the Tabennesiote monks in A39: They eat ado éorépay Badetiav’ addoe 
dia do" Erepor Sud Tprdv* aro did wévre (11058). There also c’crnua is used as 
above in giving the number of the community. 
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B 14—15 kai ei wy avrov els TA 
BMG? MTORR Tee ae Ue of-making-ctvakis, after that they had 


| [and] brought into the midst of the place- 
| ceased from the prayers of the altar 


evKTnptov olkov, év0a avé- 


’ oS 6 ae fe . . 
Ketro abrwv 7) Ouovacry +in order that all the multitude of the 


oe brethren might see him. 
16 Kal doracdpevos avrov] om. 
C 2 xapw co éxyw)]+that thou hast edified us all. 

4 doxyjoe|+but when they have put forth all their strength, they will not 
be able to attain to the measure of the forty days of our Lord and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, [and] padora 
[to] thy mrod:refa, thou that art a man like unto us, cal raira when 
thou art old. 


Tapakak® oe] om. Tomov gov]+in peace. 
6 Tore déwels Ur’ adrov, denOévrwy ) Then he went, whilst they worshipped 
avTov mavTwy Tov ddeXPar, dve- him, and all besought him, saying : 
Xupnoev orws. ‘*Pray for us.” 


I think a study of this schedule, in regard alike to the 
additions, the omissions and the alterations, will satisfy the 
reader that the Greek is the original. But I will call attention 
to two or three readings which make the matter especially clear. 
Col. 1057 p, line 8, the Greek is: nUTévnoev trapapeivas vnoTtts, 
‘he held out (till the seventh day), though he had continued 
fasting’; the Coptic is: ‘he was weak, as he had continued 
fasting. This would be ynrovncev in Greek. But nvtovycev is 
the reading of all the Greek ss. that I have seen, and is attested 
by both Latin versions, by Syr. I and by Arm. It therefore follows 
that the Coptic reading is due either to a mistranslation on the 
part of the translator, or else to the fact that he used a Greek Ms. 
already vitiated in this point. Hither alternative shows the 
Coptic to be a translation. Again, col. 1058 B, line 4, the monks 
speak of Macarius as Tovtoy Tov doapKov av@pwroyv. The Coptic 
presses the literal meaning of this, and paraphrases “Perhaps he 
was not clothed with flesh.” The Coptic enlargements towards 
the end are very significant. The Greek story is that Pachomius 
said, in effect, to Macarius: “Really we have been greatly edified 
by you; but you are rather too much for us. Please go away, and 
pray for us.” Macarius being thus requested, and all the brethren 
having alike besought him, he departed; the community being 
evidently anxious to get rid of him. But in the Coptic it stands 
thus: “then he went, while they worshipped him, and_ all 
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besought him, saying ‘Pray for us.’” There is in the Greek a 
freshness and a truthfulness to nature which stamps it as genuine ; 
the Coptic betrays “'Tendenz.” 

We may give another example: In the paragraph marked 27 it 
is related that Macarius was grievously tormented by a temptation 
of vainglory, the demons pressing him to go to Rome and work 
his cures and miracles there. The Greek says (1060 A) that at last 
Macarius flung himself down at the doorway of his cell and put 
his feet out, saying to the demons: “ Drag me along, if you can! 
but I will not go away on my own feet.” The Coptic says (p. 252) 
that Macarius sat at the doorway of his cell and said to the demons : 
“Tf you are able, take me hence by force”; and again: “I have 
told you already that I have no feet.” Here again it seems that 
the Coptic translator has missed the meaning of the Greek. Once 
more: the curious compound word zrododaye (1065 ©, cf. 1083 c), 
“thou white-haired glutton,’ is absurdly mistranslated in the 
Coptic: “thou who eatest thy white hairs” (p. 254). 

I shall now take a case in which the Coptic account is much 
fuller than the Greek, so that an opportunity may be afforded of 
studying the character of the Coptic enlargements. And I select 
the instance in which, I think, they may be seen at their best, 
the story of the hyena and the sheepskin (/ in the table). As 
both the Greek texts printed in Migne are very unsatisfactory in 
this place, I give that of the Paris Ms. ancien fonds grec 1626, 
with one or two corrections from the allied Cozslin 295. 


(Cf. Hervet’s translation.) Amélineau, Monastéres de la Basse- 
Egypte, 235 ff. (cf. Zoega, Catal. 


66 ff). 


1 Auyetro Se nyiv kai 6 SovdAos And again it came to pass once 


~ ~ , “ 
tov Oeov Iadvovrios 6 tod yevvaiov 
, A cd ~ cal 
TouTov paOnrns, ott pias TOY npe- 
a , Ne. , 
pov KadeCopévov Tov dyiov Maxapiou 
> ”~ > “~ ~ cal 
5€v TH avdAy Kat TO Oem mpocom- 
~ 7 ~ col 
Aovvtos, vawa AaBovtoa aitns Tov 
okvpvov TupAdv dvta AveyKev TO 
e ey 2 
Kepadn 
avAns 


o , M ae ‘ - 

yia Makapio* Kai TH 
, A , “ 

Kpovoaga thv Ovpav ths 


10 elon dOev, eri avtov €&w xabeComévon, 


as he was sitting in his cell, there 
came unto him a hyena with her 
young one in her mouth. She carried 
it and placed it at his door, and 
knocked with her head at the door. 
The old man heard her knock, and 
went out, thinking that a brother was 
come unto him. But when he opened 
the door, he saw the hyena, and was 
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, ‘ , aie ‘ 
Kal eppivev TOV OKU[VOV vu7TO TOUS 


, , “~ 
1 OOas QuTOUv, 


‘ \ , en , 
AaBwv Tov TKUpVoOY 6 ayvos Makapuos, 


Nie: 9) , a > re ’ a 
Kal emimtucas Tos OpOadpois avrod, 
, ~ , 
15 emnvgéaro kal mapaxypnpa aveBreev: 
‘ , > A ~ ig / 
kat Onkacaca attov AaBovoa H pntnp 
ouTas e€&ndOev. 


kal tH €&ns nuépa K@OLov peyadou 


Ba + TO a , M , 
7 po aTou NVEVKEV ® Yo akapl@. 


\ , ig iv A / 
20 Kal beac apevos o aytos TO K@OLOV 


A » on ig , / 
Tauta éAeyev TH valvyn. TW0ddev cor 
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astonished, saying: “What doth she 
seek after here?” And she took her 
young one in her mouth!, and held 
it forth to the old man, weeping. 
The old man took the young one into 
his hands, being fearless? in his 
simplicity, and turned it hither and 
thither, seeking in its body, what was 
diseased in it. Now when he had 
considered the young one, behold it 
was blind in its two eyes. And he 
took it, and he groaned, and he spat 
in its face, and signed® its eyes with 
his finger. Straightway it saw, and 
it went to its mother, and received 
suck, and followed her; and they 
went into that river......and into 
the marsh twhere they made their 
wayt*. Now the sheep of the 
Libyans are brought down to the 
marsh of Scete once a year to eat 
shoushet ; and the herdsmen also who 
dwell in the villages over against 
Pernouj bring their sheep down to 
the marsh of Scete once in the year 
to eat [the] green herb. The hyena 
waited® a day, and on the morrow 
she went to the old man, a sheepskin 
being in her mouth, very woolly and 
fresh, which she carried®. And she 
knocked with her head at the door. 
Now the old man was sitting in the 
enclosure ; and when he heard the 
knocking at’ the door, he rose and 
opened [it], and found the hyena 
carrying the skin’. He said to the 


1 Lit. filled her mouth with her young one 


2 Lit. established 
3 Lit. sealed 


4 The text from ‘‘into that” to “their way,” both here and in the copy in the 


Borgian Museum (see Zoega, Cat. pp. 66 f.), appears to be corrupt. 


Zoega emends 


his text (which is not the same as Amélineau’s), and reads: ‘in montana aestu 
ardentia et inde ad paludem ubi manserunt.’ 


5 Lit. left 
8 Lit. the skin being placed upon her 


6 Lit. placed upon her 


7 Lit. of 
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a ‘ 
Touro «i py BeBpaxers mpoBarov 
A > > > , > ‘\ > 

Tivos; TO ovv e€& adikias ov eye ov 
, \ ~ ¢ ae | , 

Séxouae mapa gov. 7 dé vawa xkXi- 

‘ 

25 vaca Thy Kearny eis TO edados 
eyovuTéret pos Tois Toaly Tov dyiov 
kal eriOec TO K@diov. adros dé de- 

Catt ” , o ? 
yer airy Eipnxa oot ore ov ap- 
, dA , > 
Bave, €dav pn por opooces pnKére 
30 Aurreiy mévyntas KatecOiovca ator 
A 4 ¢ ‘ \ Fg \ “a 
Ta mpoBara. 7 S€ kal é€ri rovro 
~ cal c 
duévevoev TH kehady avths ws cuvti- 
fal , “ c , , , Q7 
enévn T@ Gyiw Makapio. Tore édé- 


aro TO K@diov mapa THs vaivns. 


1 Or, wrong 
* Lit. és 


2 Or, I do 
> The text appears to be corrupt. 
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hyena: “Whither hast thou gone, and 
found this, unless thou hast eaten a 
sheep? That therefore which thou 
hast brought to me is from violence}, 
I will? not take it from thee.” The 
hyena struck her head to the ground 
and her knees, bending her feet, and ~ 
beseeching him like a man, that he 
would take it from her. He said to 
her: “I have already said that I will 
not take it, unless thou dost promise 
me, saying: ‘I will not vex the poor by 
eating their sheep.” And she made 
many movements with her head, up 
and down’, as though she were pro- 
mising him. Again he repeated to 
her: “Unless thou dost promise me, 
saying: ‘I will not take an animal 
alive.’ But thou shalt eat [thy] prey 
dead from henceforth. If thou be in 
trouble, seeking without finding, come 
hither to me, and I will give thee 
bread. And do no violence! from 
henceforth.” The hyena bent her 
head to the ground...kneeling down, 
bending her feet, and moving her 
head up and down’, towards his face, 
being as though she promised him. 
And the old man understood in his 
heart that it was* the dispensation 
of God, who giveth understanding 
even to the beasts, for the rebuking 
of us. And he gave glory to God 
who giveth understanding even to 
the beasts. And he praised in the 
Egyptian tongue God who liveth for 
ever, tfor the soul is honouredt®. 
He said: “I give glory to Thee, O 
God, who wast with Daniel in the 
den of lions, and didst give under- 
standing to the beasts : likewise also 
now Thou hast given understanding 


3 Lit. down and up 
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c ‘ € , a“ r / 
35 Os Oe 7 paxapia dovAn Tod Xpiorov 
be a“ 
Medavn por eimev ore Tapa tov 


fakaplov exeivou éy® €AaBov TO Ko- 
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to this hyena also, and Thou hast not 
forgotten me, but Thou hast made 
me understand that this ordinance 


is Thine.” And the old man took 
the skin from the hyena; and she 
went again to her place. And every 
few days she came to see him. And 
when she found no food she came to 
him, and he threw a loaf to her. 
She did this many times. And the 
old man lay on the skin until he 
died. And I have seen it with my 
eyes. For when he was about to 
die, Melania, the queen of the Ro- 
mans, chanced to visit him, and he 
gave her that skin for an inheritance. 
This she had until her death, keep- 
ing it faithfully in remembrance of 
him?, 


duov exetvo +&évnvt! rhs baivyns éme- 
A A 
Aeyopevov. Kat Ti TovTO Oavpaoroy 
A > , a“ , > 
4o Tapa avdpaow TO Kiopo €oTavpe- 
, 7 ~ 
pévors vaway evepyernOcioay eis 
ddEav Tod Oeod Kai tiny trav dov- 
“ , , 
Awv avtov ev’acOnrncacay &évia 
, ‘ 
TOUT@ KOpica; 6 yap Tovs éovTas 
> \ “ - “~ \ € 
45 €ML TOV mpodnrov Tov AavujdA npe- 
/, a ¢ , 
pooas Kal TavTn TH Vaivyn cUVEoLY 


exapicato. 


I think it will be agreed that in the first half of this passage 
the Coptic is, from the literary and artistic standpoint, much 
better than the Greek ; it is picturesque, it has local colouring, it 
has a pastoral air about it, which certainly imparts to it a vividness 
wanting to the Greek. But on the other hand, equally clear is it 
that in the second half the Coptic enlargements are thoroughly 
bad, and have all the signs of being apocryphal additions. So 
that here again the evidence is in favour of the originality of the 
Greek. The following words of M. Amélineau throw light on the 
question : 

“L’écrivain copte ne se soucia jamais de la critique, il racontait ce quw’il 
avait vu, ce qu’on lui avait raconté, employant les ornements du style comme 
il le pouvait, modifiant & sa guise, croyant parfois qu'une autre phrase, ou 
méme un autre tour de phrase, rendait mieux sa pensée, et les ajoutant lune 
& Vautre sans souci de ce qui précédait. De 1a vient quil est presque 
impossible de rencontrer deux manuscrits semblables, quand méme le second 
a été copié sur le premier.,,.Si l’on traduisait, la traduction ne fut jamais la 
réproduction fidéle, dans un autre dialect ou dans une autre langue, de ’ceuvre 
originale. Quand il ne s’agissait pas de |’Ecriture, le plus simple copiste 
pouvait donner carriére & son amour du beau style et changer presque toutes 
les phrases. Cette année méme, il n’y a pas un mois, ayant eu l’occasion de 


1 (nov) 2 Lit, in faith and remembrance 
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confier 4 un jeune homme copte la copie de plusieurs actes de martyrs, je 
restai stupéfait de l’entendre me dire qu’il me mettrait ces actes ‘en meilleur 
style” Je ne pus qu’d grand peine lui faire comprendre qu'il devait bien s’en 
garder!,” 


The conclusion to be drawn from the evidence, taken as a 
whole, is that the embellishments introduced by Coptic translators 
and scribes are by no means always extravagant and grotesque ; 
on the contrary, some of these Copts must have possessed no 
mean literary sense: we may be prepared to find that they at 
times introduced a true local colouring into the narrative, and 
really did in some sense “improve” their texts. 

We have gone through the various portions of the Coptic 
version which have hitherto been printed, and have found in each 
case that where there is no question of additional matter but only 
of translation, there can be no reasonable doubt that the Greek 
is the original. More of the Coptic version will doubtless be 
recovered in course of time and printed: I suspect from the few 
lines printed by Zoega, that the Coptic Life of Macarius of Egypt 
contained in the Vatican Codex LxIv.? will prove to be that of 
the Lausiac History. Any further matter which may come to 
light will of course demand examination. But there are certain 
a prior difficulties in the way of supposing that Palladius 
translated Coptic documents, which it may be well to indicate 
here. 

The passages examined make it quite evident that it is a case 
of actual translation on the one side or on the other: Palladius 
could not possibly have reproduced the Coptic documents from 
memory. Now he did not write the Lausiac History till long after 
his sojourn in Nitria; in the Preface he says that it is the 
twentieth year of his episcopate, ze. 420; and all through the 
book he speaks of events that happened after he had left Nitria— 
the persecution of St John Chrysostom, the Sack of Rome, the 
death of Melania. It is scarcely conceivable that Palladius should 
have carried about Coptic documents, or his own translations of 
them, during the whole of his chequered career ; nor does it seem 
likely that he should have procured them when about to write his 


1 Vie de Schnoudi, Préface, xiii; ef. Contes et Romans, Introduction, lxiv. 
2 Catalogus 127; the reader will see the reasons of my belief later on (p. 152). 
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book!. Considerations such as these, drawn from the broad facts 
of the case, render it in the highest degree improbable that 
Palladius should have translated or made a direct use of Coptic 
materials when composing the Lausiac History. 


II. The Coptic Additional Matter. 


We have ascertained that, so far as the printed Coptic Lives 
agree in matter with the Lausiac History, the evidence leads 
to the conclusion that the Coptic is a translation of the Greek. 
We now come to consider the nature of the additional matter 
found in the Coptic. In the first two fragments there is no 
additional matter properly so called. We may therefore pass on 
to 


(8) The Lrfe of Pambo (for references, cf. p. 111). 


The Coptic Life of Pambo is composed as follows :— 


Amél. p. 92, 1. 1 = Aust. Laus., P. 1G. xmas To me, 10. 
Ameél, p. 92, ll. 2,3; not in Mist. Laus. 

Amél. p. 92, ll. 3—8 = Mist. Laus., P. G. 1028 A, ll. 8—14”. 
Amél. p. 92, 1. 8—p. 94, 1.1; not in Hest. Laus. 

Amél. p. 94, 1. l—p. 99, 1. 15 = Mist. Laus., P. G. 1028 B init. 

—1033 B fin. 

Amél. p. 99, 1. 15—p. 103, 1. 8; not in Hist. Laus. 

Amél, p. 103, 1. 9—p. 104, 1. 8 = Hist. Laus., P. G. 1033 c. 


When we bring together the portions of the Coptic which are 
not in the Lausiac History, we find that they make a fairly 
substantial account of Pambo’s life: “Abba Pambo succeeded 
abba Anthony, and they call him abba Pambo adn@vor, that is 
the truthful. He had a wife and two sons who did not wish to 


1 It is true that Palladius was again in Egypt, having been banished to Syene, 
and perhaps also spent a considerable time at Antinoopolis in the Thebaid ; but 
that he should have made translations of Coptic writings on these occasions, and 
should have taken them about with him through Asia Minor and Greece, is only 
one degree less improbable than the case presented in the text. 

2 P. G. xxxtv. 1026 p, 1. 10, and 1028 a, ll. 8—14, together make up the full 
Lausiac History account of Or, the intervening matter being interpolated from the 
Hist. Mon. 
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become monks. When he first came to the brethren” Wc. We 
‘may in fact consider this an independent Life, which in the Coptic 
has been worked up together with the Palladian Life. 

Now Socrates tells three stories about Pambo (Hist. Kecl. Iv. 
23). None of these is in the Lausiac History: but all of them, 
and in the same order, are in our reconstructed second Life. The 
first of these anecdotes relates how Pambo, being unlettered, went 
to one of the Fathers whom he asked to teach him a psalm; and 
after hearing the first verse (“JZ sazd, I will take heed to my ways, 
that I offend not in my tongue”) said that this would suffice, 
and going his way spent several years in trying to master 
thoroughly this one verse (Amél. 92—3). Though the Coptic is 
somewhat fuller than Socrates’ Greek, they both evidently repre- 
sent the same original. The second story, that of the gold brought 
to Pambo by Anatolius (p. 100) is given by Socrates very briefly, 
and with no mention of Anatolius’ name. Socrates’ text of the 
third story is printed here, together with a translation of the 
Coptic. It will be seen that whatever additions may be in the 
Coptic are mere embellishments. At the end we miss the terse- 
ness of the Greek. 

(Socrates. ) (Amél. De Hist. Laus. 101.) 


They say also concerning him 
that abba Athanasius sent for him 


Otros 6 IlayBas, “APavaciov Tov 


> , , ~ 
emlokOTOU Tapakadégavtos, Katn\Oev 


ek THs epnuou eis THy ’AeEdvdpecav. 


! \ x 2 ° cr \ 
id@v Oe exet yuvatka Oeatpikny, 


avy dakpus EVEVETO. 


cal \ / , \ , 
tov d€ tapovtav muGopévev Sia Ti 
> , 
edakpuce, 
, 
Avo pe, €chn, exivnoev: 
A ‘ c > / > U 
Ev pev 7 EKELYNS aTa@AELA: 


+ @&# ‘ 
erepov d€ 


1 Lit. his eyes wept 


once and took him into Alexandria. 
When he entered into the city he 
saw a woman of the theatre (@éarpor) 
adorned. And straightway he wept!. 
When therefore the brethren who 
were with him saw him, they said 
to him: “Our father, we beseech thee, 
tell us for what reason are these 
tears?.” And he said to them, “There 
are two things that move me now. 
The one is concerning the destruc- 
tion® of this soul which I see now. 
The other is concerning my own soul? 


2 Lit. tell us these tears that they are those of what thing 
3 Lit. The one is the [matter] of the destruction (emending text) 
4 Lit. The other is the [matter] of my own soul 


B. P. 
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Ore e€ym ov tydikavTny exw omovdivy which is thankless, because it does 

mpos TO apéca TO Oe@, doov avtn iva not even receive the likeness and 

apéon avOpomos aicypois?. the adornment of this harlot by! the 
adornment of virtues and the pleasing 
of the Lord and His angels.” 


1 Lit. in 


The fact that Socrates gives (as it seems) an abbreviated 
extract from the second Life may lead us to suppose that it, as 
well as the Lausiac History, was a Greek work—a supposition 
which is confirmed by our finding among the Apophthegmata 
under Pambo’s name (P. G. LXV. 369) in almost identical words 
the anecdote just printed; for Socrates’ chapter on the monks 
was not one of the sources of the original general collection of 
Apophthegmata; it therefore seems reasonable to suppose that the 
Apophthegma in question (and very likely some of the others 
under Pambo’s name which are not derived from the Lausiac 
History) may have been derived from this second Life, which 
therefore would have been a Greek work. Whether the welding 
together of the two Lives was the work of a Greek or of a Copt, 
we cannot tell. 

It might be expected a priorz that the two Lives of Pambo 
would at some point at least overlap. And it is to be noted that 
the compiler who brought these two together failed to observe 
that the story of Anatolius and his offering (p. 100) was another 
version of the story of Melania and her offering (pp. 94—6). 
It is of course conceivable that Pambo acted twice in the same 
way; but the request in each case that he should take note of the 
amount rather points to the one story being a mere doublet of 
the other *. 

It is to be noted that the Coptic is an explanatory edition, 
correcting what seems unsatisfactory (as in the case of as pndé 
apEapevos OcoceBetv (P. G. XXxIv. 1033 B), which is explained 
away in ten lines (pp. 98—99)), and enlarging a story of which 

2 There is a somewhat similar anecdote, but told with much greater detail, 
in the Vita S. Pelagiae Meretricis (Rosweyd, p. 376); the original Greek has 
recently been edited by Usener: Legenden der h. Pelagia (Bonn, 1879). 

8 There are several such instances of a story being current in different shapes ; 


e.g. the story of the Sheepskin in Hist. Laus. 20 (above); Hist. Mon. (gr.) 28; 
Rufinus Hist. Eccl. u. 4; Sulp. Severus Dial. 1. 15, 
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the meaning is a little obscure at first sight (Wa pn ce Bapjoo, 
ebid. C), and thereby spoiling it. 


(4) The Life of Evagrius. 

The main interest of the discussion centres round the portion 
of the Life which is designated (f) in the Synopsis on p. 116. 
Towards the end of the Greek Life mention is made of an 
apparition of three demons in the guise of clerics, who came and 
disputed with Evagrius on questions of the faith; and it is merely 
stated that he overcame them by his spiritual wisdom. The text 
is as follows:—Tovt@ tpets éréotnoav év nuépa Saipoves ev oy1- 
MaTi KANPLKOV, TEpt TicTews TUCNTODYTES AUTO" Kal 6 peV EderyeV 
éautov ‘Apecavov, 6 dé Evvoustavov, 0 b€ "AmoAXWapltoTHy. Kal 
TovTwy Trepieyéveto Sia Bpaxéwov TH Tvevpatixn codia (P. G. 
XXXIV. 1194 B). 

In the Coptic Life the episode is related at some length, and 
the arguments are given whereby Evagrius defeated his inter- 
locutors. Cotelier long ago printed a fragment, purporting to be 
“from the Life of the holy Evagrius written by Palladius,” in 
which the same episode is described’. This Greek fragment and 
the Coptic are the same. Cotelier’s Greek is reprinted after the 
Life of Evagrius in Lami’s edition of the Historia Laustaca?, but 
not anywhere in the Greek Patrology, either in the Lausiac 
History (XXXIV.), or in the Appendix containing Cotelier’s extra 
matter (LXV.), or among the Opera Hvagru (XL.). The manu- 
script in which the Greek is found contains no more of the 
Life than the fragment printed by Cotelier, which stands among 
some extracts from the writings of Evagrius °. 

The Greek and Coptic accounts are here printed in parallel 
columns. 


1 Eccl. Graec. Mon. ut. 117—120. 

2 Joannis Meursii Opera Omnia (ed. Lami), tom. viit. 556. 

3 The present number of the manuscript is ancien fonds grec 1220; it is of the 
14th century ; the fragment is on f. 271. 
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PALLADIUS. 


(Amélineau, De Hist. Laus. pp. 121— 
124. 


Again three demons met him 
once, being in the form of ministers 
of the Church, in the middle of the 
day, in the noon-day heat (xavdpa); 
and they so adorned themselves that 
they did not let him know that they 
were! demons. Therefore after they 
went and he found the door fastened, 
he knew that they were! demons. 
For he did not know at first. And 
they were like some discussing? with 
him concerning the faith from the 
scriptures. And each spake with 
him his difficulty (apoSAnpa) ; and 
they said to him: “ We heard concern- 
ing thee that thou dost speak well 
touching the orthodox faith. There- 
fore we came unto thee, that thou 
mayest persuade us in that which we 
ask of thee.” And he saith® to them: 
“Speak that which ye wish.” The 
first saith to him, “I am an Eumenian 
(Evpevios); and I came unto thee 
that thou mightest tell me: ‘Is the 
Father begotten (yevyros) or is He 
unbegotten (dyévnros) ?’?” Abba Eva- 
grius saith to him, “I do not? answer 
thee; for thou didst ask amiss. For 
the unbegotten nature (@vois) must 
not be declared to be begotten or 
unbegotten.” When the first knew 
that he was vanquished by him‘, he 
drew his companion forward. And 
when he came forward, he saith to the 


1 Lit. are 2 Or, disputing 

3 Or, said (the Coptic word here and 
elsewhere may be translated by a Pres. 
or Past. It has been translated by 
the Present when the Greek has a 
Present.). 

4 Or, I will not 

5 Lit. that he vanquished him 
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first: “Thou didst ask amiss.” Abba 
Evagrius saith to him: “Thou, what 
art thou?” He saith; “I am an 
Arian (’Apzaves).” Abba Evagrius saith 
to him: “What dost thou also seek 
after?” He saith to him: “TI ask con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit and concerning 
the body of Christ, whether it is truly 
that which Mary bare.” The holy 
Evagrius saith to him: “The Holy 
Spirit is neither a thing begotten 
nor is He a creature. All creatures 
are contained in a place: all creatures 
change and are sanctified by Him 
Who! is better than they.” 


(The third saith:) “Thou didst 
vanquish these, for.... What dost 
thou wish to say to me?” The old 
man saith to him: “What dost thou 


1 Or, by that which 
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seek after, that thou gloriest before 
the struggle (ayov)?” The demon 
saith to him: “I indeed do not doubt 
anything, but my heart is not per- 
suaded nor assured that Christ took 
human intelligence; but instead of 
the intelligence God Himself was in 
Him. For also human intelligence 
cannot cast out the prince of de- 
mons from men, and vanquish him. 
For also human intelligence is not 
in the body with God.” Abba Evagrius 
saith to him: ‘Unless He had taken 
human intelligence, He would not 
have taken human flesh also. If! 
therefore He took human flesh from 
(Mary the) holy Virgin, then He (be- 
came) man also with soul (and an in- 
telligence), perfected in all things of » 
mankind save sin only. For the 
body cannot be (without?) soul and 
intelligence. But if He did not take 
these, then He is called in vain Christ. 
The unchangeable Word therefore, 
the only-begotten Son of the Father, 
took human body and soul and in- 
telligence and all things of mankind 
without sin. Let therefore a single 
testimony of Paul the Apostle suffice 
us now, saying—gathering for us the 
faith into one Unity (yovds) and one 
Godhead and one Kingdom, for? the 
coessential Trinity is unchangeable— 
for he saith: One is God, one is the 
mediator between God and men, Jesus 
Christ the Son of God the Father, 
and the one Holy Ghost, one Catholic 
Church, one resurrection of the dead, 
in the time of...even as Paul (said)... 
ye (deny) all the mystery of the Holy 


1 Emending Amélineau’s text. 
2 Reading atone 
3 Or, that 
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85 Addidi 6 6&é 1 Something is perhaps omitted in 
the text. 


Here again there can, I think, be no doubt that the Greek is 
the original. This follows from considerations both general and 
particular. There is throughout a subtlety of theological and 
metaphysical speculation, an acuteness in the disputation, a 
knowledge of technical terms, which all seem to breathe the 
Hellenic spirit. Again (as will be shown in a moment), the 
question put by the Eunomian is the very keystone of his system ; 
the Apollinarist position is accurately represented, and the 
argument of its representative is one that might very naturally 
have been used by a follower of that heresy; the Arian’s question 
concerning the Holy Ghost is quite in place in the mouth of an 
Arian, while his second question concerning Christ’s body sur- 
prises Evagrius, who says that he had thought the point raised 
was Gnostic rather than Arian. This minute heresiological know- 
ledge seems more akin to the acute Greek mind than to the 
Coptic, which appears not to have been versed in metaphysical 
speculation, 
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To come to particulars. The question put by the Eunomian— 
0 TaTHp ayévyntos 7 yevvntos; “Is the Father unbegotten or 
begotten ?”—though at first sight it may appear strange, is just 
the way in which a Kunomian might have opened a disputation ; 
for if Evagrius had returned the obvious answer a@yévynros, his 
adversary would have gone on to argue that a Being who is 
ayévyntos and a Being who is yevyntos cannot be dpoovavol, a 
palmary argument of the Kunomians’. But Evagrius foils him 
by refusing to accept the terms dayévyntos or yevyntos as in any 
way applicable to a Being py reduces yevvacba. Here again 
the current controversy of the time is accurately reflected; the 
line taken by the orthodox was to object to the employment of 
the word ayévyntos at all’. Evagrius’ answer is therefore a 
dexterous device of living controversy, but it depends on the force 
of the Greek aeduxévas, in emt Tod pn mepuKotos yevvacbat, 
which it is difficult to bring out in another language: certainly 
the Coptic answer; “the unbegotten nature (dvs) must not be 
declared to be begotten or unbegotten,” altogether fails to repre- 
sent the argument. 

Again, in the answer to the Arian, the Greek “Every 
creature éy petoxn aytaterat, “is sanctified by participation,” is 
mistranslated by the Coptic, “are sanctified by Him who is better 
than they.” In answer to Evagrius’ question: “ About what dost 
thou doubt?” the Apollinarian replies in the Greek: “I do not 
doubt anything, but I am certain that” &c.; in the Coptic: “I 
do not doubt anything, but my heart is not persuaded or assured 


1 St Basil thus represents the Kunomian argument:—Ei dyévynros, daciv, 6 
Tarnp, yevyntros dé 6 vids, od THs adrjs ovclas. aryévynros yap Kal yerynros ovK av ein 
PUES: OUGIOS o-cis a5 et dpoovaros, paciv, 6 vios Tw marpl, 6 maTHp Sé ayévyyros, 6 dé 
vids yevynTos, 7 avTy dpa ovola ayévynros Kal yevynry (c. Eunom. tv. p. 285 Ed. Ben.). 

2 Bp Lightfoot refers to this subject at the end of an Excursus on the terms 
yevynros and ayévynros. ‘* While the orthodox party clung to the oyoovc.os as 
enshrining the doctrine for which they fought, they had no liking for the terms 
dyévynros and yevynrés as applied to the Father and the Son respectively, though 
unable to deny their propriety, because they were affected by the Arians and 
applied in their own way.” And he thus paraphrases a passage of Epiphanius 
(Haer. uxxttt. 19), “As you refuse to accept our duoovo.os because, though used by 
the fathers, it does not occur in the Scriptures, so will we decline on the same 
grounds to accept your dyévyynros.” He also refers to Basil. (Ignatius and Poly- 
carp, I1. 94.) 
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that” &c. “The unchangeable word ” is an evident mistranslation 
of Tov Tod atpémrov Adyov. The Coptic enlargement after wovads 
is a gloss, which destroys the meaning of the passage; the change 
of “the Man Christ Jesus” into “Jesus Christ the Son of God 
the Father,” eliminates the whole controversial point of the cita- 
tion; and the addition “the one Holy Ghost, one Catholic Church,” 
&e., makes the Coptic here a complete zgnoratio elencht. Thus 
the Greek text of the fragment is convincingly proved to be the 
original !, 

The title prefixed to the Greek fragment: é« tod Biou tot 
ayiou Evaypiouv cvyypadels (sic) vo IladXadiov, must be taken 
as evidence that a Greek Life of Evagrius, other (and longer) 
than that of the Lausiac History, circulated under the name of 
Palladius; and when we find in the Coptic fragment that this 
identical passage stands as part of a Life of Evagrius connected 
by some close bond of relationship with that in the Lausiac 
History,—agreeing in structure, containing the same matter, but 
considerably longer,—it seems impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the Coptic version has preserved the greater part of this 
longer Greek life”. 

The coexistence of two closely allied forms of the Life, both in 
Greek, both attributed to Palladius, is a phenomenon that claims 
an attentive consideration. There seem to be four possible hypo- 
theses to account for the fact :— 


(ij) Palladius wrote two Lives of Evagrius, a longer as an 
independent work, and a shorter in the Lausiac History. 


1 There are, however, naturally a few places in which the Greek text may be 
emended by the aid of the Coptic. 

2 Zockler apparently dissents from this view. In regard to the Greek fragment 
indeed, he does not think that this comes ‘from a late apocryphal Life ” (‘‘ sieht 
nicht danach aus, als gehére es einem Apokryphon spaten Ursprungs an,” Evagrius 
Ponticus 93): but in the following pages he points out certain features of the 
Coptic Life, which he believes establish ‘its late origin and secondary character ” 
(‘‘ weist dies alles mit Deutlichkeit auf spiten Ursprung und secondiren Character 
dieses koptischen Texts hin, ibid. 95). The chief points to which he calls attention 
will be referred to presently; but they afford no ground whatever for the dis- 
tinction drawn by him between the Greek and the Coptic fragments, which must 
stand or fall together. And indeed, on p. 75, Ziéckler says that the Life from 
which the Greek fragment came, exists in a more complete form—‘ in vollstindi- 
gerem Texte ”—in Coptic, 


‘~~. 
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This is Zéckler’s view’. He bases it upon the following 
passage of Socrates, at the end of the long chapter on the Monks 
(Hist. Eccl. 1v. 23): 


,’ , \ > \ \ > \ , > vad / ‘ » 
Eyévoyvro pev ovv kata Tov avTov xpovoy ev Tois povaoTnpios Kal dAXot 
al y+ % ‘ a = > n , cal 
mretoror avdpes Oavpaoroi Kat Oeodireis, dv ev TH mpoKxeipevn ovyypapy 
, my Yink- we Sf a 
pynpovevery paxpoy dy ein’ addos Te Kal exBaivey Tov mpokempevou avayKn, el 
, >” a > a ‘ , , oa > , , ‘ 
Bovroipeba kal? Exaotov trav avdpav Tovs Biovs, kai doa éroingavy Oatpara bu 
\ iA > “ € , , , / 4 \ > ~ / 4 
THY Tpocovaay avTois ayornra: ei O€ Tis BovAoTO Ta Tepi aitav pavOave, dv 
b , ra + i se \ > , a“ > , > , 
Te eTOiNnoaY, @y Te Empakay, kai Gv mpos apédecay THv dkovodvtav epbéyEarTo, 
¢ > "eo \ / ¢ , , / ”~ ~ A 
Oom@s Te avTois Ta Onpia UmNKovov, memdvntra. Tlakdabdio tH povaye td.ov 
a > > 4 cal ~ 
povoBiBrov, os Evaypiov pev rv pabntns. mavra b€ axpiBas wept aitav bie£- 
a ra) ’ e \ “ > / ~ , > td > , 
nrOev- ev @ Kal yuvatkav edpayiAdoy Tots mpoeipnpévors avdpdor émravedopéevav 
, , , > \ an ‘ 4 A MA 5) 
Biov pynpny memoinra. Evaypios pev ovv kat TladAddwos puxpov vortepoy pera 
\ Ie. \ a 
tThv Ovddevtos TeAeuTHY HvOnoav. 


I am at a loss to understand how Zoéckler can see in these 
words of Socrates any reference to a separate Life of Evagrius ; 
for although the second half of Socrates’ chapter is devoted to 
Evagrius, it is as clear as possible that the concluding passage 
refers to the monks in general, and that the ‘ésov wovoBiProv is 
the Lausiac History and not a Life of Evagrius, as Zockler would 
have it’. Zéckler hazards the conjecture that the longer Life 
may be found among the Syriac Lives of Evagrius in the British 
Museum. Asa matter of fact, this is not the case. I have care- 
fully examined them and found them to be substantially the same 
Life as that contained in the Greek and Latin editions of the 
Lausiac History. In particular the episode of the interview with 
the three demons is no fuller in any of the Syriac Mss. than in 
the standard printed Greek text ; and in none of them, as neither 
in any Greek s., did I find any of the additional matter of the 
Coptic Life®. 

The sole evidence that can give any countenance to the theory 
that Palladius wrote two Lives of Evagrius consists in (1) the 
existence of the longer form in Coptic; (2) the superscription of 
Cotelier’s Greek fragment, which declares it to be from Palladius’ 

1 Kvagrius Ponticus 93,96; Askese und Monchtum 219. 

2“ Zwar weiss er vom Vorhandensein eines ‘besonderen Buchs’ (idiov jovd- 
B.Bdov) des Palladius tiber das Leben des Evagrius.” 


3 An account of the Syriac copies of the Life of Evagrius has been given in a 
former section (§ 10). 
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Life of Evagrius. But this superscription shows no more than 
that some copies of the longer form of the Life went under 
Palladius’ name; which would be quite natural and likely even 
on the hypothesis that it was but an interpolated redaction of the 
Life in the Lausiac History. 


(ii) The Life of Evagrius did not originally form part of the 
Lausiae History, but was a separate work, and was afterwards 
incorporated in an abridged form in the Lausiac History’. 


The evidence of the manuscripts tells as strongly as such 
evidence can tell in favour of the Life of Evagrius having stood, in 
its present form and position, in the original Lausiac History. The 
Greek mss., so far as I have been able to examine them, fall into 
three main groups, which I designate a, 8 and y. a represents 
the type of text found fused with the Historia Monachorum in A 
(e.g. Paris 1626, &c.); the Life of Evagrius is found in these Mss, 
B is made up of a large number of Mss. presenting certain textual 
phenomena akin to those of the Palatine Ms. printed by Meursius 
(e.g. Paris 1596, 1600, &c. &c.). In this particular Ms., and in 
some others of the same group, the Life of Evagrius is wanting, 
but in a greater number of the mss. of the group it is found. 
Moreover, in every case of its absence known to me, the Life 
of Didymus the Blind is also absent. But this latter Life certainly 
belongs to the true text; and the absence of both from certain 
Mss. of the group is clearly due to an anti-Origenistic tendency. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the Life of Evagrius 
stood in the archetype of group 8. The group y preserves 
an early tradition of the text, independent of a and £8. Its 
chief representative is the Paris Ms. 1628, in which Evagrius is 
wanting, though Didymus is found. But a considerable fragment 
of the same text is preserved also in the curious MS. Cozslin 282, 
where the block of Lives from Pachon to Moses the Libyan 
presents distinctive readings of the aforesaid ms. 1628;—the 
critical apparatus to the extracts from the Life of John of Lyco- 
polis (pp. 24—28) illustrates the affinity. In Covslin 282 the 
Lives run on in consecutive series from John of Lycopolis to 
Moses the Libyan,—John, Posidonius, Serapion, Evagrius, Pior, 


1 This I see is Dr Preuschen’s position, 
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Moses,—just as in the good mss. of the other groups. Seeing 
that the other five Lives are of the y text, it may safely be 
concluded that that of Evagrius, which is one of the series, also 
belongs to that text; especially as it presents just the same 
sort of differences from the a and £ texts as are found throughout 
the work. It thus appears that the Life of Evagrius existed in 
the archetypes of each of the three groups of Greek mss. It also 
stood in the copy of the Lausiac History used by Sozomen (VI. 30). 
It is found in both the Latin versions. The evidence of the 
Syriac versions-is neutral: on the one hand, the Life is not found 
in organic connection with clearly Palladian matter in any copy 
known to me; on the other, the Syriac MSs. are so incomplete, 
and in Anan-Isho’s Paradise the book has been so tampered with, 
that the negative evidence to be drawn from them is worth- 
less. The Syriac and Armenian copies of the Life are found in 
Collections of Evagrius’ Works, or of Lives of Saints: but the 
Lausiac History Lives of John of Lycopolis and others are found 
in similar places; and it is but natural that, when a Life was 
required for such purposes, it should be taken out of a work 
so popular as the Lausiac History. This does not afford any 
reason for supposing that the Life of Evagrius was originally 
written to be prefixed to his works, and only afterwards put into 
the Lausiac History’. 


1 Dr Preuschen deals with the question on pp. 255—259 of his Palladius und 
Rufinus, and it is right to take account here of the reasons that have led him to 
his conclusion. They may be summarised as follows: (1) The formal introduction 
to the Life of Evagrius (cf. p. 116), which seems to point to a separate existence ; 
also the reference to general readers—els oixodouny Tav évTvyxavovTwy,—whereas 
usually throughout the History Lausus alone is contemplated. But it seems to 
me that elsewhere in the book similar subsidiary introductions are found,—as to 
the account of the two Macarii and to that of the holy women (P. G. xxxrv. 1043 
and 1220), and in particular the remarks on those who fell away, referred to by 
Dr Preuschen himself, which seem to afford a perfect parallel to the piece under 
discussion : dvaykatov 8 éotly kal rods Trav Ararnuévwv Blovs évOevar TH BiBALdaplw 
ToUTW mpos dopdadecav TGV éevtrvyxavovTwy (ibid. 1091; ef. also 995). (2) Dr Preuschen 
is disposed to see in the Syriac and Armenian copies of the Life evidence of its 
separate existence: but I think that what has been said by Professor Robinson in 
the preceding section (p. 101), and by myself in the text, shows that there is no 
sufficient reason for doubting that all these copies are taken from the Lausiac 
History. (3) The ending of the Life—éws évrad0a 6 dxpos Blos Tis évapérov moN- 
relas Tod dodiuov Hivayplov—is a trace of its previous independent existence. This 
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Gii) The original Lausiac History was a longer work than ours, 
and only an abridged copy has come down to us in Greek; but the 
Coptic version has preserved in part the original unabridged form 
of the work. 


This hypothesis is put forward by Amélineau as a_ possible 
alternative to his theory of Coptic originals’. Here again the 
manuscript evidence is against such a theory. In none of the 
Greek MSS., nor in Sozomen, nor in the earliest versions, Syriac or 


ending belongs to the mss. of the a and 8 groups; but it is absent in Coislin 282, 
the representative here of the y text; and it is also absent in the versions. In 
many other places somewhat similar conclusions are found (e.g. A 18, 28, 35, 36, 
104, 108, 113), and some of these conclusions are similarly absent in the y text. 
(4) In one group of mss. (Vienna 9 and 84, and Paris 1532, to which must be added 
Arundel 527) the Life of Evagrius stands at the end of the Lausiac History; in 
this circumstance Dr Preuschen sees the first stage of the process whereby he 
conceives that an abridgment of the longer separate Life made its way into the 
Lausiac History. My study of the textual phenomena of these mss. has convinced 
me that they are but a sub-group of 8, and that their archetype was an ordinary 
8 ms. that had undergone an arbitrary literary revision. I am therefore unable 
to attach importance to any of their readings; to put them higher up in the 
pedigree of the text than groups a and y and the Latin versions (in all which 
the Life of Evagrius stands in its usual place) is in my judgment altogether im- 
possible. I therefore regard as a mere accident the position of Evagrius at the 
end of the work. Of course it will be incumbent on me to make good my state- 
ments when I come to deal with the mss. in the Introduction to the Text. 
(5) Lastly, Dr Preuschen thinks that Sozomen, in his sketch of Evagrius, used 
the long form of the Life rather than that found in the Lausiac History: his 
reason is the resemblance between Sozomen’s words: dA’ oios peév wept Aéyous jv 
émidetEovor ai ypadal ds karédurev (vi. 30), and those of the Coptic Life: the books 
which he wrote testify to his knowledge and excellent mind (cf. infra, p. 144). 
The contexts of the two passages are wholly different: in the Coptic the words 
occur in the very middle of the Life; in Sozomen they occur after a passage which 
Dr Preuschen agrees was derived from the Historia Monachorum; they are fol- 
lowed immediately by a passage describing his modesty and meekness, édéyero dé 
kal 7d°700s mwérpios x.7.’., not found in either form of the Life by Palladius; and 
then comes the story of his departure from Constantinople, from the beginning 
of the Life in both redactions. Thus its position in Sozomen would lead us to 
suppose the passage was not taken from the Life in either its longer or its shorter 
form. After all, the resemblance is not close, beyond the mere ground idea, which 
is a very obvious one to anyone who knew Evagrius’ writings. It has been shown, 
moreover, in § 8, and here again Dr Preuschen agrees, that in this very part of his 
History, as elsewhere, Sozomen has been making free use of the Lausiac History. 

What Dr Preuschen has brought forward does not lead me to modify the con- 
clusions at which I had previously arrived. 

1 De Hist. Laus. 39 and 72. 
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Latin, have I found anything to suggest a text of the work 
longer than that which has come down to us ;—unless indeed it 
be an addition found in Lat. II to the story of Evagrius’ interview 
with the three demons. The body of the story agrees with the 
ordinary Greek text of the passage (printed above, p. 131); but 
after the words: kal tovtwy mepieyéveto dia Bpaxéwv TH TveEv- 
patixh codia, the Latin goes on: dum de testimoniis sanctarum 
Scripturarum concluderet, illi subito conturbati et magnum 
strepitum facientes, phanthasma schematis eorum dissolutum est 
et nusquam comparuerunt (Rosweyd, 997). Now in the long 
redaction of the episode it is by texts from holy Scripture that 
Evagrius confutes the heretics, and at the end we read: kai 
tapayOévtes opodpa Kal aTretAnoavTEs aVTOV TapadelrypaTic MOV 
npavt@Onoay, which certainly resembles the Latin addition. In 
the Armenian version, too, as Professor Robinson has pointed out, 
it is said that the three demons became invisible. But seeing 
that the whole narrative in Lat. II is unquestionably the Short 
Life, and that no other trace of any affinity with the Long can be 
detected, and having regard to the phenomena of Lat. II as a 
whole, and its relations to the other texts, I think it is impossible 
to suppose that the addition in question can be due to any sur- 
vival from a longer text of the Life of Evagrius. The resem- 
blances, though at first striking, may safely be put down as 
curious coincidences. And after all,it is but natural that Evagrius 
when controverting with heretics should have had recourse to holy 
Scripture ; similarly, it is but natural that the demons when put 
to confusion should make a noise and disappear :—it is what they 
always did under such circumstances). 


1 The Sermon on ‘the Faithful Departed,’’ included among the works of 
St John Damascene, quotes as from ‘the historic book of Palladius to Lausus”’ 
an anecdote of Macarius of Egypt and a skull (P. G. xcv. 256). The anecdote is 
not in the Lausiac History, but is to be found among the Apophthegmata (P. G. 
Lxv. 280, also xxxiv. 257). I do not think that this citation lends any support to 
the theory that the original text of the Lausiac History contained matter not in 
ours; for it has already been pointed out that in Syria, the country of St John 
Damascene, the Apophthegmata were attributed to Palladius, and currently spoken 
of as part of the Lausiac History. And there were interpolated Greek copies: as 
a matter of fact this very apophthegm, along with several others, is found in the 
chapter on Macarius in the Paris ms. 1627. 
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Thus, beyond the bare existence of the longer form of the 
Life, which has to be accounted for in some way, there is no 
direct evidence producible in support of any one of these three 
hypotheses ; and although none of them have been proved to be 
untenable, the external evidence is against them all. 


(iv) The Infe in the Lausiac History is the genuine one, and 
the longer Life is an interpolated and secondary redaction. 


This is the view to which I have been led after a prolonged 
study and comparison of the two texts. In the Table given a few 
pages back (p. 116) the Life was divided into certain sections; 
it is on the sections there marked (6) and (e), describing Evagrius’ 
manner of life in Cellia, that the question has mainly to be 
decided. In order to enable the reader to form his own judgment 
on the case, it is necessary to lay before him the Greek text of 
this portion of the short Life, and a fairly full synopsis of the 
long Life. In the Coptic column only those portions which repre- 
sent the Greek are given in full, and they are printed in italics; 
in the Greek column those portions of the text which are not 
represented in the Coptic are enclosed in square brackets. 


LP. G, samy, 1994.) (Amél. De Hist. Laus. 111—121.) 


Znoas ow dSexarécoapa rn He went to the desert of the cells. He was 
év Tots Neyouevors KeANols, [Yobce _— there fifteen years, passing his life there in many 
mev aprov itpay Thv nuepav’ év ascetic practices (aoXcreiar), and he died there, 
Tpiunvialwdéxpdvwkéornvéedaiov'] being sixty years old, without the sorrows of the 

old age of the body, as it is written: In a short 
time, &c. One day he asked Macarius how to 
overcome fornication ; M. replied that at the time 
he should not eat fruit or any thing cooked in a 
fire. Now he was a wonderful man, having come 
dvip amo aBpodiairov Kal rpupn- from a life full of repose and enjoyment. It is 
Aod Biov Kai vypordrov yuévos. right to tell in the first place of his old age. 
€mole. d€ evxas ExaTov, [ypdgwv LHvery day he used to make a hundred prayers, and 
Tou érous Thy TYyuuyy yovov wv he was a very skilful scribe (ypapeds rexvirns). 
nobev’| evpuds yap éypadev[Trov After eight years he began to suffer from the © 
osvpuyxov XapaxT ipa. | stone, and his elders made him abate his aus- 
terities. Until his death he ate no bread, but a 
few vegetables, etc., until he had fulfilled his short 
time. He neither ate, nor allowed his disciples 
to eat, fruit or anything pleasant. Such was his 
asceticism in matters of food. In regard to 
sleep, he slept the third part only of the night 
and never by day. During the greater part of 
the night and at midday he used to pace up and 
down the enclosure to keep himself awake, forcing 
himself to contemplate the visions presented to 
[évros ovv mevrexaidexa érwv} his mind. His mind became very pure, and he 
Kafapevoas Tov vodv, KarniwOn was worthy of a grace of wisdom and knowledge 
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xaploparos yvwoews Kal aodlas 
Kal dvaxploews mvevparuv. 


auvTarret ovv ovTos Tpla BiBNia, 
‘Iepa (sic; but there seems to 
be some early corruption in the 
Greek texts) Movayov, 


"AvTippntikovy, oUTw Ka)ov- 


eva, 


Tas mpos Tovs Saluovas wmobé- 
pLevos TéxVAS. 

TOUTW wWXANTE ToTE Eis Bdpos 
0 THS Topvelas daiuwv, ws avTos 
New Ounyetro, Kal Oia Taons vUK- 
Tos yuuvos eotn ev TH Ppéart, 
Yeluavos OvTos, ws TayHnvar avToU 
Tas gdpKkas. dANoTe TadW wWXNN- 
gev aiTw mvetua BracPdnpmias, 
kal €v TEecoapaKkovTa Nuépars vmod 
otéynv ovK eiondOev, ws Kal TO 
cHua avTov, Kabdrep TOY aypiwv 
fou, Kpbrwvas ExBpacat. 


HISTORIA LAUSIACA OF 


PALLADIUS. 


and judgment, discerning the works of demons. 
He was accurate in the Scriptures and the ortho- 
dox traditions of the Catholic Church, and the 
books which he wrote testify to his knowledge 
and excellent mind. Jor he wrote three books of 
instruction, one about the monks of monasteries, 
another about the monks who dwelt in the cells 
of his desert, another about the priests of God, 
that they might be vigilant in the holy place. 
The three books taught all men to live profitably 
according to the traditions of the Church. The 
brethren used to assemble to him on Sabbaths 
and Sundays, and during the night would dis- 
cuss their thoughts with him and listen to his 
words of comfort until dawn, and so departed 
from him praising God, for his teaching was 
very sweet. But he urged them, if any one had 
a troublesome thought, not to disclose it till 
they were alone, lest he should destroy a little 
one by his thought. He every day admitted to 
his cell five or six pilgrims who came from afar, 
attracted by his wisdom and asceticism ; every- 
thing that was sent to him was kept by the 
steward, who always served in his house. Abba 
Theophilus the Archbishop often wanted to 
seize him and make him bishop of Thmoui, but 
he fled away [to Palestine, it is stated p. 118, 
where the fact is again referred to]. One day 
the demons wounded him; we heard his voice 
but we did not see them. During the night they 
scourged him with bull’s hide whips; we saw the 
wounds on his body, God is our witness. But 
if you wish to know the temptations he suffered 
from the demons, read the book which he wrote 
against the contradictings of demons, and you will 
see all his power and different temptations. He 
wrote it that the readers might be comforted, and 
he taught us by what methods different thoughts 
are overcome. This great man was at first un- 
known. At one time the demons so multiplied 
fornication upon him that the thought entered his 
heart: ‘‘God has forgotten me,” as he told us, and 
he spent the whole night standing in the well, being 
naked in the winter praying, until his flesh had 
dried up like a stone. Another time again the 
spirit of blasphemy troubled him, and for forty 
days he did not enter under the roof of a cell, 
until all his body was full of ticks like a brute 
beast. And a few days afterwards he told us 
revelations which he had seen, and he never 
concealed them from his disciples. ‘For it 
came to pass,” said he, ‘‘as I was sitting in my 
cell by night, with my lamps burning, as I was 
meditating on one of the prophets; at midnight 
I was in an ecstasy, and I found myself as 
if in a dream.” [The vision is described at 
some length.] It was impossible to find a worldly 
word in the mouth of abba Evagrius, or a quar- 
relsome word; nor would he hear such from 
another. We heard also this miracle about him. 
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[A cure he wrought in Palestine when fleeing 
from the bishopric.] [A story told to Evagrius 
by an old man concerning some hot loaves he 
had found in the desert.) For I also chanced 
to be there, and while he was saying these things 
and telling the prodigy to abba Evagrius I was 
sitting there. [Evagrius tells a similar story, 
how he had found a purse in the way, and 
explains how in such cases it may be known 
whether it be the handiwork of angels or de- 
roUTw Tpets éréornoay évy mons.] érésrynocay rovTw Tpets Saluoves ev oxHmaTe 
nuépa Saluoves ev oxtmare KAn- KANpLKaY, Ev adTH TH weonuBpla K.T.r. 
pixav x.7.X. (Cf. supra, p. 131.) (Cf. supra, p. 132.) 


I think there can be no question that the general impression 
produced by a perusal of the longer account is a favourable one. 
The picture drawn of Evagrius is very graphic, and the personal 
details and anecdotes about him are such as we should have no 
difficulty in believing to have come from the pen of Palladius. 
But the first and the important question to face is this: Which 
account is the primary one, and which the derived? And here 
I am clearly of the opinion that, whatever view may be taken 
of the intrinsic character of the additional matter in the long Life, 
that form of the Life bears the marks of being an expansion of 
the short form, whereas the short Life could not have been 
abridged from the long. This is a mere question of literary 
criticism, and the reader has before him the materials for con- 
trolling my conclusions. In the first place, certain passages in 
the Greek, which have all the appearance of being authentic 
information about Evagrius, are not found at all in the longer 
account. The portions of the longer Life which are printed in 
italics are mere disjecta membra, and could hardly have been 
picked out and built up into the compact Greek of the short 
Life ; on the other hand, there is little difficulty in understanding 
how additional matter might have been inserted in different 
places into the framework of the short Life, thus breaking it up 
into the detached fragments that are found scattered about in the 
long Life. I would direct special attention to the parallel passages 
naming Evagrius’ works. The short account says: ‘“ He com- 
posed three books, ‘Iepa, Movayov, "Avtippntixov.” There is some 
difficulty about the first title, which probably is not the true 
reading; but the three titles given in the long account quite 


B. P. 10 
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baffle Zéckler, who has devoted nearly forty pages to the inves- 
tigation of the lists of Evagrius’ writings!, and who declares these 
titles to be simply erroneous”. But it is something more than a 
mere error; for after a considerable interval the long Life reverts 
to the question of Evagrius’ writings, and picks up again the last 
title, ’Avtippntixov, which it correctly describes as Contradictions 
of Demons; so that it mentions four works of Evagrius in all. 
Here I think it is evident that the notice in the short Life 
cannot have been made up out of the twofold reference in the 
long Life. Itis to be noted, too, that the first sentence in this 
portion of the long Life (he passed his life there in many ascetic 
practices, and he died there, being sixty years old,...as it 1s written, 
dc.) is a doublet, repeated almost verbally, and with the same text 
of holy Scripture, from the passage at the beginning of both forms 
of the Life, already printed (p 116). Doublets are usually a mark 
of secondary character. Lastly, in the earlier passage just re- 
ferred to, there is an addition in the longer Life of exactly the 
same personal character as those under consideration here; and 
it was shown (p. 117) that this passage has all the appearance 
of having been violently inserted into the Greek text. This must 
suffice to indicate, so far as is possible in such subject-matter, 
the nature of the considerations which finally satisfied me of the 
priority of the short form of the Life, and of the fact that in 
the Greek of our Lausiac History we have the genuine Life of 
Evagrius as originally written by Palladius®. 

When this result has been ascertained, further questions as to 
the additional matter of the long Life become of less interest. 
I do not see that it could be precisely proved that Palladius 


1 Kvagrius Ponticus, ¢. 2. 

2 Ibid. 95. (This is one of his proofs of the secondary character of the long 
Life.) 

3 Zockler gives certain reasons, different from the above, which have led him 
to the same conclusion (EHvagrius Ponticus 94—95): and the Bollandist reviewer 
considers that he has made good his position: ‘‘I1 montre fort bien que le frag- 
ment copte sur Evagrius est postérieur au texte de Palladius” (Analecta Bol- 
landiana, xtv. 120 (1895)). But to one of his arguments no value can be allowed, 
_ viz. that the passage at the end of the Greek Life (1194p) savouring of drd@e.a, is 
not found in the Coptic Life: for the ms. of the latter is incomplete, and breaks 
off before this point is reached. 
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himself did not expand the original Life; but it has already 
been seen that no evidence of any value can be adduced in 
support of such a hypothesis. The personal details, indeed, 
and the close relationship with Evagrius claimed by the inter- 
polator, would seem to point to a member of Evagrius’ circle of 
disciples: in particular there is at the end of the interview with 
the three demons, the mention of Albinius as the neighbour of 
Evagrius and the friend on whom he chiefly relied for support; 
and in different places in the Lausiac History Albinius is men- 
tioned as a disciple and companion of Evagrius (P. G. XXXIV. 
1113, 1196; cf. 1091). On the other hand it is possible that 
all this personal element may be the invention of a clever 
interpolator, who kept up the character consistently to the 
end. <A limitation, however, must be made: he must have 
been familiar with the general conditions of life in Nitria; and 
he must have known something of Evagrius’ writings, for the 
brief note which he adds explaining the nature of the ’Avtup- 
pntexov is quite correct. There may have been in the writings 
of Evagrius information concerning himself which is not acces- 
sible to us. There exist, moreover, among the Syriac MSS. at 
the British Museum copies of a collection entitled “Sayings 
of the Disciples of Evagrius’,” which however I have not 
examined. Socrates appears to have had access to sources of 
information not open to us, concerning Evagrius as well as 
others of the monks; and he says that Theophilus wished to 
make him a bishop, but he escaped by flight» This cireum- 
stance is related in one of the interpolated passages of the long 
form of the Life, with the additional information (possibly a 
mere invention) that Thmoui was the see in question, and that 
Palestine was the place to which he fled. It seems likely that 
the interpolator and Socrates may have derived their information 
from the same source. 

Until this whole range of literature has been scientifically 
investigated, it would, I think, be premature to express any posi- 
tive view as to the age and character of the interpolations. 

In regard to the long account of the interview with the 


1 Wright’s Catalogue, pccxxxvI. and DCCLXxxIx. 
2 Hist. Eccl. 1v. 23. 


10—2 
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demons, there is nothing at all like it, nothing of the same 
theological character, anywhere in Palladius. But it is evident 
that the brief reference to the episode found in the Lausiac 
History would readily suggest possibilities of a little theological 
writing, and would be a temptation to one theologically minded 
to improve the occasion. 


(5) The Life of Macarius of Alexandria. 


If the reader refers back to the table printed on pp. 119—20, 
where a comparative synopsis is given of the Greek and Coptic 
Lives, he will see that the additional matter of the Coptic occurs 
in three places. It will be convenient to deal with them in 
reverse order. 

At the close of that portion of the Coptic material which 
corresponds to the Greek, three anecdotes are added, and then 
comes the conclusion of the Life, quite different from the Greek. 
This conclusion is so worded as to give rise to the suspicion 
that the Coptic Life of Macarius, like the other Coptic frag- 
ments, was intended for liturgical use: ‘‘Now I wished, O my 
beloved (plural), to tell you much concerning abba Macarius; 
these are what I have been able to find of him (they are very 
little); now in his practices and acts of asceticism he was perfect 
in his old age. And the day of his perfecting when he died was 
the sixth of the month of Pashons....What we have said is enough 
for the profit of those who hear, and that they may do it, that 
they may obtain the part and the lot of this truly valiant abba 
Macarius,” &c1 The three stories that immediately precede 
these concluding words I have been unable to identify: one of 
them purports to have been told the narrator by Paphnutius, the 
disciple of the saint. They are all such as might have been 
current in collections of Apophthegmata. 

The two Coptic insertions between h and 2 may actually be 
traced to Greek sources of this kind, but belong really to his 
namesake, Macarius of Egypt. The original of the story about 
the Libyan robbers (Amél. p. 249) is to be found among the Greek 
Apophthegmata of Macarius of Egypt (P. G. Lxv. 281 or XxxXIVv. 
260), but not among the Coptic set printed by Amélineau in 


1 Monasteres de la Basse-Egypte, 260. 
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this same volume: the story has been considerably embellished 
and “improved” in the Coptic, but there can be no doubt 
that the more prosaic Greek account is the original. The next 
paragraph of the Coptic, which tells how he encouraged some 
young brothers by saying: “ From the day that I became a monk, 
I have not eaten bread unto satiety, and I have not slept unto 
satiety,’ 1s derived from a saying of Macarius of Egypt to Evagrius, 
recorded in the Movayos of the latter, and cited by Socrates 
(Iv. 23): Odpoe, & Téxvov: év rots elkoow Etec, oUTE ApPToU 


A e BA WA / sf 
ovtTe VOaTos oUTE Umrvou KOpov eiAnda. 
The remaining additional piece, the story of Lydia, presents 


some curious features. 


It is necessary first to print the Greek 


and the Coptic of the preceding story d (the Paralytic Girl), and 


then the Coptic story of Lydia. 


(FG. Meaty. 1059: ) 


['O @irdGcos]! odtos To~ovTov rAHOos 
> , , c A c 
eOcparevoe Satpovifopevarv, ws pr) pa- 
dias dpiOu@ wvroBadrecOa rTovrovs. 
mapovtav dé nu@v mpos Todroy [Tov 
davov avdpa] mapGévos tis [hopadny] 
> , > \ / > , 
exouicOn amd Secoadovikns [évopia 
a > , > \ beg , 
Ths “Axaias,| evyevns TO yéver, Tov- 
gia ev Bim, moAvetiay €xovca €v Tapa- 
D> X Pp 
ioe. Kal ToUT@ mpocevexOeioa eEp- 
~ “~ , a 
pin mAnoiov THs avTov KéAAns. eis HY 
\ \ > ie Z / 
omayxvicGeis Kai erevEdpevos ehaio 
c / = / > \ Co) ¢ “A 
Te dyio adeihov avtTny Tais €avTov 
t 
xepoly [kal ouvexy@s paddov de vov- 
vexOs vmep avtns mpocevxopuevos| ev 
eikoot OAals Huépars, TaVTHY Vy eis 
\ ¢ o > , Lj 
THY €auTns e&aréotedev TOdwv. 


1 The Greek words enclosed in square 
brackets are omitted in some mss. (cf. 
Hervet’s trans. ). 


(Amél. op. cit. 240 f.) 


And this holy old man abba 
Macarius healed multitudes of men 
possessed with demons, exceeding 
many, innumerable. So then when 
we were there, there was brought 
to him a virgin that was _ palsied 
and exceeding sick. She heard 
the report of him! in her country 
and caused them to bring her un- 
to him; and when he had prayed 
over oil, he anointed all her body 
with his holy hands many times 
during? twenty days. God healed 
her through his prayers, and he sent 
her to her house healthy and made 
whole’, glorifying God. And when 
she had come to her city [at] the end 
of three days she died, and left 300 
gold pieces. When she came to die?, 
she made [a] testament that they 


1 Lit. his report 

2 Lit. through 

3 The same root is used in Coptic 
for ‘‘healthy” and ‘‘ made whole.” 

4 Lit. rest 
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Aris ois idios moow amedOoica should be taken to the holy abba 

moAAHY Kapropopiav améoteev trois Macarius, because of the manner in 

dyilots. which she was made whole. For the 
report of the holy abba Macarius was 
spread abroad. And another maiden 
heard concerning him, and came 
unto him from Thessalonica, whose 
name-was! Litia. She was a scribe 
writing books? and living in great 
asceticism in the manner of men’. 
And she spent a full year, being in a 
great cave. She met the old man 
once every day. And no other saw 
her in all the mountain, save the day 
that she went from the mountain to 
depart to her country. And [as for] 
her hidden thought concerning which 
she came unto the old man, God gave 
rest to her from it through the 
prayers of the old man; and she 
went to her country, glorifying God, 
because He gave her rest through her 
coming unto the old man. 


As contrasted with the Greek, the statements in the Coptic 
that the girl who had been cured died three days after her 
return home, and when dying left to Macarius a large bequest 
out of gratitude for her cure, are certainly strange, and not the 
sort of alteration that we should expect in this class of literature. 
Still more strange is the fact that, though the second story is not 
found in the Greek at all, the circumstance that the heroine came 
from Thessalonica is recorded in the Greek of the heroine of 
the first story. Were nothing to be considered except the two 
texts before us, an obvious explanation of the difficulty would 
be that someone’s sense of ascetical propriety may have been 
offended by the second story, which accordingly was suppressed ; 
and that it left just a trace of its former existence in the 
transference of Thessalonica as the heroine’s birthplace to the 
story which was retained. But when all the facts of the case are 
kept in view, it seems altogether more likely that the second 

1 Lit..i8 2 Lit. books of reading 
3 Lit. practising asceticism exceedingly in a masculine life 
4 Or, a year, being perfect, 
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story was interpolated and that this one item of the Greek text 
found its way into it by some accident. 

Two or three short pieces of the Coptic version deserve to 
have attention directed to them: 


In the story of the cure of the demoniac boy (/), instead of the extra- 
ordinary and grotesque statement of the Greek that the boy himself was 
raised into the air (P. G. xxxtv. 1059 p, to be cited hereafter, § 15), the Coptic 
has “the demon was raised into the air, crying out and saying” &c. (p. 248). 

In the Greek the story about Marcus is introduced by the words npiv 
Sinynearo, but in the Coptic it is told on the following authority: “ Now his 
disciple, who ministered to him in his old age, who entrusted to him the son 
of the dux, for he had believed, who came to the old man and now dwells 
in the holy mountain, working at his manual labour, eating by his toil, greatly 
loving strangers—this faithful disciple told me,” &c. (p. 253). I am unable 
to offer any explanation of the reference to “the son of the dux”; but the 
whole passage seems to be very circumstantial. 

The third passage is that in which Palladius relates that he came to 
Macarius’ cell, and found the presbyter of a neighbouring village lying there 
(1059 a, but the text in 193 B is better); the Coptic has: “And again it 
came to pass whilst I was with him and the holy Albinius, there came a 
presbyter of a village” (p. 246). Here, as before, the mention of Albinius 
should be noted, for he was one of Palladius’ fellow disciples under Evagrius. 
But this may very well be due to some scribe who had noted the circumstance 
in the Lausiac History; for in the story of the hyena and the sheepskin 
the Greek jyiy is similarly turned into ‘the holy Evagrius and I,’ in Syriac 
Version I. as found in Anan-Isho’s Paradise [cf. Bedjan, 79], whereas in the 
Mss. that preserve the more primitive form of this version, the Syriac is here 
the same as the Greek (cf. nos. i, iv, x and xi, in the list of Mss. on p. 84) ; 
so that Syriac scribes no less than Coptic made ‘‘improvements” of this kind 
in their texts. 


In the case of the Life of Macarius of Alexandria more than 
in any of the others the establishment of the priority of the 
Greek Life is of critical and historical importance. The two forms 
of the Life contain the same personal reminiscences and expe- 
riences of the narrator, so that the biographer is the same man 
in both. This is indeed one of the chapters of the Lausiac 
History in which the personal element is most strongly marked. 
Palladius again and again relates incidents as having happened 
to himself or in his presence. In the Coptic Life these incidents 
are similarly related in the first person; so that if Palladius be 
not the author, we have a flagrant case of the offence wherewith 
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Lucius charges him—the appropriating and retailing as his own 
the personal experiences of others. 

In the first division of this section it has been shown from a 
number of linguistic considerations that the Coptic was certainly 
translated from the Greek; and in the present division some of 
the additional Coptic matter has been traced to Greek sources : 
so that I think the Palladian authorship of the Life has been 
solidly established. But such is the importance of the question 
in its bearing on the whole historical character of the book, that 
I here supplement what has already been said by a further 
argument based on considerations quite different from those 
which have gone before. 

In the Lausiac History the Lives of Macarius of Egypt and 
Macarius of Alexandria form a single account, and the transition 
from the account of the former to the account of the latter is in 
the shape of an autobiographical note or reminiscence, as follows : 
“T did not meet Macarius of Egypt, for he died a year before I 
entered the desert; but I did meet Macarius of Alexandria, for 
I spent nine years in Cellia, during three of which he was 
still alive” (P. G. xxxiv. 1049, 1050). As the beginning of the 
Coptic Life of Macarius of Alexandria, printed by M. Amélineau, 
is wanting, we do not know whether the autobiographical notes 
existed in the Ms. But in a Coptic Life of Macarius of Egypt, 
described by Zoega, the corresponding notes which stand at the 
end of that Life in the Lausiac History are found, though divided 
into two fragments, one being given at the beginning and the 
other at the end of the Life. This leads me to surmise that the 
Life will prove to be that of the Lausiac History, although 
neither Zoega nor Amélineau has identified it as such. I print 
the Greek and the Coptic as given by Zoega in parallel columns. 


P. (Gi ine Zoega (Cat. 127—9). 


(Beginning of Life, 1043). Kai ra (Beginning of Life). Now I will 
pev mpata Smyjoopa tov Aiyumriov narrate concerning the Egyptian first 
Makapiovu Tas aperas, of all, and he also died in body before 

the Alexandrian. And he it is who 

buried the body of abba Anthony. 

os €(ynoev Ta ovpmravta ern evevn- He spent sixty-five years in the 
KovTa. amo TovTwv ev TH epyu@ me- desert, and he died being ninety-seven 
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moinkev €€nkovTa Tn. years old!. And two years after he 
went forth from the body I came 
(End, 1049). 1 dyie roirm éy® ob into the Mount and I found the 
guvTeTUXnKa: mpd eviavTov yap ths eis Alexandrian living for two years 
Epnwov cio ddou euns...ekekoiunro, T@ Se more. 
Gpolvy@ TovTov...T@ dyio Maxapi (End). For I did not see him 
"AdeEavOpet cuvrerixnka mpecButépo with my eyes, for before I came to 
dvte TOV Aeyouévov KedXiwv. eis & the Mount he died; but his disciples 
KeAXNa mapdknoa ey évvaeriav: év told me concerning these miracles 
ois tpia &rn pou éré(noev 6 Maxapios which God wrought through him. 
ovuTos. 


As the two sets of autobiographical notes occur together in the 
Greek and knit the two lives into one story, and as those referring 
to Macarius of Egypt are found in the Coptic version of his life, 
it is but reasonable to suppose that those referring to Macarius of 
Alexandria, which are organically connected with the others, 
must have stood also at the beginning of the Coptic version of that 
Life. Now these form only part of a whole series of such auto- 
biographical notes found scattered throughout the Lausiac 
History. And it will be shown (§ 15) that when these notes are 
brought together they yield a chronology of Palladius’ life 
perfectly consistent, and fit into one another in a way that 
would be most extraordinary, except on the hypothesis that they 
afford the actual chronology of his life. It is impossible to 
suppose that some of them should be genuine, while others are 
merely taken over by him from other writers. And this, it seems 
to me, furnishes almost a demonstration that the Life of Macarius 
of Alexandria was written by Palladius himself; and that, what- 
ever be the solution of the critical problems involved, the Coptic 
is not the original language of the Life. The only other alterna- 
tive would seem to be, that not merely parts of the Lausiac 
History but practically the whole book was a mere translation of 
Coptic works: an extravagant theory, which certainly is not put 


1 The difference between the figures in the Greek and the Coptic is probably 
due to those in the Coptic having been harmonised with the data of the Coptic 
Synaxarium (cf. Amélineau Monuments 111., Musée Guimet xxv. Introd. xxxvitt.). 
The identification of Macarius of Egypt with the Macarius who buried St Anthony 


is probably an error, though a very common one (cf. Amélineau, ibid. xxx1.): Palla- 
dius does not fall into it. 
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forward by M. Amélineau, who holds that large portions are 
undoubtedly the original work of Palladius’. 


With a few remarks on the age of the Coptic version this long 
section will be concluded. 

Mai’s authority has already been cited (p. 110) for the state- 
ment that the Ms. containing the introductory pieces and the 
lives of Pambo and Evagrius dates from the tenth century, and 
that the Ms. containing the Life of Macarius was written in 1153. 
But there are indications that the version is much older than the 
tenth century. 


(a) In the Greek Life of Pambo mention is made of a 
Dracontius, who is merely described as avnp évdoEos kai Oavpac- 
tos (P. G. XxxIv. 1028 B). But in the Coptic, in piace of this 
quite vague clause, the precise statement occurs that he was 
Bishop of Timinhor, the modern Damanhour, identified with the 
Greek Hermopolis Parva. Now a Dracontius, bishop of Hermo- 
polis Parva, attended the Council of Alexandria held in 3627; and 
this date fits in very well with the statement of the Lausiac 
History that Dracontius was the uncle of one of Pambo’s disciples. 
It is to be noted that this passage occurs in that portion of the 
Coptic Life which M. Amélineau recognises as a translation from 
the Greek of the Lausiac History. Hither then the Coptic trans- 
lator had a very good and early Greek ms. of the Lausiac History; 
or, as seems more likely, he altered his text in accordance with his 
knowledge of the local ecclesiastical history. But either alterna- 
tive points to the antiquity of the Coptic version. 


(b) In the Coptic version one of the reasons held out to 
Macarius to induce him to go to Rome is this: “ For the Romans 
agree with the Egyptians in their ascetical practices and their 
orthodox faith” (p. 252). These words do not occur in the Greek 
Mss. or in the other versions: they are a Coptic addition ; and it 


1 Cf. the passages collected from his De Hist. Laus. in § 15, on the Histo- 
ricity of the Lausiac History. In the Introduction to the Monastéres de la Basse- 
Egypte he uses the whole series of Palladius’ autobiographical memoirs as authentic 
(xxxam,, ff,); 

2 Among the bishops present was Apaxdévruos ‘Eppourédews puxpas (Mansi, ed. 1759, 
lil. 353). 
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is difficult to suppose that a Coptic translator or scribe should 
have inserted them after the Council of Ephesus (450), the 
occasion of the excommunication of Pope Leo I. by Dioscorus of 
Alexandria, and the accomplishment of the Monophysite Schism. 


§ 13. THe Eraiopic AND ARABIC VERSIONS OF THE 
RULE OF PACHOMIUS. 


In the Lausiac History (A 38—42) the Rule of St Pachomius 
is given, together with a description of the manner of life followed 
in his monasteries, and two anecdotes of the great convent of 
women founded by the saint. Portions of this matter are found 
in Ethiopic and in Arabic; and it is necessary to consider the 
bearing of these fragments on the question discussed in the 
preceding section,—the original language in which the material 
of the Lausiac History was written. 

It will be convenient to have first an analysis of the contents 
of what Palladius gives us :— 

(a) P. G. xxxtv. 1099 c. Brief account of Pachomius, who he was, 
where he lived, &e. 

(8) P. G. xxxiv. 1099 c. An angel appears to him, tells him to found 
monasteries, gives him a Rule written on a tablet of brass. 

(y) P. G. xxxiv. 1099 c—1100 c. Epitome of the Rule. 

(6) 2. G. xxxiv. 1100 c, p. Brief general account of the monasteries 
he founded, and of Aphthonius, the friend of Palladius. 

(ce) P. G. xxxiv. 1100 p—1105 B. Special account of the monastery at 
Panopolis (Akhmim) which Palladius had visited. 

(¢) P. @. xxxtv. 1105 B, c. Short account of the convent of nuns. 

(n) P. @. xxxiv. 1105 c—1106 a. Distressing story of two of the nuns. 

(0) P. G. xxxiv. 1106 A—1107 co. Story of abba Pitirum and the nun 
who pretended to be foolish. 


The Ethiopic Version. 


It is quite likely that much more of the Lausiac History may 
exist in Ethiopic than the fragment that has been printed. 
Wright’s Catalogue of the Ethiopic mss. at the British Museum 
contains a number of entries that might upon examination prove 
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to contain Palladian matter, such as “Histories of our holy 
Fathers,” “Garden of the Monks!” But the only portion of the 
Lausiac History in Ethiopic that has been printed consists of 
sections (a) to (¢) of the analysis just given. It stands as the 
first of three “ Rules of Pachomius,” edited in 1866 from two Mss. 
by Dillmann in his Chrestomathia aethiopica (pp. 57—69). No 
more editing appears to have been done; but a German translation 
has been made by Konig (Th. Studien u. Kritiken, 1878, p. 323), an 
English one by Schodde (Presbyterian Review, 1885, p. 678), and 
quite recently a French one by Basset in his series of Apocryphes 
Ethiopiens (no. VitL., Paris, 1896). This last edition, in which the 
translation is at any rate roughly confronted with the chief of 
the other authorities for the text, has been used for the present 
investigation. 

It has been said that the Ethiopic texts contain three “ Rules 
of Pachomius.” These are :— 

I. The matter corresponding to sections (a) to (¢) of the Lausiac History 
in the analysis of the Greek text given above. 


II. A short redaction of the collection of minute rules and regulations 
found in Greek and translated by St Jerome from Greek into Latin. 


III. A miscellaneous collection: it begins with eight brief regulations 
resembling those in II; then follows an allegorical discourse, purporting to 
be an address by St Pachomius to his monks. 

The Third Rule exists only m Ethiopic. Weingarten?, and 
also Mangold*, held it to be the most primitive of the three 
Rules ; but Basset altogether rejects the idea and declares it to 
be the latest of them all, and to have been composed in Ethiopic‘. 

The Second Rule exists in two Greek redactions: a shorter, 
printed by the Bollandists (Acta SS. Tom. m1. Mau, Ap. 53%, 
reprinted P. G. xu. 948), and a longer, printed by Pitra from 
a St Petersburg Ms. (Analecta Sacra v. 113). St Jerome’s Latin 
version of it also exists in two redactions, one in Gazaeus’ edition 
of Cassian (cf. P. £. u. 271), the other in Holsten’s Codex Regu- 
larum (ed. 1663), pars 1. 32 (cf. P. L. xxi. 61); the translation is 


1 Cf. the series of Mss. ccLIx.—ccLxv.; also cccxxxv. and cccxxvitl.; all modern 
and dating from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 

2 Ursprung, 51. 3 Herzog-Plitt, x1. 159. 

4 Les Régles attribuées & Saint Pakhome, 14; Dillmann also pronounces Rule III 
the most recent (op. cit. x11). 
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the same, and the matter nearly the same, the differences for the 
most part lying merely in the arrangement. The Ethiopic 
Second Rule agrees most closely with the shorter of the Greek 
redactions, but numbers 18—26 of the Greek are missing. This 
document has in its successive redactions all the appearance 
of an ever-growing body of minute regulations, framed to meet 
the emergencies constantly arising in the everyday life of a 
great monastery. The burden is “let no one do this,” “let no 
one do that.” In other words, it seems to be a collection of 
“declarations” or “rules of the house,’ lesser regulations for the 
domestic economy of the monastery, rather than the original Rule 
of Life. St Jerome in the Preface to his translation speaks of 
these regulations as “praecepta Pachomu et Theodori et Orsiesii” 
(the three first superiors); and the redaction printed by Gazaeus 
begins with the title: “Haec sunt praecepta vitalia tribus a 
majoribus tradita” (P. L. L. 277; cf. no. 8 in the other redaction, 
Pd. XX1...66). 

The First Rule, 7.e. the form found in Palladius, has much 
more the appearance of preserving, if not the actual form of 
the original Rule, at any rate a correct and substantial epitome 
of it’. 

We may now pass on to consider the bearings of the Ethiopic 
First Rule on the various problems that have been engaging our 
attention. 


1 This view of the nature and relations of the three Rules is shared by 
Griitzmacher (Pachomius u. das tilteste Klosterleben 117—129), Zockler (Askese u. 
Ménchtum 200—203), and Basset (op. cit. 11—14). Weingarten’s main ground of 
objection to Rule I is the passage wherein it is stated that the monks were to be 
divided into twenty-four classes according to the letters of the Greek alphabet, and 
a Greek letter imposed on each class: it is clear that at the beginning St Pachomius 
did not know Greek. Griitzmacher in answer points out that the Copts used the 
Greek letters (op. cit. 125). Basset says this is not fully satisfactory, as the Coptic 
alphabet contains thirty-one letters (op. cit. 12). The restoration of the true 
Greek text lessens the difficulty: éxéXevsev eixooirésoepa Tdymata civac TOY ddeApov" 
kal €xdoTw TayuaTe éméOnKev oToLxetov EAAnVLKOY ada Kal B kal y Kal 6 Kai Tov Kad’ 
é&fs (omitting éws rod w). Palladius may be describing the system as he found it 
a century after its first institution: or he may have modified the terms of the Rule 
so as to make them more easily intelligible to Greek readers. Notice, however, the 
reference to the use of Greek letters in St Pachomius’ ‘‘mystic Epistles,” in the 
Greek Vita Pach. c. 63 (not in the Coptic redactions). 
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Griitzmacher and Zéckler, who are infected with the theory of 
Coptic originals, consider that in the Ethiopic text we have a trans- 
lation of the original Coptic, independent of the Greek of Palladius 
and better than it. Basset, on the other hand, while also believing 
that the original language of the piece was Coptic, takes it for 
granted throughout his Notes that the Ethiopic version was made 
not from the Coptic but from the Greek as found in the Lausiac 
History. And in this he is certainly right, whatever may be 
the solution of the further problem as to the original language 
of the Vita. For the Coptic theory supposes that the passage 
originally stood in the Vita Pachomu. As a matter of fact it 
does now stand in two redactions of the Life, one in Arabic, the 
other in Latin; but naturally the introductory portion (a) of the 
Greek, giving elementary information about Pachomius, is not 
found in either of these redactions, for 11 would be quite out of 
place in a full Life. But it is found in the Ethiopic, exactly as in 
Palladius. Again, not only (a), but also (8) and (6) are missing in 
both redactions of the Life, and between (vy) and the subsequent 
sections (e), (€), varying quantities of matter occur; whereas in 
the Ethiopic the sections (a) to (€) succeed each other as in the 
Greek. Lastly, the description of the manner in which funerals 
were conducted in the convent of nuns (Basset, 27) agrees closely 
with the Greek of Palladius, but differs altogether from the 
account given in the Arabic and Coptic forms of the Life (the 
texts will be found below, p. 162). It is therefore clear that the 
Ethiopic version of the Rule was made not from any supposed 
Coptic original, but from the Greek of Palladius. 

Thus, though this fragment is of use for the purposes of textual 
criticism, it throws no light upon the more fundamental question 
under discussion in this and in the preceding section. It is, per- 
haps, right to observe that, apart from manifest corruptions, in 
nearly all the points wherein it differs from the printed Greek 
text, the Ethiopic has the support of some one or other extant 
Greek MS., often the Paris Mss. 1627 and 1628. 
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The Arabic Version. 


As in the case of the Ethiopic version, so here, there is ground 
for supposing that the Lausiac History exists in an Arabic dress. 
Not to speak of an Arabic copy of the Syriac Paradisus mentioned 
by Assemani (Bibl. Mediceae Laurent. et Palat. Cat. Cod. LIx.), 
Mrs Gibson’s Catalogue of the Arabic mss. in St Katharine’s, 
Mount Sinai, appears to contain references to copies and fragments 
of the Lausiac History, as do other catalogues also of the chief 
oriental collections. 

But the only portions of the Lausiac History so far printed in 
Arabic are the portions relating to St Pachomius and his monks 
and nuns, which occur in an Arabic version of the Vita Pachomii. 
The interest of this Arabic Life les in the fact that it was without 
doubt translated from a Coptic Life; so that we are here once 
again brought face to face with the question whether Coptic docu- 
ments were translated by Palladius. 

In order to render the following discussion intelligible it is 
necessary to mention the various redactions of the Vita Pachomit. 
The extant redactions of the Life fall into two groups, a Greek 
and a Coptic, with a clear line of demarcation between them, and 
no less clearly marked affinities between their respective members: 


Greek Group. 


1. The Greek Life printed by the Bollandists (Acta S/S. 
Tom. 111. Maii, App. 22*), together with the Asceticon 
Pachomit (called by the Bollandists fear ante 


(tbid. 44*)  . : : : ; : . =gr+ase 
2. A Latin version printed by Lipomanus and Surius (May 
eee rN ee ean 


3. Another Latin version, ag by sore i Pico che 
LXXIII.) : : : : il 
Coptic Group. 


4. A Sahidic Life; existing only in fragments ; ; - san 
5. A Bohairic Life . ; ; On 


6. An Arabic version 


ar 
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The documents of the Coptic group have been printed for the 
first time by M. Amélineau’. He supposes that sah was the primi- 
tive form of the Life, from which the others, both later Coptic 
and Greek, were derived. Only fragments of sah exist; but 
Amélineau holds that in av we have a faithful reproduction of sah, 
boh being but an abridgment. In ar are found certain portions of 
the Lausiac History account of Pachomius—viz., (vy) (€) (f) (7) of 
the analysis on p. 155. Accordingly Amélineau holds that these 
passages were originally written in Coptic and were simply 
translated and adopted by Palladius; and in this he is followed 
by Griitzmacher and Basset”. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of this position, we 
must take cognisance of lat?, in which (vy) and (¢) are found, 
and found at the same points of the Life asin ar. This fact has 
been put forward as a confirmation of the theory, not indeed by 
Amélineau himself, but by Griitzmacher and Basset, who say that 
lat? was derived from a copy of the Life not mutilated in these 
places. It is necessary to examine with care the case of lat?; for 
if it gives a real attestation to ar in regard to the Palladian 
passages, the united testimony of the two redactions would go far 
to prove Amélineau’s theory. Fortunately the problem admits of 
an absolute demonstration, in so far as lat’ is concerned. 


(1) In lat? (c. xxu.) one of the rules reads as follows: “Qui 
uero semel ad hoc intraret monasterium ut ibi 1ugiter permaneret, 
per tres annos a studiis sacratioribus arceretur : operaretur tantum 
opera sua simpliciter, et ita post triennium stadium certaminis 
introiret.” This is a literal translation of the ordinary Greek as 
found in Meursius and in Migne: Tov pévtos eioedOovta cicarraé 
 TUMPELVAL AUTOLS ETL TpLETLAY Els Ay@Va ad’TwY avToY ov Séén, 
ANN’ épyaTtKWTEpa Epya Troinaas, OUTS els TO oTAadLOY éuBaLVéeTo 
peta Thv Tpretiav (P. G. Xxxiv. 1100). But the words ayéva and 
els TO otadvoy (in the Latin, studiis and stadiwm certaminis) do 
not occur in any of the versions of the Lausiac History, neither in 
Latin I, nor in Syriac I*; nor again in the Ethiopic, nor in the 
Arabic itself (but the latter in this place departs widely from all 

' Monuments, Tom. 11. (Musée Guimet, xv.) ; Tom, 1. Fase. 11. 


2 Opp. citt., 118, 11 respectively. 
% This whole portion is wanting in Latin II. and Syriac IT. 
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other copies). The evidence of the versions makes it certain that, 
at any rate in regard to these particular words, the genuine text 
of the Lausiac History must have been that preserved in the 
Paris Mss. 1627 and 919’, namely : 


EICWTWNAAYTON, 
which got corrupted into 
EICATMNAAAYTOON., 


Then eés tO oradiov, which is not in Mss. 1627, 919 at all, 
was inserted in the next line to carry on the metaphor of ayov. 

Thus the passage in lat’ contains a corruption which de- 
monstrably arose among the Greek mss. of the Lausiac History ; 
and therefore the text in lat? cannot possibly be carried back 
independently of the Lausiac History to any supposed Coptic 
common source of Palladius, lat? and ar. 


(2) In other places Jat? shows unmistakable signs of alteration 
under the influence of the Lausiac History. As a particularly 
apposite instance let us take the passage which describes the 
manner in which the funerals of the nuns were carried out, and 
let us compare the various texts. 


(See Table on next page.) 


The present question is not whether the Coptic account, as 
found in ar and boh, or that of the Greek Life is the more 
primitive; it is whether the Greek underlying lat’ in this place 
has borrowed directly from the Lausiac History. It is evident ata 
glance that Palladius’ account has been substituted bodily for that 
of the Vita; and thus the fact is established that this redaction 
of the Vita Pachomiw has been interpolated by passages taken 
straight from the Lausiac History. We are therefore justified in 
concluding that any Palladian matter found in lat’ is to be 
accounted for in the same way. 


1 ms. 919 contains only a few fragments taken from Hist. Mon. and Hist. Laus. 
The section on Pachomius (f. 42) contains A 38—42 in the same text as ms. 1627. 
Preuschen makes a slip in saying that it is the chapter on Pachon, A 29 (op. cit. 
151). 1628 omits the whole passage. 
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TABLE. 


(Arabic and Bohairic Lives; Musée 
Guimet XviI. 382 and 38.) 


(N.B. Words [ | 
omitted in ar) 


If one of them died they took her 
into the oratory and their mother 
wrapped her in the shroud; then 
abba Peter informed our father Pa- 
chomius, and he chose wise men 
[from among the brethren] and took 
them [with him to the convent]. They 
entered the enclosure and stayed in 
the porch and chanted becomingly 
until they had shrouded her and 
placed her on the hearse (ar in the 
coffin) [and carried her towards the 
mountain. The virgin sisters walked 
behind the hearse]. Their father 
walked behind them and their mother 
preceded them until they had buried 
(the deceased) and had prayed over 
her [and had returned to their home 
with great sorrow]. 


within are 


(Lausiac History, P. G. 
XXXIV. 1105.)! 


> \ 4 
Eav tedevtyon tmapbévos, évradua- 
ee | € ‘ , , 
gacat avtny ai Nourai mapbevor hépovort 
\ , > \ > \ a» A 
kai TUéaow avtny eis THY bxOnv Tov 
moTapov. mepdaavtes Se of adeAdot 
pera topOpuod, peta Baiwy cat Krddov 
eXaov, peta Warpodias dvapépovory 
avtTny eis TO mépav kai Oarrovow eis 
Ta pynpata éavTov. 


1 The Ethiopic in Rule I. (Basset, 
Palladius. 


(Greek Life, c. 22—Boll. p. 26*.) 


~ / 
kat TeAcoupevns be adeAdns, ovva- 
, “ €c > 4 , 
yovrat péxpt viv of adeAcbot kara twa 
c , , ‘ MA / 
@plopévoy TOmov Kal ovTws YahAovTov 
avT@v, ai ourai Kata TO ErEpov pépos 
> / 4 cal , > 
evtadidoaca TavTny Kados TiOéacty ev 
TS pécw €(0 ovTws AapuBdvoryTes ot 
tL B tL B 
, ~ 
adeAot pera cepvns Yarpodias, Oar- 
~ | \ > ~ a > > / 
TOvolv aUTHY Ev TO Oper pet evAaBeLas 
TohAns Kat PdBov Oeod, ws mpoonKev 


SovAots Xpiorod. 


(at! § 29, Lipomanus p. 87, 
ed. 1581.) 


Quando autem consummatur so- 
ror, usque ad hodiernum diem congre- 
gantur fratres in aliquo loco definito, 
et ita iis psallentibus, ceterae in alia 
parte, cum eam pulchre ad sepelien- 
dum composuerint, ponunt in medio. 
Deinde sic eam accipientes fratres, 
cum graui et ueneranda psalmodia in 
monte sepeliunt cum magna pietate 
ac Dei metu, ut decet seruos Christi. 


(lat? § 28, Rosweyd p. 124.) 


Quod si defuncta esset uirgo, cu- 
rantes funus ejus reliquae, cunctaque 
quae ad sepulturam pertinent adim- 
plentes, deferebant usque ad ripam 
fluminis quod utraque monasteria 
dividit, psalmos ex more canentes. 
Tune transeuntes monachi cum ra- 
mis palmarum et oliuarum frondibus, 
psallentes transuehebant eam, et in 
sepulchris suis cum hilaritate con- 
debant. 


27) agrees exactly with the Greek of 
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(8) On the hypothesis that sah was the original Life, and 
that ar is its best representative, the only possible pedigree of the 
redactions of the Vita is: 


1. ar (=sah, ex hypothesi) 


2. boh 

3. gr + asc 

4. lat’ (we. its Greek original) 
5. lat? ( :: ; ) 


This fact is so obvious to any one who takes the trouble to 
compare the various redactions, that I shall not delay to prove it: 
indeed even from the Tables given on p. 167 and in Appendix IV it 
is abundantly evident. Whether it be ar or gr+asc that represents 
the original, on either hypothesis beyond all question boh represents 
the link between them. Similarly Jat’ represents the link between 
gr +asc and lat*. To suppose, as Griitzmacher does, and also 
Basset’, that the Greek original of /at? should have come from the 
Coptic (ar = sah) without passing through boh, gr + asc and lat}, is 
to postulate a literary impossibility. The presence of the Palladian 
passages in lat? is therefore wholly independent of their presence 
in ar, and affords no confirmation whatever of the theory that they 
stood in the earliest Coptic redaction of the Vita Pachomit. 

These three arguments demonstrate superabundantly that the 
passages in question are interpolations in lat’ from the Lausiac 
History: the circumstance that they occur at the same points of 
the Life as in ar is due merely to the fact that these are the 
natural points for their occurrence. 

Having thus cleared away complications arising from supposed 
attestations of ar by eth and lat’, we are in a position to consider 
the question of the Palladian passages as they stand in ar. It has 
been seen that they must be judged simply on their own merits, 
as their presence there is unsupported by any external evidence. 
The following is a list of the passages in question, with the 
references to the pages of M. Amélineau’s volume (Annales du 
Musée Guimet Xvil.); he has supplied French translations of all 
the documents edited therein. 


1 Opp. citt, 8 and 11 respectively. 
11—2 
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Arabic Vita 
pp. 366—369. The Rule, (y) in the analysis, p. 155. 
pp. 376—378. Account of the monastery (at Panopolis), the two 
parts in inverted order, (e). 
pp. 382—384. The convent of nuns, (¢) (much shorter) and (7). 


We are not here directly concerned with the question whether 
the Vita Pachomw was first written in Coptic or in Greek ; but 
merely with the much narrower question whether the Pachomian 
portions of the Lausiac History were translated by Palladius from 
Coptic documents. Of course the affirmative answer to this latter 
question involves the priority of the Coptic form of the Vita; but 
it also assumes the truth of the two following propositions :— 


(a) that the earliest Coptic Life—sah—is more faithfully 
preserved in ar than in boh; and (6) that ar has accurately pre- 
served the type of sah, without many or serious changes and 
interpolations. 

I think it will be possible to arrive at conclusions concerning 
these two propositions, which will render unnecessary for present 
purposes any discussion of the more general question. I shall 


take (b) before (a). 


(b) M. Amélineau himself recognises that ar has been in places 
interpolated and worked up from other documents—indeed the 
actual words occur in the text: “I will tell you another story 
concerning our Father which I have found in another volume’.” 
And Griitzmacher shows that this is the case even more than 
Amélineau supposed. He points out the existence of doublets, 
and it would be possible to add to his list: he shows too that 
a twofold stream of tradition may be detected, manifested by 
differences in matters of fact, of idea and of treatment, in the 
second part of av as compared with the first?» And in all this 
what he says is endorsed by Ziéckler*, As a matter of fact 
Griitzmacher’s second document is not far to seek: it is neither 


1 Musée Guimet, xvi1. 599: Amélineau remarks in a note: ‘‘Ce passage prouve 
que cette vie de Pakhéme a été faite un peu de piéces et de morceaux’’; and on 
p- 651 he says that another passage ‘“‘prouve qu’il y a J& une interpolation 
postérieure.”’ 

2 Pachomius, 15, 16. 

3 Askese u. Minchtum, 194. 
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more nor less than the second Greek work, the Asceticon Pachomii, 
the Paralipomena of the Bollandists, in which may be found 
two of the three passages (a7 613 and 628) cited by Griitzmacher 
in proof of the presence of a second document’. Still more 
significant from our point of view is the presence in ar 426 of 
five of the rules from the collection called the Second Rule in the 
Ethiopic, a manifest interpolation to illustrate and give point 
to the text. Thus the composite and secondary character of ar 
is clearly demonstrated, and we can have no confidence in any 
passage in it which is not attested by some other redaction 
of the Vita. But the Palladian passages are wholly unattested. 
And not only so; there are positive grounds for believing that 
the Greek form as found in Palladius is the original, and the 
Arabic is a form that has undergone intentional alteration. Let 
one instance suffice: in the Greek (P. G. xxxiv. 1100 B) it is 
stated that there were twelve prayers at evensong; we know 
from Cassian (Jnst. 11.) that it was the early and normal usage in 
Egypt to have at the evening prayer, as at the nocturns, twelve 
psalms, each followed by a prayer; and one Ammon who had 
spent three years at St Pachomius’ monastery about A.D. 350, 
a short time after the death of the saint, and who some fifty years 
later wrote out his recollections of what he had seen there, 
incidentally mentions the fact that in his time there were twelve 
prayers at the evensong’ On the other hand the latest re- 
daction of the collection of lesser house-rules (that translated by 
St Jerome) says more than once that the number of psalms 
and prayers at vespers was six. Whence we may conclude that 
the primitive number was twelve, but that by the end of the 
century it had been reduced to six. Now in this passage in the 
Arabic Life (p. 369) the number is given as six. Thus it appears 
that in Palladius the text is correct, whereas in ar it is found in 
an altered form. Of another passage (the one that names some of 
the Greek letters) Basset declares that the Arabic “n’est qu’un 
commentaire développé de ce qui est dans le grec de Palladius 
et l’éthiopien” (p. 12). Thus the secondary character of the 


1 Pp. 602—639 of ar are from the Asceticon; the chapters occur in the following 
order: 5, 6, 13, 15, 16, 7, 17—27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 12, 34—36. 
2 "Emsrod\n 'Auuavos, § 14 (Boll. Tom. mr. Maii 58* ;) (cf. infra § 17). 
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passages as they actually stand in the Arabic Life, as compared 
with their form in the Lausiac History, seems to be quite estab- 
lished. And this affords yet another presumption that they must 
be regarded as later interpolations in the Arabic redaction of the 
Vita Pachomi. 

(a) I now approach the more fundamental question as to 
whether there are good grounds for the view that the earliest 
Coptic Life—sah—is better preserved in ar than in boh. And 
here I must protest that it is only possible to deal with the facts 
that are actually before us: documents and redactions that may 
have existed, but of the existence of which there is no evidence, 
cannot be considered. We must take the printed documents 
as we find them, and base our conclusions on them as they 
stand. M. Amélineau in one place says that three different 
redactions of sah are known to him’. One of them, however, 
turns out to be ar, which he christens the Great Life; the 
second redaction is represented by only two fragments, and on 
p. 485 he had spoken of one of these as being from “a dif- 
ferent Life” of Pachomius,—not merely a different redaction 
of the Life; the third redaction is the one represented by the 
great body of Sahidic fragments, which both by their number 
and extent afford ample materials for comparison with the other 
documents”. It is obviously only this last Sahidic Life that can 
be considered here; and we have to ask the plain question 
whether the Arabic Life, as printed by M. Amélineau, or the 
Bohairic Life agrees the more closely with the Sahidic fragments 
before us? To this question only one answer can be given. Let 
us turn to Fragment I. in the volume of the Monuments last re- 
ferred to: it opens with these words: “She went to the south in 
great sorrow, because not only Theodore had not come to her, but 
also her younger son Paphnutius had gone away and had gone to 
live with him” (p. 521). These words are the conclusion of the 
account of the visit paid to the monastery by Theodore’s mother 
after he had become a monk; and it is evident that his brother 


‘ Monuments &c. I. Fase. ii. 488 (Mémoires de la Mission archéologique 
francaise au Caire). 

2 A full list of the sah fragments is given infra in Appendix tv., together with 
their correspondence with the other Lives. 
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Paphnutius is represented as having accompanied their mother 
on the journey, and as having stayed at the monastery when she 
went home. This agrees exactly with the account of the episode 
given in boh (Musée Guimet xvi. 53—56); but not with that 
given in ar (ibid. 405—6), where (as in gr 26) there is no 
mention at all of Paphnutius having accompanied his mother. 
The subject-matter immediately following this incident is quite 
different in ar and boh, and here again sah agrees closely with 
boh. 

To take another case, the long sah fragment V in the Musée 
Guimet XVIL. (pp. 317—328) agrees closely in matter and structure 
with boh (pp. 91—103); while the corresponding section of ar 
(pp. 411—442) differs very widely, as the following comparative 
table will show :— 


[The figures in columns ar boh sah give the pages in vol. xvi. of the 
Musée Guimet ; those in gr the chapters in the Greek Life. The sign + in ar 
signifies additions or alterations, and the sign — denotes notable lacunae in 
ar, as compared with boh-sah. In gr the signs * and + signify that gr 
approximates to boh-sah or to ar respectively; 1/, and 2/, indicate the early 
and late portions of the chapter. | 


ar boh sah gr 
411—12+4 91—2 317—18 #44 
412 
413+and — 92—3 318—19 +45 
414-16 
416— 20+ 93—-5 319—21 *A6 
420244 (88—91) (vac) (*43) 
42426 +4 95—6 321—22 *47?/, 
426-27 (5 rules from “Rule II”) 
427—29 + ; 96—9 322—24 *48 
429-—30 
430—32+ 99—101 324—26 *A9 
432—33 
434 — 101 326 *501/, 
102 327 *522/, 
434—39 
439-—40 +54 
440 (104) (vac) (*561/,) 
441—42. + 102—3 327—28(fin.)  *55!/, 


[Other similar instances might be given.] 
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In structure (as appears from the Table), and also in subject- 
matter (as any one will discover who takes the trouble to read the 
portions of the documents indicated), sah and boh run perfectly 
parallel; but in ar, as compared with sah, there are transpositions 
and omissions, and many very considerable additions; and even 
where the matter is the same, in almost every case there are 
notable alterations of the text. This one set of parallel passages, 
even if it were unsupported by similar instances, would suffice to 
dispose of the only argument brought forward by Amélineau in 
support of the claims of ar to represent sah. Having printed 
from the three documents the (in this case) closely parallel 
accounts of St Athanasius’ visit to Tabennisi (cf. gr 20), he com- 
ments as follows (in 1889): “Comme il est facile de le voir, ce 
second récit (ar) ne differe du premier (boh) que par quelques 
légeres différences échappées a l'inadvertence du copiste, et cepen- 
dant il est plus clair et semble mieux traduit de loriginal thébain 
(SGI) tice Ce fragment (sah) se continue par un récit qui, dans 
les deux versions, se trouve aussi a la suite de ce fait et gui est 
identiquement le méme dans les trois ceuvres. Comme on l’a pu 
voir, le fragment qui représente pour nous [original thébain (sah) 
est & peu de chose pres le méme que les deux versions. J’en 
peux donc conclure, autant qu'une conclusion est possible, que 
la version arabe représente sans doute la wie originale, mais 
qu’elle a été traduite avec cette liberté d’allures dont les auteurs 
coptes ont toujours usé dans tout ce quils faisaient’” The idea 
seems to be that as ar followed sah closely in this particular 
passage, there is a good presumption that it followed it equally 
closely throughout. It is curious that, with the other Sahidic 
fragments before him, Amélineau should have drawn such a con- 
clusion; and indeed six years later (1895) he seems to have 
become doubtful as to the substantial identity of ar and sah’. 
But if so, what becomes of the only reason put forward to make 
us believe in ar? 

Still more unaccountable is it that Griitzmacher, who criticizes 
Amélineaw’s methods somewhat severely (e.g. op. cit. 7), should 

1 Musée Guimet, xvut., Introd. uxvi. 


2 Sah “était peut-étre faite elle-méme par abrégé de la grande vie de 
Pakhome” (=ar). (Mémoires &. Fase. 1. 488.) 
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declare that a comparison of the fragments of sah with the other 
recensions shows that sah was a fuller Life that any of them, and 
that of all the recensions ar is the one that most closely resembles 
sah!, He appears indeed to have been unaware of the many 
considerable fragments of sah published by Amélineau in 1895, 
the year preceding the publication of his own Pachomius, as also 
of those published by Mingarelli long ago. 

The whole question has nothing recondite in it; it turns on 
the merest matters of fact, whether the Sahidic fragments come 
from a redaction of the Vita which more closely resembled boh or 
ar. The following conclusions in regard to the inter-relations of 
the various documents are suggested by a study of the passages 
analysed on p. 167, and I have no hesitation in saying that they 
are amply borne out by the phenomena of the different Lives as a 
whole :— 


(1) sah and boh, while often differing from gr, on the whole 
agree very closely with one another ; 


(2) ar differs from them very considerably, especially in 
regard to additions; the additional matter, when judged by 
ordinary canons, being often of a character unmistakably apo- 
eryphal ; 


(3) each one of the redactions (sah, boh, ar, gr) contains 
matter not found in any other redaction ; 


(4) if we compare the three Coptic texts in detail, we find 
agreements usually between sah and boh, but sometimes between 
sah and ar, and sometimes between boh and ar; 


(5) usually sah-boh are much nearer to gr than is ar; but 
sometimes ar is nearer to gr (see cases in Table p. 167; also the 
instance of Theodore’s mother given above, p. 166). 


1 “Die Richtigkeit dieser Annahme (i.e. that sah was the original Vita) lasst 
sich noch durch einen Vergleich der wenigen Fragmente der koptisch-thebanischen 
Vita (sah) mit den tibrigen Rezensionen erweisen; darnach war die k.-th. Vita 
(sah) die ausfiihrlichste Darstellung des Lebens des Pachomius und seiner Nach- 
folger...Aber so richtig es ist, dass diese Vita (ar), wie aus einem Vergleiche der 
Fragmente der k.-th. Vita (sah) mit dieser Rezension hervorgeht, genauer als alle 
anderen Rezensionen sich an das Original (sah) halt, so ist sie doch keineswegs als 
absolut wortgetreue Uebersetzung zu bezeichnen”’ (Pachomius 14). 
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The general inferences to be drawn from these facts seem to 
be that sah, boh and ar are independent derivatives from a Coptic 
archetype, which approximated more closely than any of them to 
the archetype of the Greek Lives; and that sah-boh preserve this 
archetype much more faithfully than ar. 

It has I think been sufficiently demonstrated that the Pa- 
chomian passages of the Lausiac History formed no part of the 
Vita Pachomi ; and therefore it is unnecessary to enter upon the 
question of the original language of the Vita. But it did seem 
necessary to thresh out in this and the preceding section the 
whole question of the alleged Coptic originals of portions of the 
Lausiac History, and to show that there is as yet no reason for 
supposing that Palladius made direct translations from Coptic 
documents, the Greek having so far in each case turned out 
to be the original. 


NOTE. I had hoped, as stated in a note on p. 108, to be able to indicate 
here the reasons which, after a careful study of the various redactions of the 
Vita Pachomii, have convinced me that the Greek Vita and Asceticon are 
the original documents from which the others have been derived. I find 
however that it would be impossible to do this within the limits of a page or 
two. I shall therefore only state my belief that an overwhelming case might 
easily be made out. When the Coptic Life is reconstructed from its three 
representatives (sah, boh, ar) it is seen that many of the parts wherein it 
differs from gv present the features of a secondary document—apocryphal 
character, “‘tendenz,” and unmistakable doublets. In three passages of gr 
(cc. 6, 31, 62) the writer speaks as the actual author, and specifies as his 
sources of information the elder monks who had known Pachomius, and 
states expressly that before him no one had written a biography of the saint. 
Of course such passages might well stand in a translation: but they do not 
stand in the Coptic redactions ;—so far as it is possible to judge, the whole 
contexts of gr 31 and 62 never had a place in the Coptic Life ; the context of 
gr 6 is found in boh 22 and a# 356, but in both the particular passage in 
question is wanting. It must be concluded, therefore, either that a Coptic 
translator omitted the passages, or that a Greek translator invented them. 
The first is the obvious alternative to adopt in the absence of any good reason 
for holding the priority of the Coptic. This evidence of gr in its own favour 
receives support from a statement in a Coptic Vita Theodori, which in part 
corresponds with the later sections of gr (88—96), to the effect that the first 
biography of Pachomius was written by the monks who acted as Greek 
interpreters to those who did not know Egyptian (sah 302, boh 258). 

I know of only one passage that might give countenance to the idea that 
the Coptic was the original: in gr 48 mention is made of a monk having 
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been guilty of theft ; in av 428 it is represented as an act of impurity. It 
might be argued that gv here shows “tendenz” in softening down the offence. 
But sah 323 (also boh 97) agrees with gv; so that it is in ar that the 
alteration has been made. 

It is probable from the nature of the case that the Coptic version was 
almost contemporary with the Greek ; and M. Amélineau says that many of 
the actual fragments of sah date from the fourth century, or the beginning of 
the fifth (Mémoires Fasc. 11. 484). It was made in an entourage familiar with 
the early traditions about Pachomius; and therefore I am prepared (with 
obvious limitations) to accept the supplementary historical data of the Coptic 
as being of practically the same value as those of the Greek. In the Coptic 
the Life of Theodore seems to have been greatly enlarged and sometimes 
separated from the Life of Pachomius. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF Part I. 


At the conclusion of Part I. it may be convenient to sum up 
the main results of the investigation. I conceive that the 
following positions have been made good :— 


I. The currently received text of the Lausiac History—the 
Long Recension—must be rejected: it is a fusion of that work 
and the Historia Monachorum. 


II. The early versions, chiefly Latin I. and Syriac L, bear 
witness to the fact that the Latin Paradisus Heraclidis, as 
printed in Rosweyd, substantially represents in matter and 
structure the original work of Palladius: if a printed Greek 
text be sought, recourse must at present be had to that of 
Meursius, but certain lacune must be filled up from the later 
editions. 


III. There is no ground for supposing that Palladius made 
use of any Greek documents. 


IV. Nor is there any sufficient reason for thinking that he 
translated Coptic documents. 


The book when restored to its true shape may rightly claim 
to be the authentic and original handiwork of its author. The 
textual and literary difficulties with which it has been en- 
compassed have been removed. 


It remains to enquire whether the Lausiac History in its 
restored form is better able to face the historical criticism to 
which it has been subjected; and whether it now affords a firmer 
foothold than has hitherto been attainable for the investigation 
of Christian Monastic Origins. 


PART II. HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


§ 14. THe THEOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF PALLADIUS. 


Before we enter upon the discussion of the historical problems 
opened out by the Lausiac History, it may be well briefly to touch 
upon our author’s theological and ecclesiastical character. In this 
regard Palladius has borne a bad name; he is commonly spoken of 
by Church historians as one gravely suspected of Pelagianism and 
Origenism, if not altogether compromised. This section contains 
a few notes on the broad facts of the case. 

A reader of the Lausiac History, even one who does not 
sympathise with Palladius’ ideas or respect his judgment, will, I 
think, carry away the impression that the author was, according 
to his lights at all events, a man sincere and pious. He was 
moreover the trusted friend of St John Chrysostom, suffering 
deprivation of his see, and an exile of several years’ duration for 
his fidelity to the Saint, and travelling to Rome as his envoy to 
secure the favourable hearing of his case before the Pope. This 
intimate connection with St John Chrysostom must raise a strong 
presumption in favour of Palladius’ orthodoxy. 

Yet we find his contemporaries St Epiphanius of Salamis 
(P. L. Xxi1. 527) and St Jerome (Vall. 11. 681, P. LZ. xxi. 497) 
accusing Palladius of Origenism ; and we have it on the authority 
of Photius (Bibl. Cod. 59, P. G. ci. 109) that the alleged 
Origenism of Palladius was used as a weapon against St John 
Chrysostom. 


1 All that is stated in the text holds good, whether Palladius who wrote the 
Lausiac History be identified or not with the writer of the Dialogue on St John 
Chrysostom. Tillemont refuses to identify them (Mémoires, x1. 530 and 642); 
Zockler inclines the other way (Herzog-Plitt, x1. 174), and probably he is right. 
[Dr Preuschen also favours the identification (Palladius und Rufinus, 246, note).] 
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It is to be noted that in regard to such accusations, Palladius 
does not stand alone. He shares the charge of Origenism with a 
whole group of well-known personages—Dioscorus bishop of 
Hermopolis, Ammonius Parotes, and their two brothers (the 
famous four Tall Brothers), Heraclides bishop of Ephesus, Isidore 
the Almsgiver, and above all Evagrius; in short the group of 
monks opposed to and persecuted by Theophilus, Patriarch of 
Alexandria. Into the story of this quarrel it is unnecessary to 
enter. Suffice it to say that it appears to have been a question 
of ecclesiastical politics quite as much as of doctrine. At the 
beginning of the fifth century the Eastern Church was divided 
into two bitterly opposed parties, the leaders of which were 
Theophilus of Alexandria and St John Chrysostom. Few will 
now be found either to admire or defend Theophilus and his 
proceedings: “unscrupulous” is the epithet which Newman 
applies to him: and elsewhere he asks: “Who can speak with 
patience of the enemy of St John Chrysostom, that Theophilus, 
bishop of Alexandria?”! It was Theophilus and his partisans 
who violently expelled St John Chrysostom from his see, and were 
responsible for the exile and the outrages that caused his death ; 
and the extent to which party spirit carried away even good men 
may be gauged from the fact that St Cyril of Alexandria, nephew 
and successor of Theophilus, “did not hesitate, in a letter still 
extant, to compare the great Confessor [St John Chrysostom] to 
Judas, and to affirm that the restoration of his name to the epi- 
scopal roll would be like paying honour to the traitor instead of 
recognizing Matthias. For twelve years did he and the Egyptians 
persist in this course.”? Theophilus accused his opponents of 
Origenism ; and Origenistic sympathies formed one of the charges 
levelled against St John Chrysostom. It seems strange that their 
zeal against Origenism should have induced St Epiphanius and 
St Jerome to make common cause with such a man as Theo- 
philus, and to support him and look to him as their leader, 
even though they did not take actual part in his violent deeds. 
Without question it is mainly owing to their adverse judgment 


1 Theodoret (Hist. Sketches, 11. 341): Apologia (orig. ed.) 399. 
2 Newman, Theodoret (ut sup.); ef. P. G. Lxxvi. 356, 
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that the ecclesiastical reputation of Palladius and the others has 
suffered. 

But it is necessary to ask whether St Jerome’s verdict on the 
doctrine and character of Theophilus’ opponents must needs be 
accepted. And even if he may often have judged rightly as to 
the real tendency of their writings, may it not be that his 
estimate of their persons was biassed by the party spirit that ran 
so high at the time? For it is a fact that cannot be gainsaid 
that St Jerome was a thorough-going partisan of Theophilus; he 
even translated into Latin a scurrilous invective by Theophilus 
against St John Chrysostom (Vall. 1. 750—754, P. L. XXII. 
931—5, and Lxvul. 676—8). St Jerome’s opinions in regard to 
Rufinus were not shared by St Augustine or St Paulinus of Nola 
(P. L. XXXII. 248, and Lx1. 311, 371, 397, 398); and the same 
two saints extol in the highest terms the virtues and good deeds 
of the elder Melania (P. LZ. Lx1. 315—321, 392—3), of whom 
St Jerome said, even after her death, that “the blackness of her 
name indicated the darkness of her perfidy” (Vall. 1. 1028, P. L. 
XXII. 1151). John bishop of Jerusalem, too, one of the chief 
objects of the attack of St Jerome and St Epiphanius, was very 
highly spoken of by St Augustine, St John Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Pope Anastasius (Tillemont Mémoires, x11. 342), It is thus 
clearly seen that St Jerome’s unfavourable estimate of several of 
the more prominent so-called Origenists was not at all the view of 
other contemporaries, whose words and opinions must carry as 
great, if not greater weight. Indeed, as Abbé Duchesne says: 
“On diminuerait notablement le nombre des Péres de |’Eglise s’il 
fallait en déduire tous ceux qui ont provoqué les vivacités de 
St Jérdme.”* 

To say this is no real disparagement of St Jerome. What 
Newman says of St Cyril of Alexandria, “I don’t think Cyril 
himself would like his historical acts to be taken as the measure 
of his inward sanctity,”’” may surely be said of St Jerome in his 
controversial writings. And it may well be that, in spite of 
outbursts and mistakes, the bringing of that rugged and impetuous 

1 Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques (1882). Les Témoins ante-nicéens du dogme 


de la Trinité. 
2 Theodoret (ut sup.). 
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nature under control, bespeaks a greater virtue and was a more 
admirable conquest than the perfect serenity of other saints in 
whom human passions raged less boisterously at first. 

When we turn to the specific charges against Palladius and 
those who suffer with him from the accusation of Origenism, we 
find that the chief rock of offence is their use of the term ama@eva, 
or wmpassivity, to describe the state attained by various ascetics. 
The term was later on used by the Pelagians to express one of 
their tenets—a state of complete mastery over sensuality and of 
entire freedom from temptation. Tillemont, however, shows that 
the word was freely used in the generation before Palladius by 
writers of unquestionable orthodoxy, and therefore was susceptible 
of a sound meaning’. As employed in the Lausiac History it 
seems to be used in this earlier sense’. 

Another of the counts against Palladius rests on the two 
bitter attacks he makes upon St Jerome (A 78— 82 and 125): if 
we make allowance, however, for the party feeling natural under 
the circumstances, we shall see that this is only what might be 
expected from a prominent adherent of St John Chrysostom 
against a prominent adherent of Theophilus. 

But the great cause of suspicion at a later date against 
Palladius individually is undoubtedly the fact that he was the 
disciple and friend of Evagrius, who was named along with Origen 
and Didymus in lists of teachers of heresy drawn up at the sixth 
and seventh General Councils. The evidence concerning Evagrius’ 
orthodoxy or the reverse is brought together and discussed by 
Zockler (Hvagrius Ponticus 80—91). It appears that the only 
points in his teaching ever condemned explicitly were certain 
fantastic ideas as to the origin of souls and spirits’. That 


1 Mémoires, x. 381. 

2 Such was clearly the opinion of Rosweyd (Prol. § xv.). 

* The following fragments are quoted by Maximus (Schol. in Dion. Areopag. De 
Ec, Hier. v1., P. G. 1v. 173) from a work of Evagrius: “Exaorov raypya T&v otpaviwy 


nn ev 


Suvduewy 7 Odov éx TGV KdTwW, } SdAov éx TaV dvw, H éx TV dvw Kal éx TOY KdTw 
aouvéorynxe. And immediately after: "EE dyyeduxfs Kataordcews Kai apxayyedx7s 
Wuxixh Kardoracis ylyverar: éx d€ THs WuxiKHs Saymovewdns Kal dvOpwrivyn* éx dé Tips 
avOpwrlyyns dyyedo. wadw Kal Saluoves ylyvovra. In the Acts of the Synod held 
at Constantinople in 543, these propositions are recited word for word and 


anathematised among a series of Origenistic propositions (Mansi rx. 397) ; and it 
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Evagrius’ doctrine on these points was derived from Origen seems 
plain; but of the more fundamental errors that go under the 
name of the great Alexandrian, especially those in regard to the 
Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, Zockler declares that not a 
trace is to be found in the extant writings of Evagrius. The 
same is the witness of Tillemont: “Ce qui nous reste des écrits 
d’Evagre ne le fait condanner de personne que nous sachions”?: 
and his verdict was endorsed by the Bollandist reviewer of 
Zockler’s Hvagrius only four years ago”. That Evagrius, Palladius, 
and their friends, read Origen’s works and admired and defended 
them is unquestionable ; but so did Athanasius, and Basil, and the 
two Gregories. In those days his teaching had hardly as yet 
fallen under the suspicion, much less the ban of the Church. 
And as there is a disposition on all hands to rescue the memory of 
the master, whatever may have been his misbeliefs, from the 
charge of having been a heretic, may not the like indulgence be 
extended to his disciples also ? 

Tillemont well sums up the case, so far as Palladius is con- 
cerned: “Un soupcon si peu appuyé ne nous doit pas empescher 
de respecter un évesque, dont la vie n’a rien que d’édifiant, dont 
les écrits ne portent qu’ la piété, qui paroist avoir eu beaucoup de 
simplicité et dhumilité, qui a mérité tres justement le titre de 
Confesseur pour avoir défendu avec une générosité extraordinaire 
la cause de la vérité et de l’Eglise dans l’innocence de St Chryso- 
stome, et pour avoir enduré beaucoup en la défendant ; a qui les 
auteurs contemporains attribuent VTesprit de prophétie; qui, 
nonobstant l’accusation d’Origénisme, a esté receu &4 Rome comme 
un prélat trés Catholique, quoique les Origénistes y eussent esté 
is probable that the fifth General Council, held at Constantinople ten years later, 
repeated the condemnation. To Zockler belongs the merit of identifying the 
passages, and thus making clear the precise teaching of Evagrius condemned by the 
Church (op. cit. 78, 86), and justifying Tillemont’s verdict on the great body of his 
writings. 

1 Mémoires, x. 381. } 

2 «¢Tillemont a eu raison de dire que (ut supra), et que ‘le crime d’Origénisme 
est commun 4 beaucoup de personnes qu’on peut croire avec fondement avoir été 
trés bons catholiques’” (Analecta Boll. x1v. 120), Particularly hard is the case 
of abbot Or of Nitria: through having been identified by the redactor of A with 


his namesake of the Thebaid, who rightly or wrongly is set down by St Jerome 
as an Origenist, he himself has gone down to posterity as a heretic. 


B. P. be 
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condannez trois ou quatre ans auparavant, et qui sans doute a 
de mesme esté reconnu pour Catholique par tout lOrient, puis- 
quwapres avoir souffert avec patience durant beaucoup d’années 
la perte de son évesché, on lui en a confié un autre.”* 


§15. Hisroriciry or THE LausiAc Hisrory. 


We now enter upon the consideration of the question for the 
sake of which all the foregoing discussions have been undertaken. 
Is the Lausiac history a mere romance, or is 1t a work of genuine 
historical character ? 

Those who condemn the book are very much influenced by the 
miraculous element which so largely pervades it, and which to 
their minds proves the wilful mendacity of the writer. This point 
I shall not touch upon for the present, but shall allow it to stand 
over till the end of this section. My immediate task is to subject 
the book to the ordinary tests of historicity and truthfulness, to 
examine its chronology and geography, and to supply some 
material for judging whether its statements accord with those of 
the accredited documents of the time. 

It will be well in the first place to consider the specific reasons, 
apart from miracles, put forward by Dr Weingarten as justifying 
his extremely unfavourable verdict as to the trustworthiness of the 
Lausiac History. He calls attention to two cases wherein the 
Lausiac History is in contradiction of the ascertained history of 
the time’. 


(1) In A 136 Palladius relates that he had seen at Alexandria in her old 
age a certain virgin, and that the city clergy had told him that St Athanasius 
fled to her house in 356 as a refuge from his pursuers, and abode there in 
concealment for six years, until the death of Constantius. Now it is known 
from St Athanasius’ own writings that on that occasion he fled to the desert, 
and lived there among the monks during the period in question—a proof, 
says Weingarten, of the shamelessness with which Palladius falsified the 
history of his time. 


1 Mémoires, x1. 530. The imputations made by Baronius in regard to Palladius’ 
private character, and reprinted by Rosweyd as an introduction to Book VIII., are 
in some points based on palpable errors of the Annalist himself, and in others are 
mere inferences wholly unwarranted by the evidence, 

2 Ursprung des Méinchtums, 28—80, 
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On the question of fact, viz. that it is not true that Athanasius stayed all 
these years in Alexandria, Tillemont agrees with Weingarten ; but he suggests 
that there may have been some foundation for the story, as, e.g. that on the 
night of the search made for him Athanasius may have gone to the young 
virgin’s house as the safest place, and may have stayed there for a time, until 
he found an opportunity of slipping away'. This suggestion has commended 
itself as likely to Cave and Montfaucon, and in our own day to Canon Bright, 
who considers that there are independent reasons pointing to the conclusion 
that Athanasius did not at once withdraw to the desert?. It is to be noted 
that although Palladius tells us that he saw this virgin, then in her seven- 
tieth year, he heard the story not from her, but from the clergy of Alexandria. 
There is little difficulty in supposing that, in an age when written records 
were necessarily scarce, some exaggeration or error may have crept into the 
popular tradition of an event that had happened some forty years previously®, 

(2) The Greek text of A 20 makes Melania say that she had seen St 
Athanasius in Egypt; but she did not come to Egypt till after his death. 

Here it is enough, waiving all discussion of the chronology of Melania’s 
life, a somewhat intricate question, to inform the reader that only one family 
of Greek mss. introduces St Athanasius’ name in this place; that it is absent 
from all the versions ; and accordingly is a certain interpolation. 


Thus Weingarten’s case against Palladius, in so far as it rests 
on alleged historical misstatements, may safely be said to break 
down’. 

We now pass on to test the chronology of the Lausiac History. 


Palladius’ Chronology of his own life’. 


At the outset of his work, in the prefatory Aujynous (beginning 
IloAA@y todd), Palladius tells Lausus that at the time he writes 
he is in the thirty-third year of his monastic life, the twentieth 
of his episcopate, and the fifty-third of his age (P. G. xxxtv. 1001). 
There is no variation in these figures®*, From them we learn that 


1 Mémoires, vit. 698. 2 Dictionary of Christian Biography, 1. 194. 

3 Palladius was in Alexandria in 388—3890, and again in 400. 

4 Dr Lucius also rejects the historical character of the book; his argument is a 
corollary of his theory as to its composition, viz. that Palladius’ accounts of the 
Kgyptian monks were not his own. This theory has already been shown to be 
untenable (cf. § 8); and with the theory falls also the whole superstructure built 
upon it. Therefore Palladius’ character as an historian is unaffected by Dr Lucius’ 
particular line of attack. 

5 Cf. note, p. 182. 

6 The Paris ms. 1628 gives the fifty-sixth year of his age; but Dr Preuschen 
puts this down without hesitation as a paleographical error (op. cit. 234). 
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Palladius became a monk in his twentieth year, and bishop in his 
thirty-third; and that therefore he had been a monk for some 
thirteen years when he was made bishop ;—the data allow a margin 
of nearly two years, practically covering any period from over 
twelve to under fourteen years. We learn also that,as the greater 
part of the Lausiac History is concerned with what took place 
before Palladius was a bishop, most of the book is made up from 
the writer’s memory of events from which he was separated by an 
interval of from twenty to thirty years. A reasonable elasticity 
must therefore be allowed to the notes of time he gives, and his 
figures must not be strained by an undue arithmetical precision ; 
he must be allowed the privilege of speaking now and then in 
round numbers. 

In the body of his work Palladius in various places gives 
sufficient details as to his movements to render it possible to 
construct a chronology of his life. Fortunately he supplies a 
determinate starting-point; for he begins by telling us that he 
first came to Alexandria in the second consulate of Theodosius 
the Great, ie. in the year 388 (A 1). He remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria from two to three years (A 2 and 7), and 
then betook himself to Nitria, probably towards the end of 390 or 
the beginning of the following year; there he spent a full year, 
éviautov Odov (A 7), after which he passed into the more remote 
desert of “the Cells,” where he remained for nine years (A 20, 
P. G. xxx1v. 1050). Towards the close of this period his health 
broke down, and at last he was sent by his brethren to Alexandria ; 
the physicians there sent him on to Palestine, whence he passed 
to Bithynia, and there he was consecrated bishop (A 43, P. G. 
XXXIV. 1114). These figures would point to the year 400 or 401 
as that in which Palladius left the desert; and A 4 implies that 
his absence from Alexandria covered a period of just ten years. 
But it must have been in 400, and in the very beginning of it, 
that he left the desert; for he was present as bishop at a synod 
held by St John Chrysostom at Constantinople in the May of that 
year. This makes up the period of twelve or thirteen years men- 
tioned in the preface. 

Without unduly straining the figures it might be possible to 
suppose that Palladius quitted Egypt in 399; but the set of dates 
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he gives in A 86, in connection with the facts of Evagrius’ life, 
prevents us, I think, from thus anticipating his departure from 
Kgypt; for Palladius there practically tells us that he was present 
at Evagrius’ death. Now the starting-point for the chronology of 
Evagrius is the fact that he was present at the Council of Con- 
stantinople, and was left by St Gregory Nazianzen with his suc- 
cessor Nectarius, to aid him by his preaching in the suppression 
of Arianism. This was the summer of 381. At least a year must 
be allowed for Evagrius’ activity at Constantinople and for the 
episode that led to his withdrawal to Jerusalem. His sojourn at 
Jerusalem lasted more than six months; so that it cannot have 
been before the summer or autumn of 383 that he arrived at 
Nitria. At Nitria he spent two years, and then entered the 
desert of “the Cells,” where Palladius’ various statements would 
lead us to infer that he lived for a period of fifteen or sixteen 
years, his entire monastic life extending over seventeen or eighteen 
years: Palladius’ details do not demand more than a full seventeen 
years. This would place his death in 400; and as he died on the 
Epiphany, there was just sufficient time for Palladius to have 
travelled to Bithynia and to have been consecrated by May in that 
year’. 


I exhibit the two sets of figures in tabular form :— 


EVAGRIUS. PALLADIUS. 
381 at C. of Constantinople. 
1 year at Constantinople. 388 came to Alexandria. 
1 year at Jerusalem. 24 years at Alexandria. 
2 years in Nitria. 1 year in Nitria. 
15 years in Cellia. 84 years in Cellia. 
400 (Epiphany) died. 400 (Epiphany) left the desert. 


One point there is which seems to place earlier than 400 the 
date of Palladius’ leaving the desert. He says (A 43) that it was 
three years after his visit to John of Lycopolis that the illness 
came upon him which compelled him to repair to Alexandria. 

1 Tillemont places Evagrius’ death twelve months earlier (Mémoires, x. 379) ; 
but I do not think this is compatible with Palladius’ narrative, and in this view 
I have the support of Zéckler, who thinks Evagrius’ death cannot have taken place 


earlier than the Epiphany in 400, and that there is no reason for putting it later. 
(Evagrius Ponticus, 17.) 
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Now John of Lycopolis died (if any credit is to be attached to the 
Historia Monachorum in Aegypto, c. 1. fin.) at the end of 394 or 
early in 395, shortly after the victory of Theodosius over Eugenius ; 
and Palladius’ visit to him cannot be placed later than the summer 
of 394. Now his illness came upon him a full three years after 
this; and it is not to be supposed that he should at once have 
made up his mind to relinquish his monastic life without struggling 
for some time against the malady. And so there does not seem 
to be any real inconsistency between this statement and the 
others’. 

At another point also Palladius’ chronology of his own life 
touches that of the Histor1a Monachorum, and so it is possible to 
make the two works test each other. He tells us that Macarius 
of Alexandria was alive for three years after his coming to Cellia 
(A 20). From what has been said above it would seem that 
Palladius came to Cellia towards the end of 391, or early in 392. 
This would place Macarius’ death in 394 or 395; and as his feast 
is kept in January by both East and West, there seems to be 
reason in Tillemont’s surmise that he died in January 395 
(Mémoires, vu. 648). But he was already dead when the party, 
whose tour is narrated in the Historia Monachorum, reached Nitria 
and Cellia (cc. 28, 29); and as they were with John of Lycopolis 
about the end of September 394, when the news of Theodosius’ 
victory reached Egypt (c. I. fin.), the question arises whether the 
tour described in that book can reasonably be supposed to have 
extended over some four or five months. It took Palladius eighteen 
days to travel direct without any stoppage from Nitria to Lycopolis 
(A 43). The narrative of the Historza Monachorum supplies 


1 Dr Preuschen says that the disentanglement of the two texts in the account of 
John of Lycopolis makes 394 an impossible date for Palladius’ visit to John 
(Palladius und Rufinus, 243). I cannot see anything in the restored text of the 
Lausiac History that militates against this date. It was necessitated by the 
interpolated text: it is not necessitated by the true text; but neither is there any 
intrinsic ground for rejecting it. I have carefully studied Dr Preuschen’s ample 
and quite fresh treatment of the chronology of Palladius’ life (op. cit, 233—246). 
After full consideration I am not led to alter what I had already written. I see the 
force of some of the difficulties he raises; but I think his own system is encom- 
passed by difficulties of a higher order. The question demands further treatment, 
and I shall deal with it in Appendix V. 
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evidence that the seven made their journey in a leisurely way ; it 
is expressly stated that they stopped three days with John of 
Lycopolis (c. 1, fin.), and a week with abbot Apollonius or Apollos 
(c. 7, fin.); and it is reasonable to suppose that similar stoppages 
were made at other places. Accordingly it is not surprising to 
read in the Epilogue that the Epiphany (A.D. 395) found them 
still on their travels, and apparently not yet arrived at Nitria. 
So that there is no difficulty whatever in reconciling Palladius’ 
dates with the fact that Macarius of Alexandria was already 
dead when the writer of the Historia Monachorwm reached 
Nitria. 

It thus appears that the general statement in the Preface to 
the Lausiac History, the various autobiographical notes scattered 
throughout the body of the work, the set of chronological data 
given for Evagrius’ Life, and the points of time fixed by the 
Historia Monachorum, all tally with sufficient accuracy. This 
raises a presumption that both books have at any rate an historical 
framework’, 


1 In regard to the Historia Monachorum Tillemont raises some chronological 
difficulties :— 


(1) It is stated (c. 7, init.) that Apollonius or Apollos was about eighty years of 
age (in the Greek dydoykocrod wy érovs, cf. A 52) at the time the writer saw him, /.e. 
at the end of 394. But it is stated in the same place that he retired to the desert 
at the age of fifteen and passed forty years in solitude, until ‘‘ the times of Julian ”’ 
(861—3) ; which would make him at least eighty-five in 394. Tillemont devotes a 
whole page to the discussion of this difficulty (Mémoires, x. 721) ;—and yet it is but 
reasonable in such cases to take the ages assigned to the solitaries as being but 
approximations. 


(2) According to Palladius (A 43) John of Lycopolis was thirty years of age 
when he enclosed himself in his cell, and seventy-eight when he died; according to 
the Latin Historia Monachorum (c. 1, init.) these dates should be forty and ninety 
respectively (Mémoires, x. 718). Here again it is unreasonable to press too closely 
such figures, based on hearsay and mere recollections. On the one point, how- 
ever, which Palladius professes to have learned from John himself, the figures 
of the two accounts practically agree, giving forty-eight and fifty years respectively 
as the period of John’s inclusion. 

(3) The Latin Historia Monachorum (c. 27) says that Evagrius abstained 
altogether from bread, i.e. in 395; but according to Palladius (A 86) it seems as if 
it was not until the last two years of his life that he so abstained, i.e. 397—8 
(Mémoires, x. 795). There are textual uncertainties about both passages. In any 
case, when we recollect that Palladius did not write his account of Evagrius till 
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General Chronology of the Lausiac History. 


To test one by one all the statements of Palladius which bear 
upon chronology, and to bring the whole of his narrative into 
contact with the contemporary documents, would be a long and 
wearisome task. Fortunately a more compendious method is at 
hand which will suffice for our present purpose. It will probably 
be admitted that not many historians, if any, have rivalled Tille- 
mont’s extraordinarily minute and accurate knowledge of the whole 
body of great sources for the history of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. The preceding foot-note affords examples of the scrupulous 
care, at times even bordering upon excessive fastidiousness, with 
which he collects scattered statements and exposes discrepancies 
no matter how trifling. The wonderful Notes et Lclaircisse- 
mens attached to each volume of his great work are, in spite of 
incidental errors, a monument to all ages of labour, of scholarship, 
of sagacity, and of exquisite tact. In the Notes to several of 
the volumes the Lausiac History is freely used and is diligently 
compared with all other sources of information. At times it is 
shown that Palladius is in error—as is only to be expected of any 
historian in any age, and especially of a writer who records his 
reminiscences of what took place a quarter of a century before’. 
But on the whole Palladius emerges from this searching ordeal 
unscathed ; and he has won from the prince of historical critics 


some twenty years after his death, it will not be a matter of surprise should it 
appear that he was in error upon such a point by two or three years. 

Chronological difficulties such as these are not of a nature to deserve further 
consideration. 

On the other side we may note the following as an instance of accuracy: 
the Historia Monachorum, in the Latin version (c. 23), speaks of Dioscorus the Tall 
as being already a bishop in the beginning of 395. Now we know from the Lausiac 
History (A 13) that in 391 he was but a priest ; in September 394, however, he sat 
as bishop of Hermopolis at the Council held at Constantinople (cf. Tillemont, 
Mémoires, x1. 447). So that here again the Historia Monachorum fits in with the 
history of the time in a matter where owing to the small margin it would have been 
easy to go astray. 

' One of the most serious difficulties is in regard to Pambo (A 10); it is dis- 
cussed by Tillemont, vit. 788. 
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the high encomium already quoted in full in the Introductory 
paragraph of this Study. 

I had intended to have worked out as a test case Palladius’ 
account of the two Roman ladies who bore the name of Melania 
(A 117—121); but it soon appeared that such an undertaking 
would outrun my available space. I therefore content myself 
with referring to the Notes (Mémoires, x. 821—3), wherein Tille- 
mont discusses the chronology etc. of the elder Melania’s life ; 
it will there be seen how consistently Palladius’ different pieces 
of information hold together; and when in two important points 
the united authority of St Jerome and St Paulinus of Nola 
stands against him, Tillemont still holds that Palladius is right. 
And if Palladius’ account of the early years of the elder Melania 
be compared with that given by her other friend St Paulinus’; or 
his account of the younger with the recently printed contemporary 
Vita S. Melaniae Junioris? ; it will appear that the accounts are 
substantially the same, while there are those natural discrepancies 
in detail which are ever to be looked for in the most authentic 
independent accounts of the same series of events*, Palladius in 
connection with Melania (A 117) makes reference to a number of 
bishops and others banished under Valens from Egypt to Diocae- 
sarea in Palestine; and this is supported by contemporary letters 
of St Peter of Alexandria, and St Basil, and by St Epiphanius‘. 

M. Amélineau’s special knowledge of the early Christian 
literature and history of Egypt makes the following testimony 
an important corroboration, from an independent standpoint, of 
what has here been put forward: “Nihil in illius (se. Palladii) 
scriptis inveni quod ab aliorum scriptorum dictis discrepet®.” 


. Sip, xxre. (PoE. uxt. 316), 

2 Analecta Bollandiana, vi11. 16—63. 

3 To give one instance, compare Palladius’ statement (A 121) that when at 
Rome on St John Chrysostom’s business he was hospitably entertained in Campania 
by Pinian and Melania the Younger, with the following passage of the Vita of the 
latter, referring to the very period of Palladius’ visit to Rome: ‘‘Sanctis etiam 
episcopis et presbyteris et omnibus aduenientibus peregrinis in suburbano urbis 
Romae in rure constituentes non paruam humanitatem exhibentes administrabant ” 
(p. 25). 

4 Tillemont, Mémoires, v1. 586—7. 

De Hist. Laus. 8, 
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One point, however, only recently raised, must be noticed in 
detail. I refer to the statement that John of Lycopolis was a 
bishop. Were this the case, it would tend to shake our confidence 
in the credibility of the Historia Lausvaca, and also of the Historia 
Monachorum; for the writers of both claim to have visited 
and interviewed John a short time before his death, and what 
they say is quite irreconcilable with the idea that he was a 
bishop. Mr Evetts, in a note to his edition of Abu Salih’s 
Arabic History, writes: “On the approach of the officers of 
Theodosius to Lycopolis, the bishop John gave orders for their 
reception,’ —thus making him bishop of Lycopolis or Asyut*. 
But in the Coptic fragment in Zoega referred to as the authority, 
he is spoken of not as “bishop,” but as “abbot” John’; and 
M. Amélineau assures me in a letter that there is nothing in the 
original document to suggest that John was a bishop. But in 
the title of a Coptic sermon attributed to Theophilus, it is said 
that the sermon was preached “in the presence of abbot John the 
anchorite, the Archimandrite of the mount of Lycopolis, who 
afterwards became bishop of the town of Hermopolis Magna’.” In 
the Introduction to his volume published in 1895, M. Amélineau 
briefly discusses the point, and he declares the statement to be 
very doubtful‘; and in a letter to me, dated May 15th, 1896, 
he altogether rejects it He tells me further that the Coptic 
Synacarium, “la meilleure autorité que nous avons a ce sujet,” 
does not know of John having been a bishop; and the same is 
the case with the wide circle of contemporary writers who make 
mention of John, some of whom claim to have met those who had 
come into contact with him:—St Augustine, Cassian, Rufinus, 
Sulpicius Severus, Theodoret, Sozomen, St Jerome, St Eucherius: 
the references may be found in Tillemont (Mémozres, x. 9—29). 
The statement accordingly may be rejected without hesitation. 


1 Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, attributed to Abu Salih (Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vir. 1895), 6, note 2. 

2 Catalogus, 540. 

3 Tbid. 107. 

4 Monuments, Tom. 1., Fase. 11., 504. 

5 “Je regarde le sermon de Théophile comme apocryphe ; par conséquent le 
titre qui a été ajouté peut n’avoir pas grande valeur, et n’en a pas en effet.” And 
when referring to Mr Evett’s statement, M. Amélineau says that John never was 
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Geography of the Lausiac History. 


In the case of the chronology of the Lausiac History Tillemont 
saved us from the inconvenience of a detailed examination, and 
now in regard to its geography M. Amélineau will do us the same 
good service. Indeed, seeing that he knows the ground thoroughly, 
having travelled over it several times, and that he is an expert 
on the geography of Christian Egypt—for he has produced a 
standard work upon the subject’—it is clear that his judgment 
is of peculiar value. M. Amélineau gives it as his deliberate 
conviction that Palladius must have spent a long time in Egypt 
and have seen much of the country. The reason on which he 
relies is the accuracy of the geography of the Lausiac History: 
“Multa sunt quae, nisi vidisset, tam accurate describere nequi- 
visset. Quaedam enim apud illum inveniuntur locorum descrip- 
tiones quibus ab illo visa fuisse ipsa loca demonstratur. Cujus 
rei ut exempla referam, accuratissime arenosa loca Alexandriae 
circumjecta (A 2), et iter Alexandria ad Nitriae montem per- 
ducens describit”: and he quotes the passage from A 7, 
remarking that the reference to Ethiopia, which would now be 
erroneous, is in strict accord with the nomenclature of Palladius’ 
time. The local descriptions of Nitria and Scete, found in A 20 
and 33, are also instanced in evidence of Palladius’ accuracy in 
point of topography; and then M. Amélineau concludes: “Itaque 
Palladius quod omnia loca, ut supra dixi, accuratissime describit, 


non debet dubitari quin omnia suis ipse oculis perspexerit’.” 


Palladius’ general picture of Monastic Life in Egypt. 


The point I wish to examine is this: whether the mise-en-scéne, 
the background of the Lausiac History, in which the various 
sketches given by Palladius are set, is conformable to that derived 
from other sources of information: whether the general impression 
of life in the Desert conveyed by Palladius’ book is true. 
bishop of Lycopolis, “pas plus d’ailleurs, je crois, que Jean n’a été évéque 
d’Eschmounein ” (Hermopolis Magna). 

1 Géographie del Egypte % Vépoque Copte. Cf. supra, p. 108. 
2 De Hist. Laus. 8—9. (These examples are all from the true Lausiac History. 
Not understanding the composite nature of the A redaction, M. Amélineau later on 


treats of the geography of the Historia Monachorum as if it also was due to 
Palladius.) 
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In regard to the austerities which Palladius records of so many 
of the solitaries, M. Amélineau writes: “As often as he describes 
localities, or names monks, or relates their practices, fasts, and 
crucifiaions, as they called them, he is worthy of credit’.” And 
indeed what is known of oriental asceticism at the present day 
must go far to remove any hesitation in accepting what Palladius 
relates. It may be of interest to point out that the mortifications 
recorded of the Egyptian solitaries, extraordinary and appalling 
as they were, were all of a kind that may be called natural, 
consisting in privation of food, of drink, of sleep, of clothing; in 
exposure to heat and cold; in rigorous enclosure in cell or cave 
or tomb; in prolonged silence and vigils and prayer; in arduous 
labour, in wandering through the desert, in bodily fatigue: but 
of the self-inflicted scourgings, the spikes and chains, and other 
artificial penances of a later time, I do not recollect any instances 
among the Egyptian monks of the fourth century. 

The long fasts spoken of by Palladius may, indeed, be thought 
to present a special difficulty; and therefore it may be weil to 
adduce two corroborative testimonies drawn from sources quite 
outside the range of writings dealt with in this Study. The first 
is from the treatise De Vita Contemplativa, in which we read that 
the Therapeutae never partook of food until sunset, and that many 
of them would altogether abstain from food for three days together, 
and some even for six days*. The value of this evidence is 
unaffected by any question as to whether the D. V. C. was 
written in the first century or the third. Whether the treatise 
describes Jewish ascetics of the first century, or Christian 
monks of the third, there cannot, I think, be any reasonable 
doubt that it portrays the actual manner of life of a real 
community in Egypt. A still more unimpeachable witness is 
St Dionysius of Alexandria, who, in his Canonical Letter to 


1 De Hist: Lats. 18. 

2 Lurlov dé n wordy ovdels av a’rav mpocevéyxatto mpd HAlov Sicews, ere.dy 7d 
bev pirocogety déiov pwrds Kplvovor etvat, oxdrous dé Tas TOU owuaTos avdyKas’ dOev 
Tw mev Huépav, Tats dé vuxrds Bpaxd Te mépos everwav. vir Sé kal dud Tprdy Huepov 
UToumvyncKkovTar Tpopys, ois mAelwy 6 wdOos EmcoTtHuns évidputar’ Twes Sé ovTws év- 
evppalvovra: Kal tpupdaw bird codlas éotwwuevor, Tovolws Kal apOdvws Ta dbymara 
Xopyyovans, ws Kal mpos Serdaclova xpbvov avréxew, kal wodis de &E Huepdv amoyeverOat 
Tpopas avayKalas (Mangey 476; Conybeare 71). Quoted by Eusebius, 11. 17. 
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Basilides on the time for breaking the fast on Easter Day, states 
that at Alexandria in the middle of the third century many of the 
faithful partook of no food whatever for two whole days preceding 
Easter, some for three days, and some for four, while some used 
even to keep an unbroken fast for the entire week; and he says 
that if these latter, all but dead from their prolonged fast, take 
food on Easter Day at an earlier hour than the others, they are 
not to be criticised for so doing*. With these authentic and 
independent witnesses before us, even the great fast of Paul the 
Simple ceases to be very wonderful; for according to Palladius 
(when restored to his true form) it lasted but for four days, and 
according to the Greek text of the Historia Monachorum for no 
more than a week ;—that it extended over twelve days is the 
fiction of the redactor of A, who has combined the two versions 
of the story. 

This is perhaps the most suitable place to refer to an anecdote 
vouched for by Palladius, which, though not claiming to be in any 
sense supernatural, is certainly wonderful, and has been seized 
upon by both Weingarten and Lucius as a proof of Palladius’ 
mendacity and the fabulous character of the Lausiac History’. 
Palladius assures us (A 13) that he himself saw abbot Benjamin 
suffering from dropsy to such a degree that his little finger could 
not be spanned by the fingers of Palladius’ two hands; and that, 
when he died, the door-posts of his cell had to be moved in order 
to allow the body to be carried out. There is nothing incredible 
in the second statement ; for the doorway may have been narrow. 
In regard to the first, I consulted a competent physician, and he 
said that such an enlargement of the finger would be quite impos- 
sible in dropsy; but that in certain forms of elephantiasis, especi- 


1 "Eel unde ras é& r&v vnoredy judpas tows unde duolws mavres Siauévovow* adN oi 
péev kal maoas vreptiOéacw doiro. diaredotvTes, oi dé Avo, oi dé Tpets, of dé Técocapas, of 
dé ovdeulav’ Kal rots wev mavu Starovynbetow ev tats brepOécecw, elra dmoKkdpvovot 
kal pdvoy ovK éxdelrovet, cvyyvaun THs TaxuTépas yevoews. el SE Tes ovK OWS OVX 
bmepriOeuevor, AANA unde vyoTEevoavTes 7] Kal TpYpyoarTes Tas Tpoaryovoas Téooupas, 
elra é€dOdvres él Tas TeXevTalas S00 4 wdvas juépas, avras UmepribévTes, THY Te Tapa- 
oKeuny Kal TO odBBarov, wéya Te kal Napmpov To.ely voulfovow, dv péxpt THs Ew dia- 
pelvwow, Tov’Tous ovK olua THY lonv GOAnow TetToincOar Tots Tas mMelovas uépas 
mponoknkoot (P. G. x. 1277). 

2 It is cited by M. Amélineau also as a specimen of the reckless exaggeration at 
times indulged in by Palladius (De Hist. Laus., 18). 
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ally in a tropical country, very extraordinary enlargements may 
occur; and that in former times elephantiasis and any other 
forms of disease in which the symptom was an abnormal swelling 
were often spoken of as dropsy. So that, if we make allowance 
for some exaggeration in the narrative of thirty years later, I do 
not think that even this anecdote affords ground for a general 
charge of wilful untruthfulness. 

Nor, again, is the Lausiac History a mere idealising and glori- 
fication of the monastic life. It is by no means an unvaried record 
of extraordinary virtue. Even in the case of the most illustrious 
monks, the difficulties, temptations, and struggles which they 
underwent are narrated with a simplicity at times verging on 
crudeness; and the weaknesses, failures and falls of many are 
freely chronicled. If anywhere, we should look for an ideal state 
of things in the great convent for women established a generation 
previously by St Pachomius’; but Palladius’ picture of the inner 
life of this convent is by no means ideal (A 40—42): a nun there 
committed suicide on account of a calumny wilfully uttered against 
her by a sister; another, who pretended to be foolish, was treated 
with great unkindness by several of the sisters, and made the object 
of rude practical jokes. Again, it may be thought that there is 
a curious touch of nature in Palladius’ account of Dorotheus 
(A. 36), who was chaplain or director of another convent of nuns, 
and used to sit without ceasing at a window that overlooked the 
convent, and strive to keep the peace among them: adiadeiTws 
mapaxaleComevos TH Oupid. THY duayiayv avTais émpaywatevaato 
(P. G. xxxiv. 1098). Indeed it can be clearly seen from Palla- 
dius’ pages that, in the midst of the prevalent asceticism and 
together with much real holiness, a great deal of human nature 
survived even in the desert. 


To sum up the results of the investigations instituted in this 
section: the Lausiac History does not at all present the charac- 


1 When Griitzmacher says (Pachomius, 4 and 138) that Palladius erroneously 
places this convent at Panopolis (Akhmim) instead of at Tabennisi, it is he him- 
self who is in error: the roJrwy in P. G. xxxtv. 1105 8, line 14, refers not to the 
particular monks of Panopolis, but to the Tabennesiote congregation in general. 

2°Eya rod mivaxos ro dawrémd\vma modes abry Katéxea. GAA’ I1Anyas ary éyw 
éwxa....d\dAn wad "Hyw odds Thy piva adbris éowdmrnoa (P. G. xxxtvy. 1107). 
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teristics of a “Gulliver’s Travels,” or of a romance. Quite the 
reverse: its chronology holds well together, its geography and 
topography are minutely accurate, its statements accord with well 
ascertained history and with the general conditions of the time. 
In other words, it is found to possess the ordinary marks of an 
authentic and veracious document. And as such it is received, with 
certain obvious limitations, by critics so little hable to the suspi- 
cion of credulity as Amélineau and Zockler, who, after a special 
study of the book from very different standpoints, declare their 
belief that it contains a solid and ascertainable kernel of fact?. 

I am pleased to be able to add that this is also the conclusion 
to which Dr Preuschen’s investigations have led him: the closing 
words of his recent book express his belief that the Lausiac 
History is on the whole a true picture of the monachism it pro- 
fesses to describe, and that| anyone who undertakes to write of 
early monachism must rely without hesitation on the general 
presentation of it given in the Historia Lausiaca and the Historia 
Monachorum’. 


1 Amélineau: ‘Sunt Historie Lausiace loca que ab auctore ipso esse excogitata 
apparet [i.e. not borrowed from Coptic or other sources], nemo enim nisi ille talia 
scribere potuit. Itinera que fecerit non solum recte indicat amicosque nominibus 
suis designat, sed etiam intimas mentis cogitationes adultique corporis concupis- 
centias confitetur.” And after quoting in illustration A 29, he goes on: ‘Que 
nemo, nisi ille qui fuerit expertus, scribere potuisse, neque ad hee scribenda ullo 
alio scripto opus fuisse videtur.” (De Hist. Laus. 10.) Elsewhere: ‘In priore 
Historie Lausiace parte [sc. A 1—37] multa scripta sunt que Palladium ipsum 
spectant. Auctor enim ipse suas peregrinationes, suam agendi rationem, mali 
ingenii ad peccatum sollicitationes, quas tentationes nunc vocant, describit, neque 
illa respuenda mihi esse videntur” (Ibid. 6). Zodckler: after saying that without 
doubt the account is ‘‘stark gefarbt und mit verschiedenen wunderhaften Zutaten 
bereichert,” he continues: ‘‘ Aber an ein willkiirliches Erdichten nach moderner 
Romanschriftstellerart oder auch nur in der Weise mittelalterlicher Legenden- 
schmiede ist bei ihnen [i.e. both the Historia Lausiaca and the Historia Monachorum] 
noch nicht zudenken. Die Angaben betreffs der Lebensumstinde, Ausspriiche und 
Taten der gréssten Mehrzal der geschilderten Heiligen lauten viel zu konkret und 
genau, als dass jene extreme Fiktionshypothese sich durchfiihren liesse” (Herzog- 
Plitt, x1. 174). 

2 His words are that, apart from incidental errors, ‘“‘ werden wir in der Historia 
Lausiaca einen ziemlich treuen Spiegel der Stimmungen und Empfindungen inner- 
halb der Ménchskreise zu erblicken haben. Und insofern ist sie uns, wie der 
Historia Monachorum, von hohem Wert. Wie uns in diesen Darstellungen das 
Monchtum entgegentritt, so muss es im wesentlichen damals gewesen sein. Wenn 
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The Miracles of the Lausiac History. 


It remains to consider how far the credibility of the Lausiac 
History is affected by the frequent record of miracles and wonders. 
It is not my intention to institute any discussion as to the credi- 
bility of miracles in general, or of those of the Lausiac History in 
particular. But as the whole book has been discredited and 
declared to be altogether unhistorical on account of the miracu- 
lous element found in it, it becomes necessary to consider whether 
this extreme view is really dictated by a sober criticism. A 
moment’s reflection tells us that the Lausiac History and the other 
records of early Egyptian monachism do not stand alone in this 
regard: the severest historical schools of our day construct the 
history, on all hands received as scientific, of the early Middle 
Ages out of documents in which the supernatural element is as 
strongly marked as in the Lausiac History. This is obvious, and 
needs no illustration. The question therefore arises: Is there 
anything in the Lausiac History to differentiate it from the great 
body of documents just referred to, and to demand special methods 
of treatment? Iam unable to see any such difference. I repeat, 
there is no question here of the objective truth or falsehood of the 
miraculous occurrences recorded; but merely whether, even from 
the most sceptical standpoint, it is reasonable to set them down as 
wilful inventions on the part of Palladius, and to look on him as a 
writer so mendacious that his book must forfeit all claim to an 
historical character. 

I cannot help thinking that such views are due to the want of 
a proper exercise of the historical imagination, a failure to realise 
and throw oneself back into the conditions and surroundings of 
the writer. And in truth it is no easy thing to enter in this way 
into the modes of thought reflected by the literature to which the 
Lausiac History belongs. The Copts, whether monks or laymen, 
lived in an atmosphere of the supernatural; they expected miracles 
at every turn, and were ready to see the direct operation of angels 
and demons in the everyday occurrences of life, and they believed 
man daher das Ménchtum jener Zeit zu schildern unternimmt, so darf man sich 


unbedenklich auf die beiden Darstellungen des Rufin und des Palladius stiitzen” 
(Palladius und Rufinus, 260). 
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with avidity whatever wonders were suggested to them. The 
Coptic spirit revelled, and still revels, in the marvellous. On this 
subject I would direct attention to two of M. Amélineau’s writings, 
Le Christianisme chez les anciens Coptes (Revue de I’ Histoire des 
Religions, 1887), and the Introduction to the Contes et Romans de 
V Egypte Chrétienne, where this side of the Coptic character is 
illustrated very fully. Thus it came to pass that stories of all 
kinds circulated freely in the desert relating the virtues, the 
penances, and above all the miracles of the great solitaries. It is 
but natural that a Greek or Roman living for ten years, as Palla- 
dius did, in this environment, should have been carried away by 
the genius loci, and have given credence to all that he heard of 
the wonders wrought by the servants of God. Nay, it does not 
even argue any extraordinary credulity in him. The Zeitgerst in 
both East and West was only a degree less prone than in Egypt 
to accept the marvellous in whatever guise it came. It was not 
Christians only who admitted supernatural occurrences ; the belief 
in magic and sorcery was universal among pagans, even the most 
highly educated and cultured. I offer as a single example Gibbon’s 
account of his favourite Julian. I might also refer my readers to 
the first portion of Mr Lecky’s chapter on Magic and Witchcraft 
(History of Rationalism, c. 1.). 

Therefore, that there should have been current in the Egyptian 
deserts a vast floating tradition of marvellous stories, some of a 
type merely magical, and that Palladius should have believed 
every thing of the kind that he heard, and should have recorded 
it in his book, is only what might have been expected; and it 
cannot be taken as a sign of any want of truthfulness on his part, 
or as a reason for questioning the substantial worth of his history. 
It is not easy to see why Palladius should be judged in this 
matter by a different standard from St Augustine; and it may 
safely be said that the single well-known chapter in the De 
Civitate Dei (XxII. 8) presents a problem at least as remarkable 
as the whole of the Lausiac History’. 


1 Mr Lecky thus epitomises the chapter: ‘‘St Augustine, the ablest and most 
clear-headed of all the Fathers, and a man of undoubted piety, solemnly asserts 
that in his own diocese of Hippo, in the space of two years [i.e. the two years 
immediately preceding the time at which he wrote], no less than seventy miracles 


B. P. i: 
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The Lausiac History contains some seventy references to 
miraculous occurrences, if we include dreams, visions, apparitions, 
and readings of the heart, as well as cures and prophecies. The 
large majority are reported upon hearsay, and, after what has been 
said, I do not think that these ought to present any difficulty. 
Palladius vouches for about ten on his own personal authority ; 
and the accounts of some of them are no less circumstantial than 
startling. I had drawn up a table of these first-hand narratives 
of miracles, but on reflection it seemed unnecessary to print it’. 
The most intellectual and the most upright of Palladius’ contem- 
poraries make similar claims to have witnessed miracles,—e.g. 
St Augustine, Theodoret, Sulpitius Severus. The Lausiac History 
and the kindred works dealing with Egyptian Monachism are 
therefore only particular instances of a very wide question; and 
unless special reasons can be shown, they should be judged by 
the same canons and interpreted by the same methods as prevail 
in analogous cases. So long, indeed, as the Lausiac History was 
encompassed by special literary and historical difficulties, it was 
natural that the marvels it relates should attract undue attention ; 
now, however, that the literary problem has been disentangled, 
I do not think that the question of the miracles should any more 
be raised. 

Weingarten’s own view is that the Lausiac History and its 
fellows—Historia Monachorum, Vita Antoniz, Cassian and the 
rest—are all mere imitations of the Greek romances so popular 


had been wrought by the body of St Stephen....... He gives a catalogue of what he 
deems undoubted miracles, which he says he had selected from a multitude so 
great that volumes would be required to relate them all. In that catalogue we 
find no less than five cases of restoration of life to the dead” (History of Rationalism 
(ed. 7), 1. 163 note); cf. also Supernatural Religion (complete ed.) 1. 170—186, 
where the facts concerning St Augustine are brought together. 

1 They may be found in A 2, 20 (3), 43, 77, 86, and 103. Perhaps it is right to 
print the most extraordinary of these accounts (A 20). Palladius says: br dpeow 
madrw éuats mpocevéxOn Te Maxaplw madaploxos évepyovmevos bro mvevpartos xaderTrod. 
émifels 6€ ait@ tiv Seéiav éeml Thy Kepadyy, Kal Thy evdvumov éeml Tiv Kapdiav, ém 
TocovTov 6 ay.os TOUTW émnvéiaTo, Ews ob adrov Emt adépos érolnoev KpemacOnvar. oldnoas 
ofy 6 mais ws doKxds Ohy TH TwmaTL ToTODTOY Epdéymawwer, ws yevéoOar modvTddavToV 
TE onkwpwatt. Kal aipvidiv dvaxpdéas dia wacdv rév alcOjcewv Vdwp Hveykev’ Kal 
Awpyoas yéyovey cis 7d wérpov 6 qv dw apxfs. (G. P. xxxtv. 1059.) Cf. the Coptic 
account, supra p. 151, 
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at the time. This position he maintains at some length in the 
Ursprung (47—49, 58—63), and reasserts in the Ménchtum’. He 
appeals for illustration and proof to the various collections of 
@avudoua (especially that of Phlegon) in Westermann’s Paradowo- 
graphi, and to the Metayopdoces of Antonius Liberalis in the 
same editor’s Mythographi. 

Let the reader look through these collections and judge for 
himself. Here are the titles of some of the chapters in Antonius’ 
Metamorphoses :—1, “ Ktesylla into a Pleiad after her death”; 
8, “Lamia the Sybarite into a fountain named after her”; 
15, “Meropis into an owl.” Anyone who knows his Ovid will be 
able from these specimens to form a just idea of the nature of 
the book. It is especially to c. 17, “Leucippus from a woman into 
a man,” that Weingarten refers, as in it he finds a parallel to a 
repulsive anecdote in the Latin Historia Monachorum (c. 28), 
how a girl was not only cured of a disease by Macarius of Egypt, 
but at the same time turned into a man. As this is the par- 
ticular piece on which Weingarten especially fastens in support 
of his hypothesis, I remark :— 

(1) the story is reported only on hearsay ; 

(2) it is not found in the Greek, nor have I anywhere met 
with it in Greek ; 

(3) the text of the Latin is here doubtful: it stands as in 
Rosweyd (p. 480) in all copies of the Hist. Mon. known to me; but 
it is one of the passages interpolated in c. 9 of Latin Version II. 
of the Hist. Laus., and there the passage is so worded as to suggest 
no such grotesque idea (Rosweyd 189). In our present want of 
knowledge in regard to the Latin text of the Hist. Mon. it is 
impossible to say which reading is the true one. 


1 “Die Mythographi und Paradoxa der antiken griechischen Sage sind die 
Vorbilder und Quellen der christlichen Legenden und Mythen, die Rufinus, 
Hieronymus, Palladius, und ihr Gefolge geschaffen. Hine wesentliche, bis jetzt 
iibersehene, aber sehr wichtige Grundlage fiir den christlichen Heroenroman 
bildet auch des Philostratus’ Leben des Apollonius von Tyana, dessen vielfach 
iiberraschende Beziehungen zur pseudoathanasianischen Vita Antonii, zu des 
Hieronymus Vita Hilarionis und zu Cassians Tendenzgesprachen die Erginzung 
dieses Artikels im nachsten Heft der Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte dartun wird” 
(Herzog-Plitt, x. 788). The supplementary article here promised I have not been 
able to find, 


13—2 
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Weingarten appeals also to the epitomes of the chief Greek 
romances in Rohde’s Griechische Romane (361 ff.), and in par- 
ticular to the Life of Apollonius of Tyana as the prototype of the 
Vita Antonti and of Cassian. I invite the reader with confidence 
to compare the two classes of literature and to judge for himself. 
Let him even only read Mr Baring Gould’s article “Early Christian 
Romances” (Contemporary Review, Oct. 1877), and he will be able 
to realise in some measure how essentially Palladius and Cassian 
and the others differ from the Christian romances of the time, 
and much more from the heathen romances. 

Unquestionably there are myths and romances in the Vitae 
Patrum: Rosweyd pronounces the story of “ Macarius the Roman, 
who travelled to Paradise” to be a “fabula”; the Bollandists 
declare the Life of Postumian to be “fabulosissima”; “ Barlaam 
and Josaphat,” concerning which Rosweyd expresses some cautious 
doubts, is now known to be a religious novel ; and there are other 
instances. But the line of demarcation between a fourth century 
romance and the Lausiac History, marvels and all, is as clear cut 
and distinct as that between Sinbad the Sailor and Christopher 
Columbus. 


$16. OrHER SourcES oF EARLY Eayprtan Monastic HIsTory. 


The historical value of the foregoing investigations into the 
problems, literary and other, that encompass Palladius’ book, 
consists mainly in the light which they shed upon the origin 
and early development of Christian monachism. But there are 
other sources, akin to the Lausiac History, which give rise to 
similar problems. The enquiries which it has been our duty 
to make in regard to the various points raised concerning the 
Lausiac History, suggest certain broad principles of criticism 
that should guide us in dealing with this whole cycle of literature. 
It is therefore germane to the scope of this Study to indicate the 
application of these principles to three or four of the other chief 
sources of Egyptian monastic history, with a view to the establish- 
ment on firmer foundations of this whole department of study. 
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A list of the more important sources will be of use. 


Primary Sources. 


1. The Vita Antoni (cf. § 17). 

The Vita, the Asceticon, the Regulae of Pachomius, and 
the Hpistola Ammonis on Theodore (ef. §§ 13 and 17). 

3. The Historia Lausiaca. 

The Historia Monachorum in Aegypto. 

The Institutes and Conferences of Cassian. 

The Apophthegmata Patrum. 


bo 


> ot 


Subsidiary Sources. 


7. The Coptic documents relating to Schnoudi (printed by 
Amélineau) (cf. supra p. 107). 
8. The Life of Macarius of Egypt by Serapion, in Coptic 
(Amélineau) and Syriac (Bedjan) (cf. § 17). 
9. The chapter in Socrates (Hist. Eccl. 1v. 23) (cf. § 12). 
10. The First Dialogue of Sulpitius Severus (cf. § 18). 
11. Statements by Rufinus, chiefly Hist. Hecl. 1. 4, 8; and 
Apol. 11. 12. 
12. The Regula Antonu, Regula Macarii, and similar Rules, 
printed by Holsten (Codex Regularum) (cf. P. G. 
ety.” JOT “ii. ). 


NOTE. The list does not claim to be exhaustive: there are various Vitae, 
Letters, Sermons, and ascetical treatises, some of which no doubt are au- 
thentic ; but this literature has not yet been properly investigated (cf. P. @. 
XL. and xxxiv.). Nor have the Rules (No. 12) been subjected to criticism as 
yet, except the Regula Antoni, on which Dom Gontzen of Metten has recently 
published a careful study!: the Regula exists in Latin and Arabic versions 
(P. G. xu. 1067) ; it is not by St Anthony, but is made up out of the Veta, 
Apophthegmata and writings attributed to him. Sozomen’s information on 
the Egyptian monks has no independent value, as it is wholly based on known 
extant sources (except the second half of v1. 31); what he tells, however, con- 
cerning the monks of Asia Minor, Syria and the East (Hist. Eccl. v1. 32—34) 
is of great value, being based for the most part on sources that are at 
present unknown; while, from the manner in which he has used his 
Egyptian sources, we can see that he was careful and accurate in the work 
of abridgement. 


1 Die Regel des h. Antonius (1896). 
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The Historia Monachorum in Aegypto. 


This book has been constantly before us in the preceding 
investigations. It bears, as we have seen already, a bad character 
with the critics; Weingarten and Lucius are as severe in their 
judgments on it as they are on the Lausiac History, and Professor 
Gwatkin declares it to be “past defence except as a novel?” 
Dr Preuschen’s views on the nature of the book, being the 
outcome of careful study, must claim our best attention. He 
has arrived at the conclusion that the Latin is the original form 
of the work, and that Rufinus is the author in the full sense of 
the word. He thus rejects Tillemont’s Petronius-hypothesis, 
revived by Zéckler and Griitzmacher (cf. supra, p. 12)’; but he 
is alive to the chronological difficulties, and in view of them he 
does not believe that Rufinus himself ever made the journey 
described, or, indeed, that any such tour ever took place. His 
view is that Rufinus, during his prolonged sojourn in Egypt, 
visited a number of the solitaries—this we know on his own 
authority—and thus acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
character and working of Egyptian monachism about the year 
375. A quarter of a century later (c. 402—3) he set himself 
to draw a picture of the monastic system in Egypt for the benefit 
of the brethren of his monastery on the Mount of Olives: the 
picture which he drew is a faithful one; but he has thrown it 
into the popular form of a narrative of travels. Thus the book 
is true in the sense that a good historical novel is true, and is a 
most valuable source for the general history of Egyptian mona- 
chism; but the framework of the story is the invention of the 
writer’. 

Dr Preuschen’s theory of the character of the Historia 
Monachoruwm, which thus preserves the substantial truthfulness 
of the book—on this point he is uncompromising—is on the face 

1 Studies of Arianism 93, 

2 Palladius und Rufinus 174—6. 

3 Op. cit. 178 ff. and 205 ff. In regard to St Jerome’s statement that Rufinus 
wrote a book ‘‘ quasi de monachis,”’ but that many of them ‘“‘nunquam fuerunt ” 
(cp. sup., p. 11 note), Dr Preuschen points out that St Jerome had passed far too 


short a time in Egypt to be able to say with competent knowledge what monks did 
or did not exist in the remoter regions (p. 205). 
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of it a reasonable one, and it fairly meets many of the difficulties 
of the case. But it is evidently a corollary of the view that the 
Latin, not the Greek, is the original form of the work. After a 
renewed survey of the ground, I am confirmed in my previous 
conviction that the Latin is a translation from the Greek. The 
really substantial reasons that move me are based on a variety of 
linguistic and textual considerations, and I hope to be able in 
Appendix I. to establish from such evidence the truth of my 
view. But questions of this kind must usually be determined by 
a number of converging probabilities; and I therefore propose to 
develope in this place certain aspects of the problem, which will 
at once reveal difficulties in the way of Dr Preuschen’s theory of 
the nature of the book, and furnish illustrations of its true origin 
and historical character. 

(1) M. Amélineau declares that the description of the moun- 
tain overhanging the Nile on which Pityrion dwelt (gr. 17, lat. 18, 
ef. A 74) is so accurate that anyone who has been over the ground 
will easily recognise it as the present Gebel-el-Ter*. If this be 
the case, it is evident that the writer of the Historia Monachorum 
must have seen the spot; and the question arises, Did Rufinus 
ever make his way so far south? In three places in his works 
(Apol. 11. 12, Hist. Eccl. 1. 4 and 8) he gives lists of the celebrated 
monks whom he had seen, and all the names he mentions, whether 
of monks or of places, so far as they can be identified, are confined 
to. Nitria and Scete and to the district of Pispir. The details 
given in the Lausiac History (A 25; P. G. xxxIv. 1073) indicate 
that Pispir was situated by the Nile, somewhere between Babylon 
and Heracleopolis; and Amélineau identifies “the Mount of An- 
thony in Pispir” with Der-el-Mémin, half way between Aphrodito- 
polis (Atfih) and Beni Suef, some seventy miles north of Gebel-el- 
Ter?. In his Hist. Eccl. 1. 8, however, Rufinus says that among 
persons whom he had seen were “Scyrion (a/. Quirtori) et Helias 
et Paulus in Apeliote.” No place is known of the name Apeliote : 
and Preuschen conjectures that it is a corruption of Antinoite or 


1 De Hist. Laus. 47, 48. The mountain is there called Gebel-el-Ataka; but on 
the page of Isambert to which reference is made, as also in the handbooks of 
Baedeker and Murray, it is called Gebel-el-Ter. 

2 Géographie de Vv Egypte 353. 
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Hermopolite, and further that Scyrion is a corruption of Pityrion’, 
If these conjectures are well grounded, it follows that Rufinus was 
at Gebel-el-Ter. But I cannot help thinking that Amélineau is 
wiser in declaring himself unable to offer any suggestion in regard 
to the name Apeliote’. As a matter of fact, it must have been 
some place in the neighbourhood of Scete; for Scyrion can be no 
other than the “Ioyupioy of the Apophthegmata (called Cyrion, 
Squirion and Histirion in the Latin Mss.), who is stated to have 
dwelt near Scete*. Thus there is no reason for supposing that 
Rufinus ever set eyes on Gebel-el-Ter, or ever was further south 
than the Faiyum; and, as he more than once gives lists of the 
districts of Egypt which he had visited, the argument from silence 
is valid and cogent. 

(2) In any case, it may safely be said that he never was at 
Lycopolis; otherwise he surely would have mentioned the great 
John, the Seer of the Thebaid, as among the monks whom in his 
Apology and Keclestastical History he says he had been privileged 
to see. For a like reason, he can hardly have visited Hermopolis 
Magna, or he would have mentioned that Apollonius or Apollos, of 
whom so long an account is given in the Historza Monachorum. 
Now in the Historia Monachorum eleven localities are mentioned 
by name as having been successively visited by the tourists; and 
M. Amélineau thinks that in addition to Gebel-el-Ter it is possible 
to identify a second place visited but not named, and that the 
monastery of Tabennesiote monks presided over by Ammon (c. 3) 
may be placed at Schmoun, a village which stood on the bank of 
the Nile, half way between the neighbouring towns (on opposite 
banks of the river) Hermopolis Magna (Eshmunén) and Antinoé*. 

1 Palladius und Rufinus 179. 

2 Géographie 54. [Professor Robinson remarks: ‘‘ddniwrns (Att. dz.) is of 
course a good word. It comes several times in the Berlin papyri in describing the 
boundaries of properties. But I do not know an instance of it as a place-name.” ] 

’ The statement that he lived in Scete occurs in some Greek mss. (P. G. LXV. 
241); in the Coptic version (Zoega, Cat. 358); and in the Latin version found in 
Bks v. and vi. of Rosweyd (p. 646), but not in Bk 111. (p. 529). 

4 Amélineau’s words are: ‘‘Quem Ammonem monasterium Schmoun incoluisse 
coptici libri affirmant, neque enim ullum aliud erat in hac regione coenobitarum 
monasterium” (De Hist. Laus. 45). For Schmoun ef. his Géographie (168 and 


208). Preuschen (op. cit. 207) seems to me to create an unnecessary difficulty by 
interpreting the expression ‘Tabennesiotes’ quite literally as meaning monks of 
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We thus have thirteen localities fixed, and it will be of interest to 
compare with the strict geographical sequence the order in which 
they occur in the respective itineraries of the Greek and Latin 
Historia Monachorum. The journey is represented as beginning 
from the south and working northwards. I add in col. 1 the 
modern names from the maps in the Archaeological Report of 
the “Egyptian Exploration Fund,” 1896—7; and in cols. 2 and 3 
the numbers of the chapters in which the names occur. 


True geographical order. Greek Itinerary. Latin Itinerary. 
8. Lycopolis (Asyut) Lycopolis (1) Lycopolis (1) 
1 (Schmoun) 1(Schmoun) (3) 1(Schmoun) (3) 
Hermopolis (Eshmunén) Oxyrhynchus (5) Oxyrhynchus (5) 
Antinoé (Sheikh Abadeh) Antinoé (7) Hermopolis (7) 
Akoris (Tehneh) Hermopolis (8) Antinoé (12) 
1(Gebel-el-Ter) Akoris (14) 1(Gebel-el-Ter) (13) 
Oxyrhynchus (Behneseh) Heracleopolis (16) [Akoris (15)] 
Heracleopolis (Ahnas) 1(Gebel-el-Ter) (17) | Heracleopolis (16) 
Arsenoitis (Faiyum) Arsenoitis (20) Arsenoitis (18) 
Memphis (Tel Monf) Babylon and (20) Memphis and (18) 
Babylon (Fostat) Memphis Babylon 
Nitria (Wady Natron) Nitria (23) Nitria (21) 
N. Diolcos (Sebennytic Mouth in Lake | Diolcos (32) Diolcos (32) 
Burlus) 


Oxyrhynchus is seriously displaced in both itineraries, being 
several places too far to the south. There is also in both a 


the monastery of Tabennisi, and thus making his author place Tabennisi north of 
Lycopolis. It seems more natural to suppose that the term designated in general 
monks of the Pachomian observance (cf. the later terms Cluniac and Cistercian). 
Preuschen says that there is no evidence of any Pachomian monastery so far 
north: but the Arabic Vita Pachomii (p. 676) distinctly says that Theodore 
founded a monastery at Eshmunén : sah and boh here fail us: but in the Bohairic 
Vita Theodori (p. 269) the existence of more than one Pachomian monastery in the 
district of Schmoun is implied (cf. ar 693, sah vac). Amélineau’s ‘libri coptici” 
must be further witnesses, as they mention Ammon by name. 

1 It must be remembered that Schmoun and Gebel-el-Ter are but conjectures, 
however well founded, of Amélineau’s; also that the name Akoris does not stand 
in the Latin text, though it unquestionably should be there (cf. sup. p. 14). 

2 The recent literary finds at Behneseh have brought into unwonted prominence 
the description of Oxyrhynchus in the Hist. Mon., and what is there found has 
excited some scepticism and criticism of the book, especially the statement that 
there were in the place ten thousand monks and twenty thousand virgins. It is 
to be noticed, however, that these figures are given on the authority of the bishop 
of Oxyrhynchus; and it seems to be a well-established fact that Orientals, and 
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further displacement of Gebel-el-Ter, to the north in the Greek, 
to the south in the Latin. The fact that the Greek seems to 
invert Hermopolis and Antinoé, and also Memphis and Babylon, 
is of no significance: the two former are so near to one another 
(on opposite sides of the Nile) that it 1s impossible to say which 
of them would be visited first; the latter are merely named to- 
gether. I say “seems to invert H. and A.”, because one of the 
Syriac versions makes it practically certain that in this point the 
Greek order was originally the same as that of Rufinus and 
Sozomen (cf. Appendix I. iv.). Thus neither itinerary has a per- 
ceptible advantage over the other. The point, however, to which 
I wish to call attention is the substantial accuracy of the itinerary 
in both forms. In those days, when the helps which we now 
enjoy were not available, it would have been a matter of extreme 
difficulty—indeed an extraordinary feat of memory—to draw up 
in proper order this list of places visited more than twenty years 
previously. Still more difficult would it have been for one who 
never had been over the greater part of the ground to construct 
such an itinerary out of current sources of information, either 
written or oral; and it seems pretty certain that Rufinus never 
traversed the country between Lycopolis and Heracleopolis. 

(3) Dr Preuschen’s theory postulates that Rufinus, writing in 
402—3, fixed on the winter of 394—5 as the period in which to 
place the journey; and though he had not set foot in Egypt for 
some twenty years (not since 385), he deliberately set himself to 
reproduce the circumstances of the year he had thus arbitrarily 
chosen’. Thus he calculated the approximate ages of the chief 
solitaries, as John and Apollonius, and represented the Macarii 
as deceased, Evagrius as still living, and Dioscorus as already a 
bishop. I doubt whether fiction was so understood or so written 
in the year 400. | 

(4) I would direct attention to the Epilogue and the enu- 
meration it contains of the eight dangers encountered by the 
travellers on their journey—e.g. their wading through a deep marsh 
and through an overflow from the Nile; their thinking a crocodile 
above all Copts, have very vague ideas on numbers. That Oxyrhynchus was a 


. great Christian and monastic centre about the year 400 seems to be beyond doubt. 
1 Op. cit. 178. 
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was dead, and being attacked by it on approaching unwarily ; 
their being pursued by robbers along the sea-bank of Lake Burlus 
(at Diolcos) “until the breath almost failed from their nostrils.” 
~The account appears to me to have all the freshness and cir- 
cumstantiality and simplicity of a narration of facts, and not at all 
to present the characteristics of a made-up piece. 

These are among the reasons which make me think that the 
journey was a real one, that the writer himself was one of the 
party, and that the story was written while the recollection of 
the incidents was still fresh in his mind. Rufinus’ authorship 
would thus be excluded, and a strong additional presumption 
raised in favour of the Greek being the original; for if Rufinus 
was not the author of the book, the natural alternative is that he 
was the translator’. 


Cassian’s Institutes and Collations. 


The writings of Cassian are the most important source of 
information, if not as to the lives of individual monks, yet 
certainly as to the general spirit and the practical working of 
early Egyptian monachism. But Weingarten has passed the 
same verdict on Cassian as on Palladius and the AHistoria 
Monachorum :—the cities and caves and old men are all mythical ; 
the geographical details must be treated as we treat the geography 
of Homer; and the dialogues are merely expressions of Cassian’s 
own dogmatic views; they are his personal contribution to the 
Semi-pelagian controversy, and never were spoken by the monks 
into whose mouths he puts them’. 

In considering such a view, it is necessary to remember that 
Cassian’s life from the year 400 onwards is bound up with 
historical personages, such as St John Chrysostom, St Leo the 
Great, and certain Gallic bishops. I do not know whether 
Weingarten questions the fact of Cassian’s having been in Egypt; 
but the most recent editors, Petschenig in the Vienna Corpus, 
and Gibson in the Nicene Library (a translation), accept the 


1 TI see that in his review of Dr Preuschen’s book, Dr Griitzmacher indicates 
that he too feels difficulties of the kind developed above in the way of accepting 
Dr Preuschen’s theory (Theol. Lit. Zeitung, 1898, no. 4). 

2 Ursprung des Minchtums 62; cf. his Article Minchtum in Herzog-Plitt x. 788, 
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framework of his earlier life as contained in his writings. Ac- 
cording to this, Cassian was twice in Egypt, about the Delta 
and in Scete or Nitria, and must have spent there the greater 
part of the years 390—400, and perhaps even a longer period. 
As to his geography, it is limited to descriptions of two localities : 
on two occasions (Coll. vil. 26 and x1. 1—8) he describes the 
district about Thennesus or Tanis, the modern San, at the mouth 
of the Tanitic branch of the Nile in lake Menzaleh; the two 
pictures agree very well with one another, and with the accounts 
of the same district given by Murray (£gypt, 311—313) and 
Baedeker (Lower Egypt, 213 and 227), who describe it as a 
territory once very rich, but through an inundation of the sea 
now a brackish marsh, with here and there lakes and islands 
on which stand the ruins of towns. These modern authorities do 
not describe in the same detail the district at the Sebennytic 
mouth, in lake Burlus, where stood Diolcos, the other locality 
described by Cassian (Jnst. Vv. 36); but it seems possible to judge 
from the maps that what he says must be fairly correct. 

As compared with his compeers, there is in Cassian a marked 
sobriety in regard to supernatural occurrences; I do not recollect 
that he anywhere claims to have himself witnessed a miracle. 
Cassian’s general picture of the life and manners of the Egyptian 
monks, their discourses, their visits to one another, their austerities 
and self-drill in virtue, agrees with that presented by Palladius 
and the other contemporary sources of information. 

But there is one point special to Cassian, to which I would 
invite attention. He claims to have practised the monastic life 
not only in Egypt but also in Palestine; and in various passages 
he draws a sharp contrast between the observances which obtained 
in the two countries, above all in regard to matters liturgical 
(Inst. u. and ur). Here his information is of the most minute 
character, so that he is perhaps the most important single au- 
thority for the early history of the Canonical Office. The chief 
points of difference which he notes are that in Egypt at the 
public offices the psalms were recited by a single voice, and that 
the hours of tierce, sext and none were not said publicly or in 
common; whereas in Palestine and Mesopotamia antiphonal 
singing was in vogue, and the three day-hours formed part of 
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the regular public office. The statements of Cassian are in one 
way or another borne out by authorities on either side: on the 
side of Egypt by the Lausiac History, the Vita and Regulae 
Pachomii, the Rules of Serapion and three other Fathers, the 
A pophthegmata, pseudo-Athanasius de Virginitate, and St Jerome: 
on the side of Palestine by SS. Basil, Ephraim, Chrysostom, 
Jerome and Theodoret, and the Peregrinatio Sylviae. This 
accuracy of Cassian in the minutiae of liturgical practice is a 
sign that he is recounting what he had seen, and that he had 
a practical knowledge of monasticism both in Egypt and the East. 

For such reasons as these, I think it is impossible to doubt the 
substantial truth of Cassian’s picture of Egyptian monastic life, 
based, as it appears to be, upon the writer’s personal observation. 
But an interesting question arises, how far the Conferences are to 
be taken as historical, 7.e. as actually spoken by those into whose 
mouths they are put. Cassian left Egypt within a year or two of 
400, and he did not write his Collations till 426. It is not likely 
that he had any shorthand notes; probably he had nothing but 
his memory to rely upon. Under these circumstances it is, as Dr 
Gibson says, “impossible to determine with certainty how far they 
really represent the discourses actually spoken by the Egyptian 
Fathers, or how far they are the ideal compositions of Cassian 
himself” (Prolegomena 188). I am ready, too, with Dr Gibson 
(ibid. 191), to believe that the thirteenth Conference was written 
to combat some of St Augustine’s positions on free-will, grace and 
predestination, and that its language is coloured by the Semi- 
pelagian controversy which was then raging. But I observe that 
this need only imply that the teaching Cassian had imbibed in 
Egypt should be brought to a point and cast in the terminology of 
the actual controversy; for St Augustine’s teaching was not that 
which had been current in the East and in Egypt. St Pachomius, 
indeed, is represented in his Life as a strong opponent of Origen 
and as banishing Origen’s works from his monasteries; but in 
those parts of Egypt where Cassian had dwelt Origen was a 
dominant influence. Now within the range of questions con- 
nected with the controversy on grace, Origen’s teaching seems to 


1 This list of authorities is mainly based on the passages brought together by 
Dom Baumer, Geschichte des Breviers 69—130, 
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have resembled that of a prominent theological schoo] in modern 
times, which has found itself unable to follow St Augustine to the 
later fully matured and characteristic positions which he took up’. 
That there were in Nitria and Scete certain initial tendencies 
which in antagonism to St Augustine’s system would easily have 
been repelled in the direction of Semi-pelagianism, is, I think, a 
fact that is established by the general circumstances of the case ; 
accordingly I do not think that even in this matter Cassian is 
merely inventing”. 

On the Conferences in general my own view is that, without 
regarding them as literal reports of what was spoken, we may 
accept the historicity of Cassian’s matter ;—we may believe that he 
really saw and conversed with the monks he claims to have known, 
and that the Conferences truly represent the teaching current in 
the desert; and that in some cases Cassian’s account reproduces 
with substantial accuracy what actually was said and done. There 
are throughout the Conferences a number of passages which seem 
to have all the freshness and life that mark a true narrative. I 
single out at random the “sumptuous repast” wherewith abbot 
Serenus regaled his guests,—it consisted of parched vetches with 
salt and a more liberal allowance of oil than was usual, together 
with three olives, two prunes and a fig for each (Coll. vu. 1), 
But in this regard the picture of abbot Sarapion stands out pre- 
eminent (Coll. x. 2 and 8): the occasion of the episode is 
historical,—the promulgation in 399 of the Festal Letter of 
Theophilus against Anthropomorphism, which caused such a dis- 
turbance in Nitria and Scete. Cassian writes’: 


And this was received by almost all the body of monks residing in the 
whole province of Egypt with such bitterness owing to their simplicity and 
error, that the greater part of the Elders decreed that on the contrary the 
aforesaid Bishop ought to be abhorred by the whole body of the brethren as 


1 Cf. Origen, De Oratione §§ 5 and 6, and Philocalia (ed. Robinson) ¢. xxv. For 
a brief and clear statement, from the historical standpoint, of St Augustine’s teach- 
ing, see the Study entitled Der Augustinismus (Munich, 1892) by Dom Rottmanner 
of Munich, whom WoOlfflin has styled ‘‘der beste Kenner Augustins,”’ 

2 I do not wish to express any opinion on the authorship or provenance of the 
Homilies &c. attributed to St Macarius of Egypt; but it is worth noting that Tille- 
mont perceives in them distinct Pelagian tendencies (Mémoires vi11. 810). 

3 T avail myself of Dr Gibson’s translation, 
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tainted with heresy of the worst kind, because he seemed to impugn the 
teaching of Holy Scripture by the denial that Almighty God was formed 
in the fashion of a human figure, though Scripture teaches with perfect clear- 
ness that Adam was created in His image. Lastly this letter was rejected 
also by those who were living in the desert of Scete, and who excelled all who 
were in the monasteries of Egypt, in perfection and in knowledge, so that, 
except Abbot Paphnutius the presbyter of our congregation, not one of the 
other presbyters, who presided over the other three churches in the same 
desert, would suffer it to be even read or repeated at all in their meetings. 
Among those then who were caught by this mistaken notion was one named 
Sarapion, a man of long-standing strictness of life, and one who was altogether 
perfect in actual discipline, whose ignorance with regard to the view of the 
doctrine first mentioned was so far a stumbling block to all who held the true 
faith, as he himself outstripped almost all the monks both in the merits of 
his life and in the length of time (he had been there). And when this man 
could not be brought back to the way of the right faith by many exhortations 
of the holy presbyter Paphnutius, because this view seemed to him a novelty, 
and one that was not ever known to or handed down by his predecessors, it 
chanced that a certain deacon, a man of very great learning, named Photinus, 
arrived from the region of Cappadocia with the desire of visiting the brethren 
living in the same desert: whom the blessed Paphnutius received with the 
warmest welcome, and, in order to confirm the faith which had been stated in 
the letters of the aforesaid Bishop, placed him in the midst and asked him 
before all the brethren how the Catholic Churches throughout the East inter- 
preted the passage in Genesis where it says “Let us make man after our 
image and likeness.” And when he explained that the image and likeness of 
God was taken by all the leaders of the churches not according to the base 
sound of the letters, but spiritually, and supported this very fully and by 
many passages of Scripture, and showed that nothing of this sort could 
happen to that infinite and incomprehensible and invisible glory, so that it 
could be comprised in a human form and likeness, since its nature is incor- 
poreal and uncompounded and simple, and what can neither be apprehended 
by the eyes nor conceived by the mind, at length the old man was shaken by 
the numerous and very weighty assertions of this most learned man, and was 
drawn to the faith of the Catholic tradition. And when both Abbot Paphnu- 
tius and all of us were filled with intense delight at his adhesion, for this 
reason; viz., that the Lord had not permitted a man of such age and crowned 
with such virtues, and one who erred only from ignorance and rustic simplicity, 
to wander from the path of the right faith up to the very last, and when we 
arose to give thanks, and were all together offering up our prayers to the 
Lord, the old man was so bewildered in mind during his prayer because he 
felt that the Anthropomorphic image of the Godhead, which he used to set 
before himself in prayer, was banished from his heart, that on a sudden he 
burst into a flood of bitter tears and continual sobs, and cast himself down on 
the ground and exclaimed with strong groanings: “ Alas! wretched man that 
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Iam! they have taken away my God from me, and I have now none to lay 
hold of; and whom to worship and address I know not.” By which scene 
we were terribly disturbed, and moreover, with the effect of the former 
Conference still remaining in our hearts, we returned to Abbot Isaac, whom 
when we saw close at hand, we addressed with these words: &c. 


It is impossible to read this impressive passage without the 
conviction that Cassian must have witnessed the scene he so 
graphically describes. By its circumstantiality, its realism, its 
pathos, its bare humanism as contrasted with anything like “ten- 
denziés ” idealising, it is stamped with the stamp of truth: it is 
separated by an impassable gulf from the fiction written in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 


The Apophthegmata Patrum. 


Dr Preuschen in a review of one of M. Amélineau’s volumes 
declared that it was impossible in that place to say anything on 
the Apophthegmata Patrum, as the subject is practically unin- 
vestigated *, This statement of a specialist emboldens me to make 
some beginning of an investigation into this highly interesting 
eroup of documents by registering the results to which I have 
been led in the course of my studies on Palladius. Weingarten 
declares with confidence that the Apophthegmata are wholly 
unhistorical in character, were written later than the fourth 
century, and belong to the period of the best mystics of the Greek 
Church®. He does not explicitly define that period; but from 
what he says elsewhere I gather he would place it even after the 
fifth century *. And so Zockler seems to understand him; for he 
says that the Apophthegmata are “in any case of much later 
origin” than the writings of Palladius, and in support of this 


1 «Ueber diese Sammlungen etwas zu sagen, scheint mir z. Zt. unméglich, da die 
in den Hss. stehenden, an Umfang sehr verschiedenen Rezensionen so gut wie gar 
nicht untersucht sind,” (Deutsche Litt. Zeitung 1896, No. 12.) 

2 The Apophthegmata ‘‘ sind iiberhaupt keine historische, sondern eine ethische 
Schrift, die einer spiteren Zeit als dem vierten Jahrhundert angehért, von einer 
iiber alle Wertlegung auf ménchische Askese und auf das Ménchtum tiberhaupt so 
erhabenen, so reinen und anziehenden Gesinnung, wie man sie nur bei den besten 
Mystikern der griechischen Kirche findet. Sie bieten keine Geschichte, sondern die 
Kritik und Ueberwindung der Monchsgesinnung.” (Der Ursprung des Monchtums, 
25, note.) 

3 Of, Herzog-Plitt x. 788. 
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statement he merely refers to Weingarten; and in his most recent 
work he repeats that the collection is undoubtedly late, though it 
contains individual points of value’. When we go back to 
Weingarten and examine the basis of his opinion, it turns out 
to be as follows: he clearly perceives the spirituality and beauty 
of the apophthegmata, but he has a fixed idea as to the low and 
debased character of Egyptian monachism in the fourth century, 
so that he does not believe it possible that the apophthegmata 
can have emanated from it. It may be gathered from Wein- 
garten’s language that he supposes the apophthegmata were 
composed by a Greek writer in the sixth century as a moral and 
spiritual treatise. If however we are to consider the questions of 
origin and date as matters to be determined by the evidence, it 
must in the first place be observed that there were at least three 
Greek collections or redactions of apophthegmata :-— 


(i) Alphabetical: the apophthegmata connected with each 
Father are brought together, and the collection is arranged alpha- 
betically according to the names of the Fathers; so that under 
A come in groups the apophthegmata of Anthony, of Ammonius, 
of Arsenius, and so on; and it is in this shape that the only 
printed Greek text exists? 

(ii) Topical, or according to en matter: this form has 
not hitherto been printed in Greek, nor do I know that a com- 
plete copy exists; but Photius possessed one, and he has pre- 
served the titles of the chapters*: moreover translations of the 
book exist in various languages: 

(a) Latin, printed by Rosweyd, Books V. and VI., which in 
reality form but a single work (as Rosweyd himself points out, 
p. 644); since c. 1 of Book VI. is really part of c. 18 of Book V. 


1 The apophthegmata ‘‘sind jedenfalls viel spiiteren Ursprungs”’ (Herzog-Plitt, 
x1. 174). ‘‘Hine zwar spite und in manchen Partien stark apokryphen Charakter 
tragende, aber doch auch einzelnes Wertvolle umschliessende Kompilation ” (Askese 
und Monchtum, 224). 

2 Cotelier, Ecclesiae Graecae Monwmenta, 1. 338—712; reprinted in Migne, 
P. G. uxy. 71—440. A more ample collection on the same alphabetical principle 
exists in the British Museum, Burney ms. 50. 

3 Photius gives as the title of the work ’Avdpay ayiwy BiBdos (Bibliotheca, Cod. 
excviu. ; P.G. cmt. 664); then follow the titles of the sections or Books (cf. Rosweyd, 
p. 559; P. L. uxxiit. 852). 
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When the true form is thus restored, we get a work in twenty 
chapters, the titles whereof correspond to those given by Photius, 
—his ce. 21 and 22 are not found in any MS. or version that I am 
acquainted with, and are probably an addition. 

(8) Armenian, in the Venice Lives of the Fathers (cf. supra, 
p.-97). 

(y) Coptic, printed by Zoega (Catal. 287—361) from a 
Vatican MS., but in a very fragmentary state. ‘The titles however 
of sections XVI, XVII, and XVIII are preserved and are the same as 
those of sections XVII, XVI, and xIx of the Greek, as given by 

Photius. 


Gui) Another topical collection in forty-four chapters: this 
redaction, so far as I know, exists only in the Latin version, which 
is printed by Rosweyd as Book VII. of his Vitae Patrum. But 
the Latin book was broken up and reconstructed in various 
fashions: thus we find in Book III. of Rosweyd 220 of these 
apophthegmata, in no special order either of names or of subject 
matter; and in Appendix III. a similar miscellaneous selection of 
109 apophthegmata*. These three Latin collections present the 
same translation: see e.g. Bk. III. 201, Bk. VII. ¢. 37 No. 3, and 
App. III. 14 (cf. Bk. V. xvii. 10). The Prologue of Book VII. sets 
forth that it was translated by Paschasius the deacon at the 
request of Martin the presbyter and abbot; the name of 
St Martin of Dumes is given in two Spanish Mss. as the trans- 
lator of Appendix III., but this must be an error; and Rosweyd’s 
attribution of Book III. to Rufinus is certainly wrong”. 


These three great collections are for the most part made up of 
the same materials, but each contains apophthegmata not found 
in the others. The Preface to the alphabetical collection ex- 
plicitly states that it was formed from a number of small collec- 
tions (the narrative in most of them being cuyxeyupévn Kal 
aovvtaxtos) by a process of heaping together the apophthegmata 
that belonged to each Father; it adds that the anonymous 
apophthegmata were inserted in arbitrary blocks at the end of 


1 The 19 apophthegmata attached to Latin Version II. of the Lausiac History 
are also from this collection. 


* Photius (loc. cit.) speaks of another collection called the Méya Aeuwvrdpror. 
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each letter of the alphabet’. And there can be little doubt that 
the other two redactions were similarly made up out of much the 
same materials?; so that (as is but natural) a number of minor 
sets of apophthegmata preceded the great Greek collections. 
Therefore if we can determine the date at which the latter were 
formed, we shall have fixed the posterior limit for the date of the 
composition of the apophthegmata in their primitive state. Could 
we be certain that Paschasius the deacon really was the translator 
of Redaction ili., we should be able to fix the date of the trans- 
lation at about 500. But in regard to Redaction 11., an absolutely 
certain posterior limit is supplied by the fact that the Latin 
version is older than St Benedict’s Rule; for St Benedict says: 
“Licet legamus uinum omnino monachorum non esse,” evidently 
quoting this Latin translation of Abba Poemen’s apophthegm, 
which runs: “quia uinum monachorum omnino non est*.” Now 
some year about 530 may be taken as the probable date at which 
St Benedict wrote his Rule; so that the Latin version of Redac- 
tion il. of the apophthegmata must have existed in the early 
years of the sixth century, and the redaction itself in the fifth + 
When we come to consider the earlier materials out of which 
the great collections were made up, it has to be pointed out that 
Evagrius made collections of apophthegmata which were used by 
Socrates in the second half of his long chapter on the monks 
(Iv. 23); and that for the first half Socrates evidently had at 
hand one or more similar collections. I am glad to find that on 
this point Dr Preuschen has arrived at the same conclusion as 
myself*, Thus minor Greek collections may be traced in the 


er. G. Lxy. Ta. 

* I do not think that any weight can be attached to Photius’ statement (loc. cit.) 
that Redaction ii. is an abridgment of the Méya Acuwvdprov. 

3 St Benedict’s Rule, c. 40; Rosweyd, Bk. V. libellus 1v. No. 31. St Benedict’s 
manner of introducing the saying, ‘“licet legamus,’’ makes it certain that he is 
quoting the apophthegm—which is found too in the Greek: 6 ofvos dws ovk gore TOV 
povaxav (P. G. uxv. 325). So that it could not with any show of reason be suggested 
that the saying in the book of apophthegmata was borrowed from St Benedict. 

4 The points noticed by Dietrich (Codicum syriacorum specimina 6), as indicating 
a somewhat later date, are based on apophthegmata found in the alphabetical Redac- 
tion only. Historical references in some of the apophthegmata in Redaction ii. 
show that it cannot have been put together until a period later than 450. 

5 Palladius und Rufinus, 225, 226, ef. 180. 
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early years of the fifth century. I think that the early Syriac 
sets of apophthegmata must represent such primitive smaller Greek 
collections. ‘The apophthegmata themselves are in the main the 
same as those of the Greek: this appears from the numerous 
examples printed by Dr Budge, which may nearly all be identified 
with apophthegmata in the Greek and Latin collections’. But I 
have not succeeded in detecting among the Syriac MSs. any trace 
of the great Greek collections: on the contrary, there is an almost 
endless variety of minor collections of every shape and form. 
And these multitudinous Syriac sets of apophthegmata were in 
wide circulation at the beginning of the sixth century: they are 
found in one MS. dated 532, and in another dated 5342, and in 
very many MSS. assigned by Wright to the sixth century. There- 
fore they probably were translated in the previous century; and 
the narrow margin of time, no less than the internal evidence of 
the mss., forbids us to look on them as the débris of Syriac 
translations of the greater Greek collections: they rather repre- 
sent the earlier unredacted forms in which the apophthegmata 
first circulated. 

As to the original lesser sets, I believe they came from Egypt. 
Some of the sayings may be traced to Evagrius, Palladius, and 
the Historia Monachorum. Greek-speaking monks resident in 
Egypt would naturally make collections of the anecdotes and 
sayings that were in circulation concerning the leading solitaries. 
They may have translated such collections already existing in 
Coptic : it is shown however in Appendix III. that the actual sets 
of apophthegmata in Coptic printed by Amélineau cannot be 
regarded as such primitive Coptic collections. Moreover evi- 
dence can be adduced to prove that apophthegmata did circulate 
in Egypt at the end of the fourth century. Let the reader 
compare the following anecdotes :— 


Cassian (Jnst, v. 27). Sulpitius Severus (Dza/. 1. 12). 


Apud senem Paesium in heremo In hoc monasterio duos ego senes 
uastissima commorantem cum senex  uidi, qui iam per quadraginta annos 
Ioannes magno coenobio ac multitu- ibi degere, ita ut nunquam inde dis- 
dini fratrum praepositus aduenisset, cesserint, ferebantur. quorum prae- 


1 Book of the Governors and Laughable Stories of Bar Hebraeus. 
2 Wright’s Catal, Nos. pecccxxtv, and pccxxvit, 
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et ab eodem uelut antiquissimo sodali 
perquireret, quidnam per omnes quad- 
raginta annos, quibus ab eodem sepa- 
ratus in solitudine minime a fratribus 
interpellatus est, egisset, Numquam 


tereunda mihi commemoratio non 
uidetur, siquidem id de eorum uir- 
tutibus et abbatis ipsius testimonio 
et omnium fratrum audierim sermone 
celebrari, quod unum eorum sol num- 


me sol, ait, reficientem uidit. et ille, 
Nec me, inquit, iratum (ed. Petsche- 


nig?). 

Now the differences in the two recitals are such as to make it 
clear that Cassian (who wrote the later of the two) did not derive 
the story from Sulpitius; and I have not perceived elsewhere in 
Cassian any trace of a dependence upon him. Nor have I been 
able to find among the apophthegmata any story that might have 
been their common source. It remains then that Cassian and 
Postumian (whose travels Sulpitius records) heard some such 
story in Egypt” 

I cite one other apophthegma which seems to bear upon the 
obscure question of the consecration of the early patriarchs of 
Alexandria’, and which can hardly have originated out of Egypt 
or after the fourth century: *HAOov wroré tuves aipetixol mpos Tov 
Tlo:péva, cat np~avTo KaTananretv 


quam uidisset epulantem, alterum 
numquam uidisset iratum (ed. Halm). 


Tov apyleTioKotrou ‘AXeEav- 
o Oé€ 


/ a 
yépwv ciwtynaas ébwvnce Tov adeXdoy avTod, Kal eime’ Ilapabes 


/ 
Speias, @s OTL Tapa mpecBuTépwv éyou THY YeELpoToViar. 


THY TpaTrelay Kal Toincoy avTovs hayeiy, Kal Téwov avTOvs pEeT 
etonvns (P. G. LXV. 341). 

Thus it seems to be established that the apophthegmata 
passed through the following stages :— 

(1) Isolated anecdotes current in Egypt during the second 
half of the fourth century. 


1 A Greek translation stands in the alphabetical collection of apophthegmata as 
one out of eight epi rod a8Ba Kacvavod (P. G. uxv. 244); it has been retranslated 
into Latin in c. iv. of Redaction ii. (Rosweyd, 569); six out of the eight extracts are 
similarly retranslated in various parts of the collection. 

2 T have not thought it necessary to discuss the Dialogue of Sulpitius: in spite 
of a “traveller’s story” by Postumian that in Egypt water commonly boils and 
food is cooked by the heat of the sun, I think the same general verdict may be 
passed on it as on the other documents; and I see that such is Dr Preuschen’s 
opinion also (op. cit. 177). Cf. infra, p. 231. 

3 Cf. Lightfoot, The Christian Ministry (Philippians, 231). The apophthegma 
printed in the text is not there cited among the evidence; nor does Canon Gore 
refer to it when treating of the same question (Christian Ministry, Note B). 
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(2) Groups of such anecdotes, sometimes centring round a 
special Father, sometimes dealing with a particular virtue or vice, 
often quite miscellaneous; also sets of extracts from writers such 
as Evagrius, Cassian, etc.: all these were in continual process of 
formation during the fifth century. 

(3) Great collections, whereof three are known to have 
existed in Greek; in these the lesser groups were sorted out 
and co-ordinated on various principles, alphabetical or topical. 
They were made towards the end of the fifth century’. 

(4) These collections were often broken up, and detached 
pieces of them circulated widely: thus most of the Greek Mss. 
that I have seen are fragments of this kind, and the apophtheg- 
mata of Anthony, or of Macarius, etc., are frequently found by 
themselves. 

Dr Kattenbusch has occasion in his work on the Creed to 
examine the series of apophthegmata brought together under 
the name of Macarius of Egypt (P. G. Lxv. 257, or xxxIv. 232, 
236), which certainly are second to none in regard to the 
apocryphal element they contain. His verdict is that the 
marvels are not of a sort to be set down as simply “ unhistorical,” 
when due allowance is made for all the circumstances of the case; 
and he evidently sees no reason for doubting that on the whole 
they emanated from Macarius himself and his disciples?. 

This is my own position in regard to the Apophthegmata in 
general: without for a moment questioning that there are 
apocryphal additions, I believe that on the whole the Apo- 
phthegmata are substantially genuine, and represent the ideas and 
the teaching of those to whom they are attributed; and that 
therefore they are a true record of Egyptian monachism. 


Of the six sources entered as “ principal” in the list given at 
the beginning of this section, the Vita Antonw will be referred 


1 Quite analogous is Anan-Isho’s collection of Syriac apophthegmata, made at a 
later date. 

2 «Wer die Apophthegmata des Macarius liest, findet auch Wundergeschichten, 
aber doch nur solche die nicht ‘ unhistorisch’ klingen, wenn man einmal annimmt, 
dass der heilige Mann visionir war und dass anderseits im Munde seiner Jiinger 
manches sich drastischer gestaltet hat, als es geschehen” (Das apostolische 
Symbol, 11. i. 246). 
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to again in the ensuing section: of the Pachomian documents 
it seems unnecessary to treat specifically,—they are freely accepted 
as historical by the French and German scholars who in recent 
years have had occasion to deal with them: but in regard to 
the other four principal sources—viz. the Historia Lausiaca, the 
Historia Monachorum, Cassian, and the Apophthegmata—enough 
has, I hope, been said in vindication of their substantially historical 
character, to warrant their use in the investigation of monastic 
origins, according to the recognised methods of historical criticism. 


§ 17. RECENT THEORIES CONCERNING ST ANTHONY. 


The traditional view concerning St Anthony is that he was 
born about A.D. 250, embraced the monastic state in his early 
manhood, and died about 356. Dr Weingarten was the first to 
challenge the tradition. He maintained that there were no 
Christian monks earlier than the year 340; and that the Vita 
Antoni was not written by St Athanasius, but was a mere 
romance composed for the purpose of expounding and propagating 
the monastic ideal’. He was understood to question St Anthony’s 
very existence; but this position he repudiated. While holding 
that Paul the Hermit and Hilarion were absolute myths, he 
declared his belief that St Anthony did exist, but not until a 
century later than the time fixed by tradition; and that beyond 
his mere existence nothing whatever is known about him’. 

The more extreme position has, however, been taken up by 
writers who have popularised Weingarten’s theories in England. 
Dean Farrar in an article entitled “ Was there a Real St Antony 
the Hermit?” (Contemporary Review, Nov. 1887) hesitates indeed 
to return a simple negative to the question he proposes; but he 
discredits the Vita, and says that if it “be spurious or a novel, 
there is no contemporary evidence that St Antony ever existed.” 
Two years later in his Lives of the Fathers he writes: “I must 


1 Ursprung des Monchtums (1877). 

2 Article Monchtum (Herzog-Plitt, x. 774), ‘‘Ich habe nicht, wie ich misver- 
standen bin, die Frage aufgeworfen, ob es iiberhaupt einen Antonius gegeben,—als 
historische Persénlichkeit ist er auch durch..,bezeugt.” 
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reluctantly acknowledge a deepening uncertainty about any single 
fact in the life of Antony” (1. 451). Professor Gwatkin in his 
Studies of Arianism (pp. 98—103) summarises the controversy, 
and gives a useful list of the literature it called forth up to the 
year 1882. He concludes: “Christian monks there were none” in 
the supposed date of Anthony’s lifetime. This last position he 
was led to modify in his Arian Controversy (1889), where he 
says: “There may have been Christian monks [in Egypt] by the 
end of the third century” (p. 123); but he speaks of St Anthony 
as “the great hermit Antony who never existed” (p. 48). 

The necessary preliminary for any satisfactory consideration of 
monastic origins is obviously a settlement of the question raised 
concerning St Anthony. The controversy has hitherto been made 
to turn almost wholly on the Vita <Antonw. The discussion 
involves numerous points of detail, minute and technical; but 
it is not my purpose to enter on this branch of the subject at 
all. I propose to leave the Vita Antoni on one side, and to see 
how the case stands without it. 

Weingarten’s rejection of the Vita and his whole position in 
regard to St Anthony are but a corollary of his general theory as 
to the date at which Christian monachism originated. He says 
categorically that before 340 there were not yet any Christian 
hermits, whether in Egypt or out of it?} The reasons for fixing 
this date are: (1) St Athanasius’ Festal Letter of 338, in which 
when speaking of the desert he refers not to any monks or 
hermits, but to Elijah?; and (2) the fact that nowhere in his 
writings does Eusebius make any mention of the monks. This 
last is the point on which Weingarten really relies: he urges 
that Eusebius never once mentions St Anthony’s name, and that 
there are places in his writings, especially in the Life and the 
Panegyric of Constantine (written 337—-340), in which he certainly 
would have referred to St Anthony and the monks, had he known 
of them*. 


1 “Um das Jahr 340 hat es noch keine christlichen Eremiten gegeben ” (Ur- 
sprung, 45). 

2 Ibid. The passage in question runs: “As also Elijah when he thought he 
was alone in the wilderness lived with troops of angels” (Larsow, 108). 

3 Ursprung, 6—10; Monchtum, 764—6. 
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We are here in the presence of another instance of the 
“Silence of Eusebius,” to use the phrase made famous by Bishop 


Lightfoot. To justify Weingarten’s inferences it would have to be 
established : 


(1) that Eusebius nowhere throughout his voluminous writ- 
ings makes any mention of Christian monks ; 

(2) that had he known of the institution he would surely 
have spoken of it; 

(3) that had the institution existed Eusebius must have 
known of it. 

It is evident that (2) and (3) are very difficult and uncertain 
ground, and I do not intend to enter on it’: (1) however is a 
question of fact, and Weingarten’s statement has been formally 
challenged by Nestle and by Zockler, who believe that Eusebius 
does betray an acquaintance with the monastic institute” It is 
my purpose to look at the matter from the other side, and to 
call attention to the wholesale clearing of the ground that has to 
be effected in order to make way for the new theory of the late 
origin of Christian monachism. Weingarten labours manfully at 
the task in his article in Herzog-Plitt. Not to speak of certain 


1 In regard to (8) it is perhaps worth remarking, as the subject-matter happens 
to be so entirely analogous, that we have it on St Augustine’s own authority that 
he had been at Milan for two years before he knew of the existence of St Ambrose’s 
great monastery just outside the city walls (Conf. vi11. c. 15). Mr Conybeare in his 
Excursus on the authorship of the De Vita Contemplativa collects some very curious 
examples of “Silence” (346—9). 

2 In Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (1882, pp. 504 ff.) Nestle called 
attention to passages in the Commentary on the Psalms which is printed by Mont- 
faucon as that of Eusebius. The following expressions occur: Td yodv mpérov 
Taya Tov ev Xpistw TpokoTTovTwy 7d TwY movaxav Tvyxdve. omdvio Sé eiow obToL... 
Tovodron dé mavtes eloly of Tov wovnpy Kal ayvov KaTopOobvTes Biov, wy mpOra yeydvact ol 
TOD Lwrijpos nudv pabyrai, ois elpnro’ Mi) xryjonobe xpvodv x.7.X. (Comm. in Ps. 
Ixvii. 7; cf. in Ps. lxxxiii. 4; P. G. xx111. 689 and 1008). Zéckler (Ask. wu. Ménch- 
tum, 181) agrees with Nestle and Montfaucon in accepting these words as written 
by Eusebius, and in seeing in them a reference to Christian monks: Bishop Light- 
foot also accepts the Commentary as genuine, and from internal evidence fixes the 
date at c. 330 (Dict. Christ. Biog. 11. 336): Bardenhewer (Patrologie, 1894, p. 232) 
gives no indication that it has been suspected. Preuschen, however, expresses a 
grave doubt, but gives no reasons beyond saying that the question has not as yet 
been sufficiently investigated for a final judgment to be formed (ap. Harnack, Alt- 
christl. Lit. 1.575). Zockler (loc. cit.) refers also to other but less clear passages in 
Kusebius’ writings. 
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obscure cases referred to by Eusebius, or of the Hieracitae, or of 
the Novatian hermit Eutychian spoken of by Socrates (1. 13), 
Weingarten has to explain away the references to the wovafovtes 
in St Athanasius’ writings previous to 340; and when he comes 
to Aphraates’ Homilies, he has to declare the whole range of 
questions—who Aphraates was, when he lived, and whether the 
Homilies are really his,—to be so uncertain, that any evidence 
based upon them is valueless (p. 776). It may have been possible 
to write thus in 1882; but Dr Nestle’s article on Aphraates in 
the new edition of Herzog (vol. 1. 1897) shows that these ques- 
tions are no longer open, and that Aphraates’ Homily v1. is proof 
that by the year 336 monachism had spread from Egypt to the 
Kast, and had already acquired a certain organisation in Mesopo- 
tamia". The testimony of Aphraates is confirmed by the recently 
published Syriac Life of Mar Awgin (Eugenius), the introducer 
of the monastic system into Mesopotamia” Although it abounds 
in marvels beside which anything found in the Lausiac History 
pales, Dr Budge has no scruple in believing that true history 
may be extracted from it. He writes: 


“Tt is a notorious fact that Christian monachism was first introduced into 
Mesopotamia by Mar Awgin the Egyptian, who forsook his occupation as a 
pearl-fisher in his native place on the ‘island of Clysma’ near the modern 
Suez, and went to live at the monastery of Pachomius in Egypt. After a 
short time he departed for Mesopotamia, and built a monastery in the 
mountains near Nisibis. The period of this saint’s life is well known, for he 
was a friend of James of Nisibis, he watched the siege of Nisibis by Sapor, 
and in his days the Emperor Constantine died; Mar Awgin himself died 
A.D. 362, being an old man®.” 


Now Mar Awgin lived in his monastery at Nisibis for more 
than thirty years*; so that it was founded before the year 333. 
Assemani, relying on various Syriac authorities, says it was 


1 Herzog-Hauck, 1.611. ‘Die ersten 10 (Homilien) aus dem Jahr 336/7.” ‘Die 
6 Homilie von den ‘Bundes-Kindern’ d. h. Ménchen und Einsiedlern setzt schon 
eine gewisse Organisation des Ménchtums voraus.” 

2 Bedjan, Acta 111. 376 ff. Dr Budge gives an epitome of the Life (Book of the 
Governors, Introduction, cxxv—cxxxi). | 

3 Book of the Governors, Introduction, xliv (362 appears to be a misprint for 
363, cf. cxxviil and cxxxi). 

4 Ibid. exxvi; cf. cxxiv and cxxxi. 
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founded before the Council of Nicea (325). Thus Mar Awgin’s 
sojourn at St Pachomius’ monastery must be placed ec. 320. 

In an article on St Epiphanius of Salamis Lipsius places the 
birth of that Father in the decade 310—320; he says: “much of 
his early life was spent among the monks of Egypt....At twenty 
years of age [v.e. between 330 and 340] he returned home and 
built a monastery near Besanduke” in Palestine”. 

Up to this we have been dealing with non-Egyptian evidence. 
When we turn to Egypt, we find that, in order to make room for 
the new theory, it is necessary to reject the whole set of dates 
implied in the cycle of Pachomian literature. But among the 
scholars who of late years have occupied themselves with St 
Pachomius, the only question in debate is whether the year of his 
death was 348 (Amélineau and Mangold), 345 (Kriiger, Griitz- 
macher, Preuschen, and Zockler), or 340 (Achelis). The monastery 
of Tabennisi was founded forty years before his death, and there- 
fore probably in 305, certainly before 310. To place the founda- 
tion after 340 would be inconsistent not only with the chronology 
but with the whole framework and substance of the cycle of 
documents dealing with Pachomius and Theodore*. It is neces- 
sary to reject also the independent cycle of Coptic documents 
relating to Schnoudi. Schnoudi was born in 333; he was taken 
at the age of nine (342) to the great monastery presided over by 
his uncle Bgoul, at that time advanced in years, but formerly a 
disciple of Pachomius *. 

1 Dissertation on the Syrian Nestorians (Bibl. Orient. 11. ii. ¢. xtv.). He shows 
that Mar Awgin is to be identified with the Aones mentioned by Sozomen (vr. 33). 

2 Dict. Christ. Biog. 11. 149. 

3 Griitzmacher’s chapter on the Chronology (Pachomius, 23 ff.) shows that the 
dates are not obtained solely from the Vita, but from a careful process of confront- 
ing the statements of the Vita with facts of external history, and in particular with 
the Festal Letters of St Athanasius: the Hpistola Ammonis bears independent 
witness to the fact that St Pachomius was dead before 350. 

4 Amélineau, Vie de Schnoudi, 15, 29, 41, 83. In the Schnoudi documents we 
find ourselves in another atmosphere than that of the Greek documents. M. 
Amélineau’s judgment on such purely Coptic sources is valuable: ‘‘Toujours ces 
inventions merveilleuses reposent sur un fait réel: ce sont ces faits qui recueillis et 
analysés un a un permettent de reconstruire l’histoire. Le plus souvent il est facile 
de retrouver sous l’enveloppe merveilleux la réalité qu’on cache en voulant |’orner; 


d’autres fois la chose est assez difficile....Les écrivains de cette nation n’ont jamais 
inventé de toute piéce”’ (S. Pachéme, 3). 
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The evidence so far adduced, to prove that Christian mona- 
chism existed in Egypt long before 340, is quite independent of 
all question of St Anthony. I now proceed to examine the 
statement that apart from the Vita “there is no contemporary 
evidence that St Antony ever existed.” 

(1) Since those words were written, a Life of Macarius of 
Egypt by Serapion or Sarapamon has been published, in Coptic 
and French by Amélineau, and in Syriac by Bedjan*, In the 
Life a passage occurs in which the writer speaks in the first 
person, using the words “I, Sarapamon,” and describing the 
personal intercourse between himself and Macarius”. On the 
strength of this Amélineau declares: “Je regarde l’attribution de 
cette vie a l’auteur nommé comme parfaitement certaine, et nous 
sommes en présence d'une ceuvre réellement authentique” 
(Introd. xxvii). This may be so; but the biographer cannot 
have been, as is stated in the title of the Coptic Life, the well- 
known Serapion bishop of Thmoui, for he was dead by 370 at the 
latest, whereas the Life includes the death of Macarius (390) and 
various subsequent events. It may be that additions have been 
made to the Life, which in its extant shape is a lection for litur- 
gical use; but more probably the statement in the Coptic title, 
that Serapion the writer was the bishop of Thmoui, is a gloss, 
for it does not occur in the Syriac title. It seems then that in 
this document we have a Life of Macarius written by a monk 
Serapion or Sarapamon who actually knew him, and that the 
narrative is authentic and contemporary. But Sarapamon was a 
disciple of St Anthony, and in various places in the Life he 
speaks of his personal connection with him*® If then M. Amé- 
lineau’s judgment on the nature of the Life be correct, we have, 
quite independently of the Vita Antoni, not merely contemporary 
evidence to St Anthony’s existence, but the evidence of one who 
knew him intimately. 


1 Monuments, 111. (Musée Guimet, xxv. 1894); Acta v. (1895). 

2 Amélineau, 79; Bedjan, 205. In one of the Coptic mss. the third person is 
found; but the Syriac attests. the use of the first person, which may safely be taken 
as correct (cf. Preuschen, Deutsche Lit. Zeitung, 1896, No. 12). 

* Serapion the bishop also is represented as a disciple of Anthony; but the 
name was very common, 
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But there is a great body of evidence of a more satisfactory 
character, in my judgment, than that of Sarapamon. 

(2) Palladius (A 4) claims to have visited and conversed 
with the famous Didymus the Blind. He declares that on one 
occasion Didymus said to him: “Thrice did the blessed Anthony 
come into this cell to see me”; and that he related to him an 
anecdote about what St Anthony had done on one of these occa- 
sions. J can see no reason for supposing that Palladius is less 
trustworthy in what he relates concerning his intercourse with 
Didymus than in regard to his intercourse with the Melanias’. 

(3) Another anecdote of Didymus’ intercourse with St An- 
thony is told by St Jerome (Ep. Lxvi11). Canon Bright believes 
that St Jerome “probably heard it from Didymus’ own lips,” during 
the month which he passed at Alexandria mainly in order to see 
Didymus?. This probability is heightened when we notice that 
Rufinus also tells the same story, but in a slightly varied form 
(Hist. Eccl. 1. 7). Of course it is possible, but it seems hardly 
likely, that Rufinus should have seen St Jerome’s Epistola ad 
Castrutium, written in 397 to console Castrutius on his blindness. 
Rufinus’ intercourse with Didymus was much longer and more 
intimate than was St Jerome’s. It seems altogether reasonable 
to suppose that each of them heard the story from Didymus 
himself. 

(4) In A8 Palladius tells us that Isidore, the Xenodochus 
or Hospitaller of the Alexandrian Church, had met St Anthony, 
and related to Palladius a story he had heard from St Anthony. 
This Isidore is an historical personage no less than Didymus, 
and played a conspicuous part in the quarrel between Theophilus 
and the monks *, 


1 Weingarten (Ursprung, 29 note) says that this piece of evidence is rendered 
suspicious by the fact that Palladius immediately goes on to relate that Didymus 
told him he had learned in a dream the death of Julian at the very time it occurred, 
and had been directed to give information thereof to St Athanasius; this is but a 
case of the supernatural occurrences already sufficiently discussed. Weingarten 
compares a similar revelation of the same event to two other monks, who com- 
municated it to St Athanasius. His reference is to the Opera Athanasii (ed. Ben. 
I. ii. 869); but the story is in reality an extract from the Epistola Ammonis ad 
Theophilum § 23 (cf. infra, p. 223). 

2 Dict. Christ. Biog. 1. 827. 

3 Dict, Christ. Biog. ut. 315, 
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(5) Palladius mentions a Stephen “the Libyan” as having 
known St Anthony: Palladius never saw this Stephen; but his 
friends Evagrius and Ammonius went to visit him, and told 
Palladius about him (A 30). 

(6) Chronius a presbyter of Nitria told Palladius that he had 
gone to St Anthony’s monastery in Pispir, and had seen him, and 
had acted as interpreter between St Anthony and the Greek 
Kulogius, as St Anthony did not know Greek (A 25, 26); and in 
another place (A 89—91) Palladius again makes mention of this 
Chronius (and also of a Jacob) as having been known to 
St Anthony and seen by himself. 

(7) In the Historia Monachorum (gr. 26, lat. 25) the author 
says that he saw in Nitria a Chronius (so Rufinus and Sozomen) 
or Kronides (so the Greek and Syriac), one of the surviving 
disciples of Anthony. This Chronius may safely be identified 
with the preceding; so that Palladius and the author of the 
Historia Monachorum corroborate each other. 

(8) Two other disciples of St Anthony were seen by this 
same writer, Pityrion at Gebel-el-Ter (gr. 17, lat. 13), and a certain 
Origen in Nitria (lat. 26). The latter chapter does not occur in 
the Greek, but it is attested by Sozomen (cf. supra, p. 54), and I 
have no doubt its absence is due to anti-Origenistic tendencies 
(cf. supra, p. 113). 

(9) The conclusion of Cassian’s First Conference, with the 
opening of the Second, are among the passages I had marked for 
citation in proof of the actuality and truthfulness to nature that 
characterise so many of his accounts. These two Conferences are 
given by abbot Moses of Scete, and he thus begins the second 
chapter of the Second Conference: “And so I remember that 
while I was still a boy in the region of Thebaid, where the 
blessed Antony lived, the elders came to him to enquire about 
perfection: and though the conference lasted from evening till 
morning, the greatest part of the night was taken up with this 
question. And when each one gave his opinion according to the 
bent of his own mind,...then at last the blessed Antony spoke 
and said,” ete. } 


1 Dr Gibson’s translation, 308, 
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(10) The biographer of St Pachomius relates that Zacchaeus, 
one of the disciples of the saint, and some others of the brethren 
visited St Anthony after the death of Pachomius; he gives an 
account of the interview, and also of an address which Theodore 
made to the community in commemoration of the event (gr ce. 
77 and 87; cf. sah 297, and ar 657). He does not say that he was 
present on the occasion ; but he was one of the Pachomian monks 
at the time, and was well informed of all that went on. 

(11) Ammon, however, the writer of the H’pistola ad Theo- 
philum, does claim to have been present, and gives a much fuller 
account of Theodore’s discourse, and also what purports to be a 
translation of a Coptic letter sent by St Anthony to the com- 
munity (c. 20). He states further that he had heard St Athan- 
asius and other bishops speaking in his presence about St 
Anthony (c. 23)1 

(12) In his Hist. Hecl. 1. 8, Rufinus says that he had seen 
“Poemen et Joseph in Pispiri, qui appellabatur Mons Antonii.” 
We have already seen that Palladius bears witness to the fact that 
St Anthony had a monastery in the district of Pispir (p. 199); 
and the Apophthegmata represent Poemen as having lived in con- 
tact with St Anthony. Rufinus’ visit took place about 375; and 
Weingarten considers the existence of a monastery of Anthony at so 
early a date a sufficient proof of the existence of Anthony himself?. 

The Table subjoined exhibits the various threads connecting 
St Anthony with writers who vouch for his existence, not indeed 
(except Sarapamon) as having themselves seen him, but as having 
heard about him from those who had come into personal contact 
with him. 


1 Acta SS. die x1v Maii, App. 54* ff. As the Epistola Ammonis professes to have 
been written some forty or fifty years after the events narrated, the question arises 
how this letter of St Anthony can have been reproduced. I do not know that the 
Epistola Ammonis has as yet been subjected to adequate critical examination. The 
names of the monks that occur in it, both Pachomian and Nitrian, are for the most 
part attested by other documents, and I do not see on the surface any reason for 
suspecting the Epistola. This seems to be the attitude also of Amélineau (Monu- 
ments, etc. Tome 11; Musée Guimet, xvii. Introduction, xliii), Griitzmacher (Pacho- 
mius, 13, 32), and Preuschen (Palladius u. Rufinus, 208) ; indeed they tacitly accept 
it as a valuable historical source. I therefore give for what it is worth Ammon’s 
twofold testimony to St Anthony’s existence, 

2 Méinchtum, 774, 
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I do not say that all these testimonies are of equal authen- 
ticity or authority ; but the evidence of Palladius, of Cassian, and 
of the author of the Historia Monachorum, seems to be beyond 
reasonable suspicion. It is quite likely that in a law court this 
body of evidence would not be admitted as “contemporary evi- 
dence”; but if it be not admitted as such at the bar of history, 
it will have to be confessed that no contemporary evidence can 
be produced for many historical facts that have hitherto been 
accepted without scruple by the scientific historians of the day. 

But stronger than the testimony of any individual witness is 
what may be called the “ Nitrian tradition.” Macarius of Egypt 
lived the greater part of his life in Nitria, and there was a fixed 
tradition there during his own lifetime that he had been “the 
disciple of Anthony*.” This tradition is attested by the Apo- 
phthegmata; by Rufinus (Apol. 1. 12), who had himself seen 
Macarius and gives to him alone, out of several whom he men- 
tions, the title “discipulus Antonu’”’; by the Historia Mona- 
chorum (gr. 28, lat. 27). It seems impossible to suppose that 
such a tradition should have grown up around Macarius, had 
St Anthony never existed, or had Macarius not really been his 
disciple. 

Strongest of all is the broad fact that, turn where we will in 
the monastic literature that has its roots in Egypt between the 
years 370 and 400, the lofty figure of Anthony rises up in the 
background of the history. Whether in works which may claim to 
be history, or in the vaguer traditions enshrined in the Apophtheg- 
mata, or in the pure romances, a firmly set tradition ever looks 
back to Anthony as the inspirer, nay even the creator, of that 
monastic system which, on Weingarten’s own showing, had by the 


1 Tillemont’s perplexities (Mémoires, v111. 806), as to which of the two Macarii 
was ‘‘the disciple of Anthony,” arose from the fact that two paragraphs from the 
Greek account of Macarius of Egypt in the Hist. Mon. had been interpolated in 
Palladius’ account of Macarius of Alexandria by the Redactor of the Long Recension. 
The difficulty no longer exists. On the other hand, I think Amélineau is certainly 
right in distinguishing Macarius of Egypt from Macarius ‘‘the disciple of 
Anthony,” who is so often spoken of in this literature as having, along with 
Amatas, buried St Anthony. This is a third Macarius (Monwments, u1.; Musée 
Guimet, xxv. Introd. xxxi). 

2 In another place (Hist. Eccl. 11. 4) he speaks in a more vague manner. 
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year 370 attained to vast proportions in Egypt and elsewhere. 
Such a tradition, so early and so widespread, is a historical fact, 
and behind it must stand historical facts. To suppose that a 
fictitious “character of the novels of the day” should have grown 
within a few years into such an ‘Antonius-myth’ as this: or that 
a real Anthony should have gone to the desert and done his life’s 
work and died, and his work have grown to such magnitude, and 
himself have come to occupy such an overmastering position in 
the monastic world, all in a short thirty years: or that his very 
contemporaries should, as by common consent, have put back his 
date by a whole century; these, one and all, are suppositions 
that do not commend themselves by any intrinsic probability. 


It is necessary now to say a brief word upon the Vita Antoni’. 
Concerning this document two distinct questions have been 
raised : 

(1) Is it a genuine work of St Athanasius ? 

(2) Is it history or romance ? 

On the first of these questions it would be obviously out of 
place to enter in any detail; nor have I made such a careful 
textual study either of the works of St Athanasius or of the Vita 
itself as would entitle me to express any opinion on the subject. 
Weingarten denied the authenticity’; and he has been followed 
by a number of scholars: other scholars no less distinguished, and 
belonging to various schools of thought, have taken the opposite 
view, and the question must be declared to be still open. The 
tendency, however, seems to be in the direction of connecting the 
Vita with St Athanasius. The most recent summary of the 
controversy is by Zockler in his Askese und Ménchtum (1897), 
and he inclines to the view that, at the least, St Athanasius had 
a hand in the work, editing it and publishing it in his own name’. 
And Griitzmacher, in reviewing Zockler’s book, expresses a regret 
that St Athanasius’ full authorship had not been maintained *. 


1 Opera Athanasii (ed. Ben. 1. ii. 798, P. G. xxv1. 837); the contemporary Latin 
version by Evagrius is given in Rosweydand P. L. LxxIiti. 

2 Ursprung, 10—22; Ménchtum, 767—774. 

3 Op. cit. 188—192. 

4 Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1897, No. 9. 
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On the second point, the historical character of the Vita, 
something more definite may here be said. In addition to 
arguments of the same kind as those employed against the 
Lausiac History and the rest, Weingarten brings forward certain 
difficulties proper to the Vita Antoni which claim serious con- 
sideration. They are mainly based upon the long discourse on 
the theory and practice of asceticism (cc. 16—43) and the dis- 
putation with certain Greek philosophers (cc. 72—80), both which 
passages betray an acquaintance with the Lxx. and with Greek 
philosophy and mythology impossible in St Anthony, who is 
uniformly represented as ignorant of Greek. In regard to the 
ascetical discourse, there seems no need to believe that it repre- 
sents an actual sermon preached by St Anthony on any given 
occasion: it may rather be regarded as an orderly exposition of 
his general teaching, brought together from divers sources by the 
Greek biographer and co-ordinated in language of his own. Such 
a view in no way compromises the historicity of the Vita. In 
regard to the disputations with the philosophers, it has to be 
noticed that Dr Schulthess has recently edited a portion of the 
Vita in Syriac with a critical Introduction, in which he comes to 
the conclusion that the Syriac Mss. are evidence that the extant 
Greek text (early though it is shown to be by the Latin version 
made within a year or two of St Athanasius’ death) is not the 
primitive Greek Vita. For the Greek that underlies the Syriac 
differed notably from our Greek; and in particular in the pas- 
sages in cc, 75, 76, instead of the detailed lists of Greek gods and 
goddesses, the simple question is found: “What are these beasts 
and reptiles that you reverence as gods?” The ascetical discourse, 
too, is much shorter’, Without a very careful study of both the 
Greek and the Syriac forms of the Vita, it would be premature to 
express an opinion on this point. It is not impossible that a 


1 Probe einer syrischen Version der Vita S. Antonii (Leipzig, 1894). Only cc. 
1—15 of the Syriac are there printed; but the whole has been published by Bedjan, 
Acta vy. Schulthess says: ‘‘ Vielmehr scheint aus der syrischen Version hervorzu- 
gehen, dass der uns vorliegende griechische Text nicht der urspriingliche zu sein 
braucht, sondern dass die Vita Antonii des Athanasius oder Pseudo-Athanasius 
schon sehr friihe in zwei, vielleicht auch mehreren, z. T. stark abweichenden 
Gestalten existiert hat” (p. 14; cf. 19). 

15—2 
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Syriac translator might abbreviate the longer discourses. I 
merely call attention to the existence of this shorter redaction. 

For the rest, the general verdict to be passed on the Lausiac 
History, on Cassian, on the Vita Pachomu, and the other works 
of the class, must be extended to the Vita Antoni also; there 
seems to be no intrinsic reason for placing this last on a lower 
historical level. 

It may perhaps not be out of place to conclude with Newman's 
appreciation of the Anthony of the Vita: “ His doctrine surely 
was pure and unimpeachable; and his temper is high and 
heavenly,—without cowardice, without gloom, without formality, 
without self-complacency. Superstition is abject and crouching, 
it is full of thoughts of guilt; it distrusts God, and dreads the 
powers of evil. Antony at least has nothing of this, being full of 
holy confidence, divine peace, cheerfulness and valorousness, be he 
(as some men may judge) ever so much an enthusiast *.” 


§ 18. ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
MoNACHISM IN EGYPT. 


I venture to hope that the investigations which have been 
undertaken in the foregoing pages will help to place on a firmer 
footing the study of the early history of Christian monachism. 
It is no part of my plan to enter into details in regard to the 
origins and characteristics of the monastic life as it is presented 
to us in the various documents with which we have had to deal: 
but the familiarity with the documents which has resulted from 
my attempts to solve some of the problems which they present 
has enabled me to observe certain clear lines of distinction, the 
recognition of which may, I believe, be of value to other students. 
I propose therefore to record some of the impressions left on my 
mind as the result of a somewhat prolonged acquaintance with a 
literature which is peculiarly bewildering from its wealth of 
details and from the total absence of method in its presentation 
of them. 


1 The Church of the Fathers (1840): ‘‘ Antony in Conflict.” 
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It will be necessary to say a few words at the outset as to 
what appears to be the actual history of the first beginnings of 
Christian monachism in Egypt. 


Precursors. 


Asceticism and mysticism are the expressions of a deeply 
seated instinct of human nature. This fact is abundantly attested 
by the first part of Dr Zéckler’s Askese und Ménchtwm, which 
deals with pre-Christian asceticism and shows how widespread are 
the indications of it, and that among races the most distinct 
(pp. 1—135). 

According to Mr Flinders Petrie a love of asceticism was not 
one of the marks of the early Egyptian character’; but the 
tendency had manifested itself already in the time of the Ptole- 
mies, before the Roman occupation of Egypt: for in the temples 
of Serapis, and especially in the great Serapeum at Memphis, the 
priests lived a severe monastic, or rather, eremitical life of seclu- 
sion, abstinence and austerities. Chaeremon gives an account of 
the priests’ settlement at Heliopolis. These Egyptian ascetics 
were called xatoyo.: and there is reason for believing that the 
institution was widespread, and that it survived into the Christian 
period. This monachism was indigenous, and grew out of the 
old Egyptian religion? It is remarkable, too, that it was on 
Egyptian soil, among the Neo-platonists of Alexandria, that 
Hellenist asceticism reached its fullest development. It appears 
however to have remained a purely personal matter, and not to 
have led to the practice of the eremitical life or the formation 
of religious communities. But such communities were formed 
among the Jews resident at Alexandria. I am not going to speak 
of the Essenes, or of the Therapeutae of the De Vita Contempla- 
tiva. It is enough for my purpose to call attention to a catena of 
passages from the undoubted works of Philo, which is given by 
Mr Conybeare in his able defence of the Philonic authorship of the 
last-named work. From these it appears that many Alexandrian 


1 Religion and Conscience in Early Egypt (1898), 122—3. 
2 Fuiler information on the xcdroxo., with references to the original sources, will 
be found in Weingarten’s Ursprung, 30--36, and Ménchtum, 784. 
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Jews in his day used to leave parents and property, and go forth 
into the country there to make their abode, each in his own 
cottage, év wovaypiw, leading a solitary and austere life of poverty, 
of chastity, of silence and labour, of watching and prayer’. When 
these facts are kept in mind, when it is remembered that both 
pagan and Jewish religious communities existed in Egypt during 
the first and second centuries, there ceases to be any difficulty in 
explaining the origin of Christian monachism. It might have 
been predicted that tendencies which found expression in forms 
of monastic life among Egyptian pagans and Egyptian Jews, 
would soon find a similar expression in the case of Egyptian 
Christians, 


Beginnings of Christian Monachism. 


The earliest practice of asceticism in the Christian Church did 
not lead its votaries to withdraw from the world; they carried 
out the ascetical life in the midst of their families, keeping fasts, 
abstaining from marriage, devoting themselves to prayer and good 
works. 

When Dionysius of Alexandria writes that under the stress of 
the Decian Persecution (c. 250) a great number of Christians fled 
from the cities of Egypt to the deserts and mountains, and lived 
there for a time in solitude (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vi. 42), it is 
quite clear that he is talking of a merely passing episode, and not 
of any inauguration of the monastic life. He does not even imply 
that any of these fugitives in the desert took up their permanent 
abode there, and became the first Christian hermits. On the 
other hand, there is nothing unlikely in the supposition that some 
of the more ascetically inclined may have done so; and when we 
find a later tradition, attested by Eusebius (?), St Jerome and 
Sozomen?, that such was the case, there seems to be no good 
reason for hesitating to accept what might a priori be expected. 


1 Philo’s De Vita Contemplativa (ed. Conybeare), 261—275. Mr Conybeare’s 
learned edition of this most interesting treatise is a welcome contribution to the 
study of the history of asceticism. 

2 Kuseb. Comm. in Ps. Ixxxiii. 4, P. G. xx111. 1008 (cf. supra, p. 217, note); Jer. 
Vita Pauli (init.); Soz. Hist. Eccl, 1. 12 (fin.). 
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Nor is there anything unreasonable in supposing that one of these 
first hermits was named Paul, that he lived in a cave near the 
shore of the Red Sea, and that a short time before his death 
(c, 340) he was visited by St Anthony. 


A few words are necessary on St Jerome’s Vita Pauli. 


(1) In the first place it has to be said that this work contains a distinctly 
mythological element quite different from what is to be found in Palladius or 
the other writers whose works have been before us. Thus in the Vita Pauli 
a hippocentaur and a satyr are introduced as meeting St Anthony in the 
desert and conversing with him. The style of the work, too, is highly 
rhetorical, and the whole tone is different from that of the writings whose 
substantial historicity has been maintained in these pages. The Vita Pauli 
was written in 374, before St Jerome had ever been in Egypt. Accordingly 
he cannot have received his information at first hand from Macarius and 
Amatas, the disciples of Anthony, who are cited at the beginning as the 
authorities for the whole story. It is evident from the Introduction to 
St Jerome’s Vita Hilarionis that in his own day some had questioned the. 
very existence of Paul the Hermit—“detrahentes Paulo meo,..ut qui semper 
latuit non fuisse”; and the same view has been maintained by various 
modern critics. 

(2) Were there nothing else besides the Vita to be considered, there 
would perhaps be no difficulty in supposing that it was a religious romance 
written by St Jerome for purposes of edification, and that Paul was an 
absolute fiction of his own imagination: no reasonable blame could attach to 
the writing of such a piece. But it is hardly conceivable, were it all a pure 
invention of St Jerome’s own, that when writing to Eustochium of the 
anachoretical life he could have said: “ Hujus vitae auctor Paulus, illustrator 
Antonius!” ; and still less that in his Chronicle he should have written 
(A.D. 359): “ Antonius monachus...in eremo moritur, qui solitus multis ad 
se uenientibus de Paulo quodam Thebaeo mirae beatitudinis uiro referre 
quam plurima.” It seems altogether more in accord with probability that 
St Jerome had heard at any rate the broad outlines of the story from others. 
How far he may have worked it up, and adorned it with details, must remain 
a matter of conjecture ”. 

(3) The Vita is not the only evidence that is forthcoming for the 
existence of Paul the Hermit. We have a statement regarding him recorded 
by Cassian as that of Abbot Piamun of Diolcos (Conf. xvi. 6), and one of 
Postumian recorded in the First Dialogue of Sulpitius Severus (c. 17). 
There is no reason whatever for the assertion that these two statements are 
based upon the Vita, The passage in Sulpitius is important ; Postumian 
says: “I visited two monasteries of St Anthony which are at the present 


1 Kp. xxu (Vall. 1.119; P. L. xxi. 421), 
2 It is shown in Appendix III. that the Latin, not the Cuptic, is the original. 
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day occupied by his disciples. I also went to that place in which the most 
blessed Paul, the first of the hermits, had his abode. I saw the Red Sea and 
the ridges of Mount Sinai.” There were two monasteries of St Anthony 
(cf. Vita Antoni), one in Pispir (cf. supra, p. 199), and one near the Red Sea, 
the present Deir Mar Antonios ; at some distance from the latter stands the 
Deir Mar Boulos, and from these two monasteries, as Isambert says, “on a 
une belle échappée de vue sur le désert, la Mer Rouge, et les montagnes 
sinaitiques1.” It will be seen how correct are the topographical details of 
Postumian’s account. At the present day this would have little or no 
significance ; but in a work written about 400 a.D. it is a strong proof that 
he who gives the description had seen the spot”. If the existence of a 
monastery of Anthony in 375, as vouched for by Rufinus, is satisfactory 
evidence of the existence of St Anthony (cf. supra, p. 223), it is hard to see 
why the existence of a monastery of Paul in 400 should not be evidence of 
the existence of St Paul the Hermit?. 


But Paul must have been an almost unique example of a 
hermit living in complete isolation at so early a date; for the 
Vita Anton says that when St Anthony became a monk (c. 270), 
men leading the eremitical life had not yet gone out into the 
desert, but built for themselves huts in the neighbourhood of the 
towns and there practised the ascetical life. St Anthony at first 
followed their example; but after fifteen years, at the age of 
thirty-five, he withdrew to the desert (c. 285) and lived a life of 
strict enclosure in a cave for some twenty years. Many followed 
his example, and came and settled near his own retreat; and at 
last, in compliance with their importunities, he came forth and 
undertook the direction and organisation of the multitude of 
monks that had grown up around him, This was about the year 
305; almost at the same time Pachomius founded his proto- 
monastery at Tabennisi in the far south. 

This is but a restatement of the old familiar story; and I 
have made it for the purpose of indicating my belief that the 


1 Itineraires de V Orient, 2° partie, p. 460 (ed. 1878). 

2 The internal evidence of the Dialogue fixes c. 400 as the date of Postumian’s 
journey; and we know from the Letters of St Paulinus of Nola that about that 
time Postumian did travel to the East (Dict. Christ. Biog. tv. 447). 

3 It isa not unfrequent error among modern writers to suppose that the Deir 
Mar Boulos was the monastery of Paul the Simple, the disciple of Anthony. On 
the question of Paul the Hermit Dr Zockler’s view appears to be much the same as 
mine (Askese u. Monchtum, 183—4). 
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critical study of the documents issues in the confirmation of the 
traditional account in all its main features. 


Two types of Egyptian monachism: (a) the Antonian or 
senu-eremitical, 


It is not my purpose to make any study of the monastic 
ideal—the scientific treatment of ideals is a territory in which 
Englishmen as a rule do not feel at home—but I wish to point 
out certain salient features of primitive Egyptian monachism, a 
recognition of which appears to be necessary for a right under- 
standing of monastic history. 

It is to be noted, then, that monachism developed along two 
lines in Egypt, the Antonian and the Pachomian. The former 
took its rise among those monks who settled around St Anthony’s 
mountain, and whom he organised and guided. This was the 
form of monachism which by the end of the fourth century had 
come to prevail from Lycopolis (Asyut) to the Mediterranean. 
But it is in Nitria and Scete that it can best be studied; for the 
system was carried out on a larger scale and we have more 
accurate pictures of its working there than elsewhere. We learn 
a great deal about it from Cassian, and minute details are given 
in the Lausiac History (A 7) and in the Historia Monachorum 
(lat. 21, 22); the latter passage is printed in full in Appendix I. 
iv.; the chief passages of the former are here given in a footnote’. 
The close agreement between the two passages is evidence of 
their authentic and accurate character. From them we learn 
that there was a vast number of monks in Nitria, some of whom 
dwelt in the inner desert of “the Cells.” These last were hermits 
in the strict sense of the word, living out of earshot of one 
another, and coming together for divine worship only on the 


1’Ey @ oper oikodow dvdpes ws mevrakicxidior, olriwves Svapdpous exovor mrodrTelas, 
éxacTos ws d¥varat Kai ws BovrAETaL’ ws éFeivar Kal wovov méverw Kal devTEpov Kal ToNoOTOr. 
arated Kakelvots Kal Tois eis THY Tavépnuov avaxwpyTals, avdpdow ovowy éfakoglots.......€V 
Tw Oper TOUTW THS Nirpias ExkAnola pia éotl pweylorTy....... Kai THS €omépas KaTadaBovons 
éoTw éoTavat Kal dKovew ap éxdorns pov7ns Uuvous kal Yaduwols TW Xpiorw adopuévous, 
kal mpocevxas eis ovpavovs dvateumopéevas, ws vouloa TIVd meTdpoLoy ev TH THs TpuPpys 
mapadelow meTorKicOjvat, Tiv dé éxkAynolav caBBaTw Kal Kupiaky KaTadauBavouc. mdovor 


(P. G. xxxiv. 1020). 
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Saturdays and Sundays. In Nitria itself the monk might at 
choice live either by himself or in the same dwelling with one 
or two or with several of his brethren. Here also the monks 
assembled in the great church for divine worship only on 
Saturdays and Sundays; on other days they celebrated the office 
apart in the separate cells and monasteries, so that at evening 
one might stand and hear the psalms and hymns arising from 
all the cells around, and, as Palladius says (loc. cit.), “believe 
oneself to be in Paradise.” Cassian too (Jnst. 1. 11) illustrates 
this practice by showing that it was common for two or three or 
four to perform the services together. 

On this system every man was left very much to himself and 
his own discretion—“ they have different practices, each as he is 
able and as he wishes.” There was no Rule of Life. The elders 
exercised an authority; but it was mainly personal, and was but a 
supremacy of greater spiritual wisdom. The society appears to 
have been a sort of spiritual democracy, ruled by the personal in- 
fluence of the leading ascetics; but there was no efficient hold 
upon individuals to keep them from falling into extravagances. 
The monks used to visit one another frequently and discourse, two 
or three or more together, on holy Scripture or on the spiritual 
life. At times too there were general conferences in which a 
large number took part. Moreover, as occasion arose, one would 
give another a broad hint or a practical rebuke, if he observed 
anything of which he disapproved. A young man would put 
himself under the guidance of a senior and obey him in all 
things; but the bonds between them were wholly voluntary. 
The purely eremitical life tended to die out (Cassian, Conf. XIX.) ; 
but what took its place continued to be semi-eremitical, at any 
rate until after the period with which we are dealing. 


(b) Pachomian or cenobitical type. 


South of Lycopolis the monastic institute underwent a 
different development. There too the eremitical life was the 
first, and it was under the hermit Palaemon that Pachomius 


1 Palladius, loc. cit.; Cassian also affords many illustrations of what is here 
paid. 
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began his career. About the year 305, almost at the same time 
that St Anthony came forth from his seclusion to win for himself 
the title of “ Father of Monks,” St Pachomius, still a young man, 
founded his first monastery at Tabennisi near Denderah, a 
locality not to be confounded with the island of Tabenna in the 
Nile near Syene’. The institute spread with astonishing 
rapidity, and by the time of Pachomius’ death, c. 345, it reckoned 
eight monasteries and several hundreds of monks. The most 
remarkable feature about it is that (like Citeaux in a later age) it 
almost at once assumed the shape of a fully-organised congrega- 
tion or order, with a superior general and a system of visitation 
and general chapters,—in short all the machinery of centralised 
government, such as does not appear again in the monastic world 
until the Cistercian and the Mendicant orders arose in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The internal organisation of the Pachomian monasteries had 
nothing of the family ideal: the communities were too large 
for this. It was on a military system; and St Pachomius’ Rules 
resemble a code of discipline. In the different monasteries there 
were a number of separate houses, each containing thirty or forty 
monks, and having a praepositus, a cellarer, and other officers 
of its own. Many of the liturgical services were performed in 
them, and only for the more solemn offices did the whole com- 
munity assemble in the church. The houses were organised on 
the basis of trades,—the fullers being gathered together in one, 
the carpenters in another, and so on (St Jerome, Pref. in Reg. 
Pach., P. L. Xx. 68). There is besides mention of one house 
being set apart for Greek-speaking monks (£pzstola Ammonis 
§ 4). One of the features which distinguished the monasteries of 
St Pachomius from those of Nitria and northern Egypt was 
regular and organised work, not merely for the sake of providing 
occupation or as a penitential exercise, but as an integral part of 
the life. Palladius tells us that at the monastery at Panopolis 


1 I do not think that there is any solid ground for a view put forward by 
Revillout (Revue Egyptologique, 1880, p. 160), and adopted by other writers, that 
Pachomius before his conversion to Christianity had been a monk of Serapis 
(Griitzmacher, op. cit. 39 ff.). In this opinion Dr Preuschen agrees with me 
(Deutsche Lit. Zeitung, 1896, no. 23). 
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which he visited, all sorts of trades were practised—agriculture, 
gardening, carpentry, iron-work, dyeing, tanning, boot-making, 
and so forth: he says too that caligraphy was practised, and that 
“they learned the Scriptures by heart’.” 

The author of the Historia Monachorum (Epilogue) says that the 
Pachomian monks were more wonderful—@avyacvwtepor—than 
those of Nitria; and Cassian says the same (Jnst. Iv. 1); but this 
certainly is a case of omne ignotum pro magnifico. It is quite clear 
that in regard to austerities and ascetical practices of all kinds the 
Nitrian and Antonian monks surpassed those of St Pachomius. The 
fundamental idea of St Pachomius’ Rule was to establish a moderate 
level of observance which might be obligatory upon all; and then 
to leave it open to each—and to indeed encourage each—to go 
beyond the fixed minimum, according as he was prompted by his 
strength, his courage, and his zeal. This idea comes out clearly 
in Palladius’ account (A 38, 39). That the leading ascetics of 
Nitria far surpassed in their austerities even the most forward of 
the Tabennesiotes, appears from the story of the visit paid to 
Tabennisi by Macarius of Alexandria, and the murmurs of the 
monks there at the admission among them of such “a man 
without flesh” (dcapxos avO@pwios) who put them to shame 
(supra, p. 122). The aim of Bgoul and Schnoudi in their great 
monastery at Athribis was to combine with the cenobitical life the 
austerities of Nitria®. 

The most authentic and detailed account we possess of the 
manner of life in the Pachomian monasteries is that which 
Palladius gives of the monastery at Panopolis (Akhmim). I 
can see no reason whatever for doubting its authenticity and 
truthfulness. It is known that there was a Pachomian monastery 
at Panopolis (Vita Pachomw gr. 51); it 1s known that Palladius 
was sent in banishment to Syene; both in going there and on the 
return journey he must have passed through Panopolis. Why 


1 The following is the full text of this passage (cf. P. G. xxx1v. 1105 8B): 6 mev 
épyagerar ynv yewpyav, adXos Kjmov, dANos xadkelov, dos apToKomTeEtov, ddos TEKTO- 
vetov, d\dNos yvadetov, &ANos Bupaetov, dos okuTOTOMELov, GAAos KadALypadetov, aAdos 
mr€éxwy omupldas Tas pmeyddas, &A\Nos TA Aeybueva pwardKia Ta omupLoddia Ta mLKpa. 
amocTnOlfovcr b€ mdcas Tas ypadas. 

2 Amélineau, Vie de Schnoudi, 42, 83. 
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need we have recourse to any theory of Coptic documents? 
What more natural, more certain, than that he should have visited 
the monastery? Palladius tells us that the tables were laid and 
a meal was prepared at midday, so that the delicate monks might 
have their dinner then; dinners were provided at each successive 
hour until evening, for some of the monks kept the fast till the 
late evening. Some he tells us ate only every second day, others 
only every third day, and some only every fifth day. St Jerome 
also speaks of their voluntary abstinence from the common food 
provided, and says that if any liked to absent themselves altogether 
from the common table they were free to do so, and might if they 
preferred have bread and water and salt provided for them in 
their cells every day or every second day. The Rule said “ Allow 
them either to eat or to fast *.” 

This voluntariness, or system of private venture, even in the 
monasteries of St Pachomius, this absence in Egyptian monachism 
of what is now understood by Common Life and living according 
to the Rule, is an important feature of the whole system which 
is not, | think, commonly noticed or understood. 


The spirit of Egyptian monachism. 


After what has been said, it is possible to indicate what appears 
to be the spirit, the dominating principle, that pervaded Egyptian 
monachism in all its manifestations—whether the purely eremiti- 
cal, the semi-eremitical of Nitria, or the cenobitical. It was a 
spirit of strongly-marked individualism. Each worked for his 
personal advance in virtue; each strove to do his utmost in ail 
kinds of ascetical exercises and austerities,—in prolonging his 
fasts, his prayers, his silence. The favourite name used to describe 
any of the prominent monks was “ great athlete.” And they were 
athletes, and filled with the spirit of the modern athlete. They 
loved to “make a record” in austerities, and to contend with one 
another in mortifications; and they would freely boast of their 
spiritual achievements. The author of the Historia Monachorum 
describes the Nitrian monks as “surpassing one another in virtues, 


1 Preface to his trans. of the Reg. Pach. (P. L. xx1. 64). 
2 Mire vnoretoa kwrvons unre payeiv (Palladius, A 38; P. G. xxxtv. 1099). 
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and being filled with a spirit of rivalry in asceticism, showing 
forth all virtue, and striving to outdo one another in manner of 
life’.” But it is in Palladius’ account of Macarius of Alexandria 
that this spirit stands out most conspicuously: “if he ever heard 
of any one having performed a work of asceticism, he was all on 
fire to do the same*”; and Palladius illustrates it by examples. 
Did Macarius hear that another monk ate nothing but one pound 
of bread a day? For three years he ate each day only what he 
could extract in a single handful through the narrow neck of a 
jar. Did he hear that the Tabennesiotes ate nothing cooked by 
fire throughout Lent? He did the same for seven years. Did 
he hear that their general observance was “great”? He did not 
rest satisfied until he had gone to see, and had beaten them all. 

The idea of individual effort, of surpassing one’s brethren, was 
the dominant note in the Pachomian monasteries also; but there 
it was confined within narrower limits*, A strange system it 
was, and often leading to extravagances, eccentricities, and 
worse. 

But that is only one side of the picture; there is another side. 
If it be true that “by their fruits ye shall know them”; if the 
system is to be judged by the men and the teaching it produced ; 
if the great beauty and the deep spiritual sense of the Apo- 
phthegmata and of Cassian’s Conferences are to be taken, as surely 
they must, as the measure of holiness and true Christian spirit in 
those whose teaching they embody ; if they breathe a mysticism 
as high and pure as any that has since been seen; then must the 
system be justified when it is judged. At any rate a more easy 
Christianity can ill afford to criticise the Egyptian mouks. 


1 ’AXAndous Tals dperais UrepBdddXovTas Kal PiovuKwrepov mpds Thy aoKnow SiaKet- 
bévous, wacdy Te dperny évdekvupevous Kai dywvifomévous Ev TH WodtTela aAAHAOUS UrreEp- 
BadAew (c. 23, Preuschen p. 83; cf. also the account of the monks with Apollos, 
metpacbat dddndous VrepBddAEw Tals aperats, un Tis EAdTTwY ev Tals EVSoKLUAT ESL TabTALs 
Tod érépov paveln, c. 8, p. 36). 

2 Ki re axjxoev mwmroré twa weronkdita épyov acxjocews, SiaTipws mdavTws Toro 
katwp0wcev (A 20; P. G. xxxiv. 1051). 

’ Cf. the passages of Palladius already referred to; and the description in the 
Hist. Mon. (c. 3) of the Tabennesiote monastery of Ammon; also St Jerome’s 
Preface to the Reg. Pach. (P, L, xxi, 63). 
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This closes what I have to say concerning the ancient monks 
of Egypt. The Deir Mar Antonios and the Deir Mar Boulos still 
stand by the shore of the Red Sea; along the banks of the Nile 
there are several monasteries inhabited by monks; in Nitria and 
Scete there are four, and the ruins of many others lie about the 
desert. An account of many of these will be found in Curzon’s 
Monasteries of the Levant. A more recent visitor to the Wady 
Natron is Mr A. J. Butler. He tells us that the body of Macarius 
of Alexandria still reposes in the church of the Deir Mar Makar. 
There are but twenty monks in the monastery. The old spirit of 
austerity survives: every evening the monks perform the “Me- 
tanoe” or Penance, making a hundred and fifty prostrations, 
falling flat on the ground with outstretched arms; and in the 
course of each day they make three hundred such prostrations. 
For the rest Mr Butler says: “The life, in its outer guise at least, 
is scarcely altered since the dawn of monasticism, though the high 
ideals of the early recluses are long since levelled with the dust, 
though their heroic enthusiasms have sunk down to a dull stagna- 
tion, though the lamp of their knowledge is extinguished, and the 
pulse of their devotion is still.” 


§ 19. EPILOGUE. 


In the preceding section certain great features of the monastic 
system in Egypt have been singled out as in a special way 
characteristic of the spirit of the institute in the land of its 
birth: in this Epilogue I propose rapidly to sketch the main 
developments and modifications which these fundamental ideas 
underwent when monachism was transplanted to other climes. 
I do this in the hope of supplying some suggestions that may 
prove useful to the student of later monastic history. 


Early Oriental Monachism. 


The chief sources are :-— 


(1) Certain chapters in the second half of the Lausiac History (A 102— 
104, 106—115). 


1 Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt (Clarendon Press, 1884), 1. 287. 
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(2) Sozomen, Hist. Heel. vi. 32—34. 

(3) Various parts of Cassian. 

(4) Theodoret, Philothevs (Rosweyd, Bk. IX.) ; also Hist. Heel. tv. 

(5) The Book of the Governors by Thomas of Marga (ed. Budge). 

In this section the term “ Oriental” is used of Syria, Palestine 
and Mesopotamia : for in monastic matters, as in others, Egypt is 
not to be regarded as an eastern land; it holds its own place 
apart, midway between East and West. Monachism was at an 
early date introduced from Egypt into Syria by St Hilarion, and 
into Mesopotamia by Mar Awgin'. It has been stated already 
that there was in Egypt during the second half of the fourth 
century a tendency to give up the purely eremitical life for a 
form of life which, though called cenobitical, in most places 
remained in effect semi-eremitical. In Syria and Mesopotamia 
the opposite tendency set in, and the practice of the eremitical 
life was strongly emphasised. This appears above all from Theo- 
doret’s Philotheus, which shows how common a strictly eremitical 
life became: I may mention also in illustration the account given 
by Palladius of St John Chrysostom’s sojourn with the hermit 
near Antioch (Dialogus, c. 5). The details given by Theodoret 
and the other authorities show, moreover, that the austerities 
practised by the Oriental hermits surpassed anything that is read 
of in Egypt?. The institute, too, underwent certain strange develop- 
ments unheard of there, the most remarkable being the life of 
the pillar-hermits’. Sozomen tells us (vI. 33) that some of the 
Syrian monks were called “Shepherds ”—Socxoi—hecause “ they 
had no houses but dwelt on the mountains, and ate neither meat 
nor bread; but when meal-time came they took sickles and went 
forth to cut grass, and on this they made their repast, as though 
they were cattle.” Here too we find frequent references to morti- 
fications of a character not met with in the records of primitive 


1 On St Hilarion see an excellent article by Zéckler, ‘‘ Hilarion von Gaza” 
(Neue Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1894); on Mar Awgin, cf. supra § 17. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 188. 

* Cf. Néldeke, Sketches from Eastern History: Some Syrian Saints (trans.). The 
pillar of the monophysite hermit mentioned in the Book of the Governors (11. 330 ff.) 
seems to have been like an Irish round tower, and it had a window; he is spoken 
of as dwelling in the pillar, not on it. But St Simeon’s pillar seems to have 
been a pillar in the strict sense (Ndldeke, op. cit. 214). 
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Egyptian monachism: St Simeon Stylites, before ascending a pillar, 
had dwelt in an enclosure on a mountain, his right leg fastened to 
a large stone by an iron chain twenty cubits long! ; Theodoret 
relates that some of the hermits constantly carried on their 
shoulders heavy weights of iron’, and that he had seen another 
who had passed ten years in a tub suspended in mid-air from 
poles?; Palladius tells us of a hermit in Palestine who dwelt in a 
cave on the top of a mountain, and for the space of twenty-five 
years never turned his face to the west‘; St Jerome solemnly 
declares that he knew a Syrian hermit who lived in an old cistern 
on five figs a day®; St Gregory Nazianzen speaks of Syrian 
hermits who wore iron fetters, slept on the bare ground, fasted 
for twenty days together, and stood immovable in prayer in the 
rain and wind and snow®; Sozomen mentions by name one Syrian 
monk who ate no bread for eighty years, and another who 
abstained and fasted to such an excess wate ck@AnKAaS éK TOV 
odovtwy Epreiy (VI. 34)’. 

It is evident from the writings of Cassian that he had a deeply 
rooted belief in the superiority of Egyptian (7.e. Antonian, for he 
never encountered Pachomian) monachism over that of Syria’. 
At first sight he might be supposed to mean that Oriental mona- 
chism was less austere than Egyptian; but a closer inspection 
shows that Cassian falls into line with the other witnesses 
that have been cited, and testifies that there was in Syria a 
tendency to increase the bodily austerities. Thus we learn from 
Conf. Xx1. 11, 12, that the monks of Syria fasted during Paschal 
time, whereas those of Egypt did not; and from Jnst. 11. 2, 
I. 1, 4, 8, that in Syria the night office was much longer than in 
Egypt, and several new offices were instituted at different hours 


1 Noldeke, op. cit. 213. 

2 Philotheus, 10, 15, 23, &e. 

3 Ibid. 28. 

4 Hist. Laus..A 108; cf. 104. 

5 Vita Pauli, ¢c. 5. 

8 Poemata: mpos‘ENXjviov (P. G. xxxvut. 1455). 

7 At a later date (c. 600), if we can rely on John Climacus, such austerities were 
practised in Egypt also, at any rate in the monastic penitentiary which he describes 
(Ladder, Degrees 4 and 5). 

8 Cf. especially Conf. xv11. and Pref. to Inst. (ad fin.) 
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of the day, whereas the Egyptian monks adhered to the two 
offices of evensong and nocturns, each consisting of only twelve 
psalms. And there is, I think, discernible on the side of Egypt 
a certain irritation and jealousy at practices which appeared to 
the superficial observer more austere and perfect. Thus abbot 
Piamun speaks bitterly of certain monks who had come from 
Syria to visit the Egyptian solitaries, and had gone back and 
changed “neither their method of fasting, nor their scheme of 
psalms, nor even the fashion of their garments” (Conf. XVIII. 2). 
Thus Cassian too enables us to see that in Syria there was an 
increase of the fast days, and a multiplication and prolongation 
of the canonical offices—in other words, a development of the 
physical side of the life; and in Conf. xvi1., where the comparative 
merits of Egyptian and Syrian monachism are discussed and 
summed up in favour of the former, it seems that the advantage 
is made to lie on the spiritual side, and to consist in “ the inimit- 
able purity of life,’ “the concentration of mind and aim,’ the 
perfection in virtue, and the continual prayer of the Egyptian 
monks. 

I do not know of any detailed account that gives a picture of 
life in an Oriental monastery during the fourth or fifth century. 
But Thomas of Marga’s Book of the Governors supplies us with 
adequate materials for the sixth and two following centuries. 
What he describes is the life of the Nestorian monastery at Beth 
Abhe in Mesopotamia; but doubtless this is typical of them all. 
During the first three years of their monastic life, the noviciate, 
the inmates lived in separate huts in the vicinity of the church, 
and came together daily for all the canonical offices and for 
meals, and were under the direction and control of elder monks. 
At the end of the three years the monk, if he had shown himself 
fit, went to dwell alone in a cell at some distance from the church ; 
otherwise he was dismissed. Once the monk had retired to his 
solitary cell he lived as a hermit for the rest of his days, coming to 
the services in the church only on Sundays and festivals. Thomas 
of Marga relates various astonishing austerities practised by these 
solitaries of Beth Abhe,—one of them kept his legs bent by leather 
thongs and stood on one leg “like a crane” while he prayed, 
resting on a crutch, till he fainted from sheer exhaustion ; and 
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when he recovered consciousness he would begin again, standing 
on the other leg. 

It is important to observe that this account describes the 
monastic life in Mesopotamia under the influence of a great reform 
effected in the middle of the sixth century by Mar Abraham of 
Kashkar4 It appears that in the second half of the fifth century 
considerable laxity had crept into the Nestorian monasteries of 
Mesopotamia, the monks being even allowed to marry 2. However, 
Mar Abraham and his colleagues restored the institute to its 
earlier type, and the account of Beth Abhe may safely be taken 
as a sample of the normal spirit and working of purely Oriental 
monachism, 

From all that has been said, we may conclude that when 
monachism was transplanted from Egypt to Oriental lands it lost 
nothing of its original character as exhibited mainly in the Anto- 
nian model ;—indeed the most characteristic features, the craving 
for austerities, the individualism, the love of the eremitical life, 
became more strongly emphasised. 


Early Greek Monachism.—St Basil. 


The monastic institute underwent some changes under the 
influence of St Basil, and to him the Greek and Russian Churches 
look back as the founder of their monachism. It was about the 
year 360 that St Basil withdrew to his solitude on the Iris near 
Neocaesarea in Pontus, and began to gather disciples around him 
and to form his first monastery. The early letters that passed 
between him and St Gregory Nazianzen give a graphic picture 
of St Basil’s monastic life. Gregory paid a visit to his friend 
in the early days of his retirement, and describes the 
dwelling, without roof and without floor, the hearth without fire 
and without smoke, the sad and hungry banquet. “I have 
remembrance,” he says, “of the bread and the broth (so they 
were named); how my teeth got stuck in your hunches, and 
lifted and heaved themselves as out of paste.” He tells of the 


1 The Monastic Rule of Mar Abraham in eleven Canons is printed in English, 
from Mai’s Syriac, by Budge (op. cit. I. cxxxiv ff.), 
2 Cf. Budge, op. cit. I., Introduction, exxxi—cxlvi. 


16—2 
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“rivalry in virtue,” and of the bodily labours of the day, the 
wood-drawing and the stone-hewing, the plantings and irrigations ; 
and, again, of the psalmodies and vigils, and departures to God 
through prayer’. And Basil on his side explains to Gregory 
his idea of the life:—unkempt hair, a single coarse garment, 
one meal a day of bread, vegetables and water; broken sleep ; 
a daily round of public prayer in the church, of study of holy 
Scripture, and of labour in the fields accompanied by constant 
prayer (Ep. 11). So far there is little to justify the statement 
that St Basil introduced modifications into the monastic life 
as practised in Egypt and the East; but there were notable 
differences in his conception of it?, In the first place, St Basil 
set his face against the eremitical life; and Sozomen tells us that 
in fact in Galatia, Cappadocia and the neighbouring provinces, 
the monks lived in communities and there were no hermits (VI. 34). 
It was a true community life, in a fuller sense than that of St 
Pachomius’ monasteries :—it was not possible to choose one’s 
dinner time at any hour of the afternoon ; meals were in common, 
work was in common, prayer was 1n common seven times a day. 
In their ascetical exercises the monks were under the control of 
the superior, and they were not allowed to undertake austerities 
without his sanction. In this matter St Basil introduced quite 
new principles : he lays it down in various places that to fast or 
practise austerities to such an extent as to wear out the body and 
make it unable for work is a misconception and unscriptural: work 
is more important than fasting: it 1s the duty of the superior to 
see that each individual combines fasting and labour to such an 
extent as his bodily forces will allow. 

Such was the form which the monastic institute assumed in 
the hands of St Basil; the modifications are the result of the 
contact of the primitive ideas of monachism, as they existed 
in Egypt and the East, with European culture and modes 
of thought. But although St Basil’s Rules and teaching have 


1 Cf. Newman, Church of the Fathers: ‘Basil and Gregory.” St Gregory’s 
Letters v. and v1. 

2 T assume the genuineness of the Rules, Constitutions and other ascetical works 
attributed to St Basil ; but if they are really by EKustathius of Sebaste, this does not 
materially affect the questions here discussed. 
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become the norm for monastic life in the Greek Churches, there 
long survived a tendency to revert to the primitive type, and to 
make provision for the eremitical life and the accompanying 
practice of personal asceticism, 


Early Monachism in Western Europe. 


Although monachism was first introduced from Egypt into 
Europe at Rome, and took root in Italy first of the European 
countries, still it will be convenient to begin with a rapid survey 
of the character of early monastic life in Gaul, since the records 
of Gallic monachism are much fuller than those of Italy. 

(1) The first monastery in Gaul seems to have been that 
founded at Ligugé near Poitiers by St Martin, c. 360. When he 
became bishop of Tours he formed a monastery outside that city 
and made it his ordinary residence. Sulpitius Severus gives an 
account of the manner of life. The monastery was situated two 
miles from the city, in a spot so secret and retired that Martin 
enjoyed in it the solitude of a hermit; his cell was a wooden hut; 
he had eighty disciples, most of whom dwelt in caves hollowed 
out of the rocks in the overhanging mountain; they were clothed 
in coarse garments ; they rarely left their cells except to assemble 
for prayer, or for the daily meal when the hour of fasting was 
over ; no art was practised except that of transcribing, and this by 
the younger monks only, the elders giving themselves up wholly 
to prayer®. It is evident that this was a simple reproduction of 
the Antonian monachism of Egypt. 

The most famous organiser of the monastic life in Gaul was 
Cassian. His monastic policy is definitely set forth in the Pre- 
faces to the Institutes and to the three Parts of the Conferences. 
It was to adhere as closely as possible to the rules and practices of 
Egypt; yet in the Preface to the Institutes he says, “Where I find 
anything in the rule of the Egyptians which, either because of 
the severity of the climate, or owing to some difficulty or diversity 
of habits, is impossible in these countries, or hard and difficult, I 


1 The Abbé Marin has recently published a work entitled Les Moines de Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 330—898 (Paris, 1897), which gives a very full account of the 
character and working of Greek monachism. 

2 Vita Martini, c. 10. 
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shall to some extent balance it by the customs of the monasteries 
which are found throughout Pontus and Mesopotamia.” Thus 
certain mitigations are admitted, though under protest, in the 
Institutes ; but Cassian nowhere conceals his conviction that the 
full Egyptian system and the eremitical life is the true type of 
the monastic life, and the whole tendency of the Conferences is to 
extol and to propagate the primitive Egyptian ideals. We learn 
from the Prefaces that throughout the south-eastern corner of 
Gaul the monastic life was inaugurated by various bishops under 
Cassian’s inspiration, and he rejoices that a rule has been esta- 
blished “ with the strictness of ancient virtue,” and that many are 
embracing the eremitical life. 

The fame of Lerins has eclipsed that of the other early monas- 
teries of Gaul. I have not made a study of the monastic litera- 
ture of Lerins, as found in the writings of Hilary, Eucherius, 
Faustus and Caesarius ; but the purposes of the present survey 
will be fully served by a passage from the standard work on 
St Caesarius by the Abbé Malnory, one of the best living autho- 
rities on the early monachism of France. After remarking that 
the details have to be gathered from many sources and pieced 
together so as to form a picture of the life at Lerins, he continues: 


En voici les grandes lignes. On voit tout d’abord un mélange de la vie 
cénobitique avec la vie érémitique....Les cellules séparées sont réservées aux 
Anciens..,.Libres de s’enfoncer dans les solitudes de Vile, mais circonscrits par 
le cercle que la mer forme autour d’eux, ils restent ainsi sous l’ceil de labbé 
et des préposés, et on les retrouve mélés de nouveau a la communauté pour 
célébrer loffice ou entendre les instructions de Vabbé. Pour ces solitaires 
sont les veilles et les jeGnes prolongés, les macérations exceptionnelles, les 
extases de la dévotion, ou les études approfondies!, [And in another place :] 
Chaque frére qui le désirait, et qui était jugé assez avancé dans la perfection 
pour ce nouveau genre de vie, pouvait se former un petit ermitage séparé du 
groupe des religieux, auxquels il ne se trouvait plus mélé que pour la 
récitation commune de Voffice, et passait ainsi, sans sortir de Vile, du régime 
de la Trappe a4 celui de la Chartreuse ?. 


This reference to La Trappe shows that the general impression 
on Malnory’s mind is of an austere life at Lerins; and it is evident 


1 Saint Césaire Evéque d’Arles, par A. Malnory (Bibliothéque de V’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes: Paris, 1894), p. 249, 
4 [oid.p. 12; 
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that the eremitical life was regarded as the ideal to be aimed at. 
The Second Part of Cassian’s Conferences is dedicated to Honoratus, 
the founder of Lerins, and Eucherius, a prominent monk there; 
and from what he says it may be seen that they, like Cassian 
himself, looked to Egypt for the model of the monastic life. 

Could we rely on the Lives of SS. Romanus and Lupicinus 
we should be able to point to the monastery of Condat in the Jura 
as another illustration of the Egyptian character of primitive 
French monachism : but Malnory has shown reason for questioning 
the genuineness of this whole set of Lives, and Krusch, who had 
formerly accepted them, now says that they must be given up?. 

The Liber Vitae Patrum of Gregory of Tours, however, supplies 
authentic information concerning the. monks of Auvergne and 
central France in the sixth century. From his pages we learn 
that there also the eremitical life was common, and the practice of 
severe personal austerities much in vogue?: he mentions one 
hermit who kept a huge stone on his back whilst he was at 
prayer; and another who wore iron chains on his hands and feet 
and neck®, 

The evidence rehearsed amply justifies the statement that Gallic 
monachism during the fifth and sixth centuries was thoroughly 
Egyptian in both theory and practice. 


(2) The most recent work dealing with Irish and Celtic 
monachism is Mr Willis Bund’s Celtic Church in Wales (1897). 
In the long chapter on Monasteries he discusses the origin and 
character of the monastic system in Ireland and Wales: he con- 
siders it to have been a purely indigenous Celtic growth, and 
rejects the idea of any connection with Gallic or Egyptian mona- 
chism. He maintains that the first “ monasteries” were merely 
settlements where the Christians—priests and laity, men, women 
and children—lived together. After a time monasteries for men 
and for women were formed, and then the eremitical life came 
into vogue as a later development. It seems to be probable that - 


1 Monumenta Germ. Hist. Scriptorum Rerum Merov, 11. 126 (1896). 

2 Cf. cc. 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 20 (ed. Krusch, Mon. Germ. Hist, 
Scriptorum Rerum Merov. i. ii. (1885)). 

3 Pp. 715, 721, ed. Krusch. 
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these later stages of Irish monachism may have been influenced 
and modified by the monastic ideas and literature of Egypt: at any 
rate the external manifestation was identical in the two countries. 
The tendency to embrace the eremitical life always continued 
a marked feature of Irish monachism, and also the craving 
for an extreme form of corporal austerities. On the latter point 
Mr Bund says: “The Celt never did anything by halves, and his 
devotions and austerities, both in the monasteries and the 
hermitages, would have astonished even the monks of the Eastern 
Church’.” It has generally been supposed that the Rule of 
St Columbanus gives a picture of Irish monachism: Mr Bund 
seems to question this; but even if the Rule does not embody 
the manner of life at any particular monastery, it certainly is an 
expression of the tendencies that prevailed. Mr Bund justly 
observes that St Columbanus’ Rule “ would, if carried out in its 
entirety, have made the Celtic monks almost, if not quite, the 
most austere of men”.” The Lives of St Columbanus and his 
companions by Jonas bring out, too, their ingrained love of the 
solitary life. Dom Baumer has occasion, while discussing the cele- 
bration of the divine office in the Irish monasteries, to refer to the 
character of Irish asceticism and monasticism ; he calls attention 
to the love of the eremitical life and of extraordinary mortifications, 
and says that on the ascetical and mystical side the Irish nature 
was closely akin to the Egyptian *. 


(3) The leading facts concerning the introduction and spread 
of monachism in Italy, and its history up te St Benedict’s time, 


1 Op. cit. 159. Under the word Austeritas in the Index Moralis to Colgan’s Acta 
SS, Hibern. a number of examples are given which amply bear out Mr Bund’s 
statement. 

2 Op. cit. 166. On St Columbanus and his Rule ef. Malnory, Quid Luzo- 
vienses Monachi etc. (Paris, 1894), and Seebass, Ueber Columba v. Luxeuils Kloster- 
regel (1883), and a series of articles in Brieger’s Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte 
(1893 onwards). 

3 Geschichte des Breviers, 163. A short time before his death I had a conversation 
on the subject with that eminent Celtic scholar and antiquarian the late Fr. Denis 
Murphy, S. J.; and when I had laid before him the characteristic features of 
Egyptian monachism—the leaning towards the solitary life, the hankering after 
austerities, the strongly personal and individualistic spirituality,—he at once 
declared that these were the very tendencies met with among the Irish monks. 
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have been brought together in an excellent Study by Dom 
Spreitzenhofer of Vienna’. He dwells upon the thoroughly 
Egyptian character of primitive Italian monachism. Not only 
were the first monks who came to Rome Egyptians, but the Vita 
Antonit was at an early date (c. 380) translated into Latin, and 
it became the recognised embodiment of the monastic ideal. There 
was a tendency, too, among Italians who wished to give themselves 
up to an ascetical life, to repair to Egypt and Palestine, as the 
places where the monastic life could be most perfectly carried 
out,—witness St Jerome and Rufinus, Paula and Eustochium, and 
the Melanias. And in Italy itself, as appears from several texts 
collected by Spreitzenhofer, the monastic institute throughout the 
fourth century maintained its primitive character, especially in 
the matter of fasting (op. cit. 84ff.): perhaps the most striking 
single illustration is a passage in which St Augustine declares that 
in monasteries of both sexes in Rome it was not uncommon to 
pass three days and more altogether without food or drink?. 
Information concerning Italian monachism during the fifth 
century is meagre. Nevertheless certain indications are forth- 
coming. Rufinus translated into Latin an abridgment of St Basil’s 
Rules, in the hope that the “Cappadocian observance” might 
make way in Italy; and St Jerome translated the Rule of 
Pachomius. There is evidence that both Rules made their in- 
fluence felt here and there, and in varying degrees, among Italian 
monasteries: but I do not know of any evidence that would lead 
us to suppose that the life of any monastery in Italy (or Western 
Europe) was organised on the lines of either system. Italian 
monachism in the fifth century seems to have been eclectic in 
character, and to have freely borrowed ideas and regulations from 
these two Rules, and from other documents of Egyptian origin— 
from Cassian, the Historia Monachorwm, the Apophthegmata, the 
Regula Onrentalis, the Regula Serapionis, the Regula Macarii, the 


1 Die Entwicklung des alten Ménchtums in Italien (Wien: 1894). 

2 Romae etiam plura (sc. diuersoria sanctorum) cognoui in quibus...... ieiunia 
prorsus incredibilia multos exercere didici non quotidie semel sub noctem reficiendo 
corpus, quod est usquequaque usitatissimum, sed continuum triduum uel amplius 
Saepissime sine cibo ac potu ducere. neque hoc in uiris tantum sed etiam in 
feminis (De Mor. Eccl. 1. 70, P. L. xxx. 1340). 
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Regula SS. Patrum. St Benedict shows a familiarity with all 
these documents; and this goes to prove that they were all in 
current use in the monasteries of central Italy at the end of the 
fifth century. Thus, in spite of the fact that by this date monastic 
life in Italy had become indefinitely diversified, each monastery 
having practically its own rule, it is seen that the authoritative 
documents were of Egyptian origin, and that Italian monachism 
still drew its inspiration from Egypt. This inference is veritied by 
the few glimpses of the actual working of the survivals of pre- 
Benedictine monachism which are afforded by St Gregory’s 
Dialogues (c. 600). There are casual mentions of monks leading 
an eremitical life (Bk. 11. 15, 16,18; Iv. 9, 36); the most circum- 
stantial account is that of Marcius, the hermit of Monte Marsica 
in Campania, who for many years together never left his narrow 
cave, having chained himself to the rock. And in regard to St 
Benedict himself, St Gregory relates that on his resolving to 
become a monk he retired almost as a matter of course to the 
wilderness, and lived alone in a cave, practising great austerities. 

What has been said will suffice to show that in Italy, as in 
Gaul and Ireland, the early monachism was thoroughly Egyptian 
in its ideals and in its working. 


In one important particular, viz. the method of celebrating the 
divine office, the monasteries of Western Europe, even those of 
Ireland, appear to have departed from the Egyptian model, and to 
have followed that of Syria and Cappadocia; but in other matters 
the dominant feeling was that the more nearly the life could be | 
made to approximate to that of the Egyptian monks the more 
perfectly was the monastic ideal being carried out; and the great 
object of EKuropean monks was to emulate those of Egypt. 

In Ireland this system worked successfully for a long time. 
But in Gaul great difficulties were experienced. We have already 
seen that even Cassian thought it necessary to make mitigations 
in the Egyptian manner of life. And in the Dialogues of Sulpitius 
Severus one of the interlocutors is Gallus, a Gallic monk, one of 
St Martin’s disciples, who makes several half-comical protests that 
such fasting as is possible in the East cannot be expected of 
Gauls: “the love of eating is gluttony in the case of the Greeks, 
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whereas among the Gauls it is due to their nature” (Dial. 1. 8). 
There can be no doubt that in Italy, too, the same difficulties 
came to be felt, and that in the course of the fifth century con- 
siderable and widespread laxity had made its way into the 
monastic system. It is evident that St Benedict’s descriptions of 
the Sarabaitae and Gyrovagi (Reg. c. 1) are no mere antiquarian 
reproductions of what St Jerome and Cassian had said before, but 
depict a state of things that existed around him. We have more- 
over the instance of the relaxed monastery that St Benedict was 
called to govern before he had founded any monastery of his 
own’, 

This falling away may no doubt have been largely due to the 
fact that the monks of Italy and Gaul were trying to live up to an 
ideal which the climatic and other conditions of the country 
rendered impossible or, at any rate, extremely difficult; and to 
the discouragement and demoralisation consequent on an abiding 
sense of failure. 


St Benedict. 


Such was the danger that threatened monasticism in Western 
Europe at the opening of the sixth century, when St Benedict 
wrote his Rule?. To meet the case he did not gather up what 
remained still in exercise of the primitive austerities, and attempt 
a restoration of the old ascetic life; but struck out a new line, 
such as seemed to him more fitting for the times and circum- 
stances. He prescribed for his monks proper clothes, sufficient 
food, ample sleep; he reduced the time of prayer, and discouraged 
private venture in asceticism. 

It is important to observe that all this was the result of 
mature experience. He began his monastic career by practising 
in its extremest form the prevailing type of monachism, which I 
have called the Egyptian, first for a period of three years, and 
then again for a period of time not specified by St Gregory (Dial. 

1 §t Gregory, Dialogues, u. 3. 

2 St Benedict’s life fell about the period 480—550. ‘The current chronology is 
mere approximation and surmise: only one date can be accurately determined— 
Totila’s visit to Monte Cassino in 543, described in St Gregory’s Dialogues, Bk. 


i. cc. 14 and 15. (This Book is practically the Vita S. Benedicti: it will be 
referred to in the following pages as Dial. 1.) 
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1. 1 and 3). He dwelt in a cave without conversing with men ; 
his food was the bread let down by the monk Romanus from the 
high rock that overhung the cave; his drink was water; his 
garments were the skins of beasts; the shepherds took him for a 
wild beast ; on one occasion at least he was famishing; on another 
he overcame carnal temptations by rolling himself naked in the 
thicket of briars and nettles (zbed. 1 and 2)'. 

And yet when in the maturity of his spiritual wisdom 
St Benedict came to write a Rule for his monasteries, we find 
that he deliberately turned his back on the austerities that 
had hitherto been regarded as the chief means for attaining 
the spiritual end of the monastic hfe. He calls his Rule “a 
very little rule for beginners ”—minima inchoations requla— 
(c. 73), and says that, though there may be in it some things “a 
little severe,” still he hopes that he will establish “ nothing harsh, 
nothing heavy?” In this he is not speaking the language of false 
humility, but the very truth, as will appear from a number of 
antitheses between his regulations and those of the previously 
fashionable Egyptian monachism *. 


St Benedict says: “although we read that wine is not at all the drink of 
monks” [7.e. in the Apophthegmata, cf. supra, p. 211], yet “because in these 
times monks will not be persuaded of this,” he allows a hemina (=4 pint) daily 
to each (c. 40). 

He allows to each daily a pound of bread, and orders two dishes of 
cooked food, and a third of fruit or young vegetables [contrast Cassian’s 
“sumptuous repast,” supra p. 206], “so that he who cannot eat of one may 


1 Abbot Tosti and Dom Amelli accept the view put forward by Dom Schmidt of 
Metten (Studien und Mittheilungen O. S. B. 1888) that St Benedict was not a mere 
boy, but a young man, when he left Rome. And certainly we would gladly believe 
that the story of Dial. 11. 2 was not told of one who was but a child when he 
fled from Rome. Dom Schmidt’s theory is preferable from every point of view: 
the only difficulty is the mention of the nutrix; but in the case of two grown- 
up women (ibid. 23) a nutrix is similarly mentioned. 

2 Constituenda est ergo a nobis dominici schola seruitii. in qua institutione 
nihil asperum nihil graue nos constituros speramus. sed et si quid paululum 
restrictius dictante aequitatis ratione propter emendationem uitiorum uel conser- 
uationem charitatis processerit, non illico pauore perterritus refugias uiam salutis, 
quae non est nisi angusto initio incipienda (Prol.). 

3 The contrasts are made with the Antonian form of Egyptian monachism 
rather than with the Pachomian; for the former was the type prevalent both in 
Kast and West. 
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make his meal of the other” (c. 39)—a concession altogether foreign to 
Egyptian notions. During the greater part of the year there were two such 
meals in the day. Though the flesh of four-footed animals was forbidden, 
except to the sick and delicate “for their recovery,” it was the tradition at 
Monte Cassino in the eighth century that the flesh of birds was allowed by 
the Rule! In a word the advice and practice of the Egyptian monks was 
ever to reduce the quantity of food and drink almost to a minimum: 
St Benedict prescribes only frugality, and the avoidance of surfeiting and 
gluttony (cc. 39, 40). 

Abba Pambo laid it down that a monk’s clothes should be such that if 
they were left out on the road no one would think of taking them (Apo- 
phthegmata, P. G. uxv. 369). St Benedict directs the abbot to see that the 
monks’ clothes fit them; they are to get new clothes while the old ones are 
still fit to be given to the poor; they are to have warmer clothes in winter, 
lighter in summer; they are to change their clothes for the night, and the 
clothes are to be washed (c. 55). St Benedict (cbzd.) considers a monk’s 
outfit to consist of two cowls, two tunics, shoes and stockings, girdle, knife, 
pen, needle, handkerchief and tablets-——a great contrast with the poverty 
and nakedness practised in Egypt. 

In Egypt the monks slept on the bare ground with stones for pillows, or, 
at best, on papyrus mats (Cassian Conf. 1. fin.); St Pachomius made his 
monks sleep in a sitting or reclining posture (Hist. Laus. A 38); and whereas 
abba John in Cassian (Conf. x1x. 6) deplores the degeneracy of the times in 
that a blanket may be found in hermits’ cells—‘“‘a thing which I cannot 
mention without shame,’—St Benedict allows not only a blanket, but: 
coverlet, mattress, and pillow as well (c. 55). 

In Egypt there was a constant straining to reduce the quantity of sleep 
to the narrowest possible limit and such battling with sleep was one of the 
favourite forms of asceticism. St Benedict, on the other hand, allows his 
monks during the greater part of the year eight hours, and even more, of 
unbroken sleep each night; and in the summer six hours by night and a 
siesta in the middle of the day”. 

Even in the matter of prayer St Benedict preserves the same moderation. 
The canonical office, indeed, was moulded after the Oriental type and was 
longer than in Egypt, where it consisted of only twenty-four psalms each 
day. But in Egypt the monks aimed, and with considerable success, at an 
almost continual prayer throughout the whole day (cf. Cassian, Jnst. 11. 2; 
and many other illustrations). It appears that in St Benedict’s monasteries 


1 Calmet, Comment. in Reg. S. Ben. (in loc.); Herrgott, Vetus Disciplina Mo- 
nastica, Preface. 

2 It is commonly but mistakenly supposed that midnight office is what St 
Benedict enjoined: the usual hour for the night office was 2a.m.; in the height of 
the summer it began about 1.30, but never earlier. 
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at the end of the office the monks used to pray in silence for a time (Dial. 11. 
4); but in his Rule he says that the prayer made in common is to be cut 
quite short—omnino brevietur—and that when the sign is given all are to rise 
and leave the oratory; and of private prayer he says it should be short and 
pure—brevis et pura—“ unless it be prolonged by the inspiration of Divine 
grace” (cc. 20, 52). The daily psalmody consisted of forty psalms with 
canticles and lections, and can hardly have taken more than from four to five 
hours: the gradual multiplication of psalms, offices, devotions, and conventual 
masses, which absorbed the greater part of the working day in the Benedictine 
houses during the later Middle Ages, began to set in only with St Benedict 
of Aniane in the ninth century, and reached its full development at 
Clunil. 

Thus from whatever side we look at the matter, we see that 
St Benedict deliberately eliminated austerity as it had been 
understood and practised before his time. No doubt a life accord- 
ing to the letter of the Rule would be held to be a very austere 
one at the present day: but in the eyes of St Benedict's con- 
temporaries it would not have appeared so. The regime stood 
between the life of good Christians in the world and the life in 
severe monasteries ; and when compared with the common law of 
the Church (e.g. for Lent), or the usual monastic observances of 
those days, St Benedict’s Rule cannot have appeared to be any- 
thing else than what he said it was, a minima inchoationis 
regula. 

But, besides the elimination of austerity, there was in St Bene- 
dict’s reconstruction of the monastic life a positive element ; and 
this too took the form of a break with the past. JI have shown 
that a strong individualism was the key-note of Egyptian mona- 
chism in all its phases, in Western Europe hardly less than in 
Kgypt. St Benedict was a collectivist in the spiritual order. In 
place of rivalry in ascetical achievement, he established a common 
mode of life, made up of a round of objective duties,—public 
common prayer, work, and reading; and the sanctification of the 
monk was to be sought by living the life of the community. St 
Benedict made it a point of virtue “that a monk do nothing 
but what the common rule of the monastery and the example of 


1 Bishop, Origin of the Prymer (Early English Text Society, Original Series, 
109). 
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seniors exhorts” (c. 7); and that “in all things all follow the 
rule as their master” (¢. 3). In Lent indeed, as in St Pachomius’ 
monasteries, each one is exhorted to add something voluntarily 
to his ordinary service of God; but, the monks are not left, as 
there (Hist. Laus. A 20), to pit themselves one against the other, 
but each one is obliged to obtain the abbot’s blessing on what 
he undertakes, “else it will be deputed unto pride, not unto 
reward” (c. 49). There is no suggestion in the Rule of what 
are now called “penitential exercises”: if exhortations and 
warning failed, corporal chastisement was resorted to in the case 
of refractory monks; but it was a punishment, not a mortifi- 
cation, and it was not self-inflicted.. When a neighbouring hermit 
chained himself to a rock, St Benedict rebuked him, saying: 
“Tf thou be God’s servant, let the chain of Christ, and not any 
chain of iron hold thee” (Dval. 1. 16). 

St Benedict says, indeed, that the observance of his Rule will 
only show that “we possess in some measure uprightness of 
manners and the beginning of a good life!,” adding that those 
who press forward to the perfection of holy living will find the 
height of perfection in the lives and teaching of the Egyptian 
Fathers; and he orders the frequent reading of Cassian, the 
Vitae Patrum and St Basil’s Rules (c. 73). But though he thus 
holds out higher possibilities, they do not enter into the practical 
scope of his Rule. Similarly St Benedict speaks with admiration 
of the eremitical life, which then formed an integral part of 
European monachism, and was commonly regarded not only as 
the most perfect realisation of the monastic life, but as the 
goal to be aimed at in practice by those who had the necessary 
courage and strength in virtue; but he expressly excludes it 
from his Rule, and says that he legislates for cenobites alone 
fe. 1). | 
This twofold break with the past, in the elimination of 
austerity and in the sinking of the individual in the community, 
made St Benedict’s Rule less a development than a revolution in 


1 Ut hance obseruantes in monasteriis aliquatenus uel honestatem morum aut 
initium conuersationis nos demonstremus habere, 
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monachism. It may be almost called a new creation; and it was 
destined to prove, as the subsequent history shows, peculiarly 
adapted to the new races that were repeopling Western Europe. 
The fundamental changes effected by St Benedict in the con- 
ception of the monastic life go far to explain why, on the one 
hand, the Benedictine form of monachism easily and generally 
made its way among populations Teutonic or partially Teutonised; 
while, on the other hand, it never found a congenial home among 
purely Celtic races. 


APPENDIX I 
Historia Monachorum m Aegypto (supra, p. 15). 


The subjects to be dealt with in this Appendix fall under the following 
heads: 


(i) The original language—Greek, not Latin. 
(ii) The Latin version. 

(iii) The Syriac and other Oriental versions. 
(iv) The History of the Text. 

(v) The Authorship. 


(i) The Original Language—Greek, not Latin. 


This is a point which does not at all affect the validity of any view put 
forward in these pages concerning the Lausiac History. Still it has an 
important bearing on the general question of the sources of early monastic 
history; and as I have on p. 15 expressed my belief that the Greek is the 
original, while Dr Preuschen has arrived at the opposite conclusion (Palla- 
dius u. Rufinus, 196), it will be in place to show reason for adhering to my 
former judgment. For this purpose it will be best to institute a careful 
comparison of the two texts in some one of the longer Lives in which the 
Greek and Latin run closely together. I select the Life of Apollos or 
Apollonius (gr. 8, /at. 7), which possesses this advantage for purposes of 
comparison, that the Greek text stands in Migne free from all foreign 
accretions (P. G. xxxIv. 1137 ff.). 

In the following references P= Preuschen, M=Migne, R= Rosweyd. 

"ATOAAG, aTrod@ Sid gov Thy codiay Tay ev AiyiTT@ copar. P 33 

Apolloni, per te perdam sapientiam sapientium in Aegypto. : jee 

The play of words on Apollos’ name, which obviously suggested the 
citation (1 Cor. i. 19), is lost in the Latin. (M and some mss. repeat the 
name ; but P’s reading is certainly correct.) 


yevenoets por adv trepiovarov (nrorny Kadov epyov. P 33 
generabis mihi populum substantialem et perfectum, aemulatorem Pr 
operum bonorum. 


B. P. 17 


P 34 
M 1138 
R 460 


P 34 
M 1138 
R 460 


P 35 
M 1138 
R 460 


P 35—6 
M 1138 
R 460 


P 36 
M 1138 
R 460 


P 36 
M 1138 
R 461 


P37 
M 1139 
R 461 
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Cf. Tit. ii. 14 kadapion éavtd adv mepiovo.ov (nroriy carov epyov. The 
regular Latin renderings of mepiotowv are O. L. abundantem and Vg. 
acceptabilem : nowhere except here is substantialem found in Tit. ii. 14; 
but it is worth noting that at this time St Jerome was translating 
€riovatov by supersubstantialem. Substantialem et perfectum is an attempt 
on the part of Rufinus to translate the difficult Greek Aadv repiotovwv. A 
Latin writer simply quoting the text would not have thus gone out of his 
way to try to bring out the force of the Greek, but would have used a 
current version. The perfectum may have been suggested by Lk. i. 17 
parare Domino plebem perfectam. In Deut. xiv. 2 Aabv repiovcroy is ren- 
dered populum peculiarem in Vg.; O. L. vac. 


7 Tpopy S€ avrov Téws kabamep mpatov mapa Oeov e& dunxdvov exopnyeiro. 
€v TH epnuw yap arta bu’ ayyédov 7 Tpody Exopicero. 

Cibo autem magis coelesti quam humano utebatur. 

The Latin appears to be a paraphrase ; it is vague and common-place 
compared with the Greek. 


To Sé€ &vdupa adrov Av 6 AeBir@v, dvrep Tives KoADBLiov mpowayopevovat, 
kal Aévriov puxpov el thy Kearny avrov. 

Indumentum ejus stuppeum colobium erat, quod apud illos lebetes 
appellatur, et linteum quod collum et caput obuolueret. 

The Latin explains the material of the garment, but puts in the first 
place the name colobiwm, which was a latinised word, and then says it is 
called lebetes (i.e. lebiton) by the Egyptians. Similarly in St Jerome’s 
Preface to the Reg. Pach. (P. LZ. L. 276), and in the Latin Vita Pach. 
(Rosw. 117), a clause is inserted explaining the word Jebzton. Cassian 
employs colobium, not lebiton. 


6 d5€ ods pev mpos Oewpiavy mpoceKanreiro, ovs S€ Thy mpaktikny cuveBiBace 
pereNOety aperny. 

alios ad bene operandum, alios ad bene intelligendum prouocabat. 

The recognised Greek antithetical terms dewpia and mpaxtixn are para- 
phrased in the Latin. 


pnd aypt axons mapakAnOjva vr’ adrav avacyopevos. 
om. Lat.—the meaning of the Greek was perhaps obscure. 


Aaprradnpdpos ayyeXos. 
angelus ingenti luce resplendens. 


i THY OedOev EMOodvoar Tois ddoyws Karexopévors EhevOepiav mrapioeiv. 
quam diuinae uirtuti obsistere, quae eorum cura gerebat. 


The Greek here can hardly have arisen from the very common-place 
Latin. 


érav THy amdbeay Kai THY dvope&iay KTHonobe. 
si nulla uobis passio fuerit erga mundana desideria. 
The pithy and technical Greek seems clearly the original. 
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droxadvweis Ewpa Twas. P 37 

reuelationes ei plurimae ostendebantur. 7 i 

Apollos’ monks are compared to dyyedixny Twa orpariav Kexoopnpéver P 38 
KOgp@ tmavtit Aevxopopovvtav. In the Latin this is prosaically rendered : nua 
caelestem quemdam et angelicum cernebamus exercitum, in omnibus 
uirtutibus adornatum. nullus sane in eis sordidis utebatur indumentis, 
sed splendore uestium pariter atque animorum nitebant. 

evppavOnri Epnuos Supaoa. P 38 

ut laetaretur eremus sitiens. M 1139 

- Is. xxxv. 1 (O. L.) laetare desertum sitiens; there is no authority for io 

eremus in this passage; an original Latin writer would have quoted a 
current version. The Latin goes on: et multi filii ejus uiderentur in 
deserto; this seems to be based on Is. liv. 1 (=Gal. iv. 27), which is 
quoted in full in the Greek. 

Umép Tov morapiou VdarTos. P 40 

pro aquis pluvialibus., M 7a 

I do not regard this as evidence of the Latin being a translation, as 
pluvialibus is in all probability a Latin corruption of fluvialibus: it is 
impossible to suppose that Rufinus, who had been in Egypt, would speak 
of prayers for rain there. 

@oTe amradXayévras exeibev arroornvat THs mAavns. P 41 

pollicentes ut si eos resoluat his uinculis pariter quoque erroris in eis M 1140 

; , faa R 462 

uincula dissolueret. The Latin is a paraphrase. 

tovs idious eis Ta ida améorpewev. P 42 

fecit omnes cum pace discedere. “ a 

duvardv eivar Tov Oedv éywv TodTO a’Ta mapacyxeiv. P 42 

omnia enim possibilia dicebat esse credenti. M 1145 


The Latin is a formal citation (Mk. ix. 22); the Greek is not a citation Reve 
at ail. The citation is easily suggested by the Greek; on the other hand 
it is unlikely that the Latin citation should have been dropped by a Greek 
translator. 


Kexdptorat cot 6 OWeydvos otros mpdagpu€. P 42 
donatur tibi salus istius pro quo supplicasti. 4 aa : 
The Latin is a paraphrase to avoid the difficult words. 

6 ovKére avdpodovos. Waa 45 
latro ille iam sanctus. R 462 
ov mévTe Tisiv adedgois. es - 
cum paucis fratribus. R 463 
ovvOera Tia axava, P 44 
olera ex his quae sale aspersa reponi apud eos solent. M 1146 


ovv Gera Adyava is a regular phrase in the Greek text; it occurs in the R 463 


17—2 


P 45 

M 1146 
R 463 
P 46 

M 1147 
R 464 


P 47 
M 1147 
R 464 


P 47 
M 1147 
R 464 


P 48 

M 1147 
R 464 
P 48 

M 1148 
R 464 


P 48 
M 1148 
R 464 
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account of abbot Hor, where in the Latin it is given as olera composita, 
without any explanation (cf. P 25, M 1027, R 457). 


e& apnyavav erpéporto. 

sine cibo per gratiam Domini pascebantur. 
éavtov e€arda@oas (M evard.). 

om. Lat.; the Greek is unusual. 


The monks of Apollos’ monastery did not partake of food till they had 
received the Eucharist at the ninth hour (z.e. about 3p.m.) daily. The 
Greek continues: ovr Sdrairnbévtes (having taken food in this way [z.e. 
after the Eucharist]) they sat and were taught till 7rd mporovrvior. 
Then they separated as described. The Latin takes d6:artnOévres as if it 
were dvareOévres and translates: sic usque ad uesperam permanebant, and 
so has to give them a meal after their lessons are learnt, post haec iam 


cibo sumpto. 


ol Ta yniva pev povorvres ert Tois ynivas evppaivovra.. 
hi qui terrena diligunt super fragilibus et caducis rebus laetantur. 
The forcible repetition disappears in the Latin. 


In the Greek there is an incidental allusion to 1 Thess. v. 17 ff.; in 


the Latin it is an actual quotation. 


dv trepBornv Oavparos eorwmnoapey, 2.e. “we lost all power of speech 
through wonder” every time we heard them. In Lat. “silere de his melius 


censeo quam parum digne proloqui.” 


I set the two following passages side by side :— 


TloAAdkts Kat mepi ths vmodoxns 
TOV adeApav 


er ¢ . A - 3 , \ 
eheyev, OTe’ Aet epyopévous Tovs 
adeAdovs mpookuvety. ov yap avTov 

p . ov yap avTous, 
> \ \ \ , > 
adda tov Oedv mpooekvvnoas. ides 
yap, pynoi, rov adeAPdv gov, cides 
Kuplov Tov Oedy cov. 


kal TodvTo, pnoi, mapa Tov *ABpa- 


ap mapeadndapev. 


kat Ort bet eo 0 Ore Tovs adeAovs 

\ > / / \ 
mpos avarravow trapaBiagecOa, mapa 
Tov At pepadnkapev mapaBvacapevov 
Tovs ayyéAous. 


Multa de hospitalitatis studio 
disserebat, et praecipiebat attentius 
ut aduentantes fratres quasi Domini 
susciplamus aduentum. nam et 
adorari fratres aduentantes prop- 
terea, inquit, traditio habetur, ut 
certum sit in aduentu eorum aduen- 
tum Domini Jesu haberi, qui dicit : 
‘Hospes fui et suscepistis me’ (Mt. 
xxv. 35, O. L.): sic’ enim et A- 
braham suscepit eos qui homines 
quidem uidebantur, Dominus autem 
in eis intelligebatur. interdum au- 
tem etiam contra uoluntatem cogere 
fratres ad corporalem requiem sanc- 
ti Lot exemplum proponebat, qui 
angelos ui compulsos ad hospitium 
domus suae perduxit. 
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It will be seen at a glance that the beauty of the Greek is wholly gone 
in the Latin, and I think that literary considerations by themselves make 
it clear that in this passage the Greek is the original. The Greek owes its 
superiority very much to the striking quotation eiSes yap «.7.A.; and Pro- 
fessor Robinson has pointed out to me that this is an Agraphon cited 
twice by Clement Alex. in the same words: «ides yap, pnoi, rov adeddov 
gov, cides TOv Oedv cov (Strom. I. 19, 94 and 11. 15, 71), and also by Ter- 
tullian: widiste, inqguit, fratrem, uridisti dominum tuum (De Orat. 26)1. 
Rufinus did not recognise the citation, and so paraphrased it, substituting 
a biblical text for the apocryphal saying; it will hardly be suggested that 
a Greek translator or copyist inserted the Agraphon,—indeed, although it 
has disappeared, its echo is still plainly discernible in the Latin. 


eneucbero Se moda Tovs TA TiOnpa hopovvras Kal Tovs KopOvTas. P 49 
The Greek of this whole passage is somewhat obscure. Not so the M 1148 
Latin, which makes Apollos attack in the most direct manner ostentatious a ane 
asceticism: a citation from the Sermon on the Mount is introduced to 
bring out the point. It seems unlikely that a passage so perfectly plain 
as the Latin should have been obscured in the process of translation into 
Greek, In the Latin we read ferrum in collo circumferent; a Greek would 
hardly have rendered this by ra oiSypa opodvres, for oidnpopopety Means 
“to bear arms.” 


Finally, in seven passages of the Greek (P 39. 9, 20; 40. 8; 41. 13; 
43. 10, 12; 47. 19) "EdAnves is used in the sense of “pagans”: in the 
Latin it is always altered, usually into gentiles, but once into Aegyptia, 
and once into eos gui caerimoniis daemoniacis agebantur. 


The thirty passages to which attention has been called supply argu- 
ments based on considerations of many different kinds, and of very 
varying force. Some are almost decisive in themselves; others are mere 
indications. But they all point the same way; and taken together they 
amount, I think, to a full demonstration that in the Life of Apollos the 
Greek is the original. And this Life, of course, carries with it the rest 
of the book. Still, in order to show that similar evidence is producible 
from other portions also, I shall call attention to three or four additional 
passages. 


wxoAdoaTe Kal yv@re, k.T.A. Pit 
uacate et cognoscite. M 1116 
The Greek follows the Lxx., Ps. xlvi. (xlv.) 11. The ordinary Latin ieee 

reading, both O. L. and Vg., was wacate et widete. Cyp. Testim. indeed 

has cognoscite; but Mr Burkitt informs me that this text of the Psalms 

was quite African, and that it is most unlikely that Rufinus should 

have had it: he considers that the probabilities are entirely in favour of 


1 Resch, Agrapha 296 (Texte u. Untersuch. v. 4). 


P 14 
M 1122 
R 454 


P 16 
M 1123 
R 454 
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cognoscite in this place, being a direct translation of yvare. It was 
necessary so to translate it, for the context turns on yvdors and cognitio, 
aippov 78n Kai Ondupavis immos yevopevos. 

sicut equus et mulus quibus non est intellectus. 

The Greek is an indirect citation of Jer. v. 8, tou Ondupaveis éyevn- 
O@noav. In the Latin a more familiar and obvious, but far less appro- 
priate text, is substituted, Ps. xxxil. (xxxi.)9. "“Adpov may have suggested 
quibus non est intellectus. 


npOavn Karadurovres. 

seminecem reliquerunt. 

The allusion is to Lk. x. 30, dpévres nudavyj. But the only Latin 
word used in this text, whether O. L. or Vg., is semiwiwus, and if the 
allusion were due to a Latin author, he would certainly have used it 
here: seminecem can only be a translation of nusdav7. 


I may refer also to the case of ’Ayapews and wicina, already discussed 
(p. 14). Dr Preuschen admits that, on the face of it, the readings tell in 
favour of the Greek being the original (op. cit. 192); but he thinks it not 
decisive,—the name Akoris may have been inserted by a Greek from his 
own knowledge of the geography of Egypt; or it may have been omitted 
by a Latin copyist. Were there grave reasons for holding the priority 
of the Latin, and were Akoris only a “difficulty,” it might be right to 
sweep it away in this fashion: but when no strong case has been made 
out in favour of the Latin, it is not allowable so to deal with this word 
Akoris. 


And here I am bound to say that Dr Preuschen’s treatment of the 
question of the original language seems very inadequate (op. cit. 191—6). 
Apart from certain @ priori considerations, he advances but one argument 
based on internal evidence: in the account of Copres and Patermuthius 
(gr. 11, dat. 9) it is related that while Copres was speaking one of the 
party fell asleep, and while asleep had a vision; on awaking he told the 
vision to his companions “‘in the Latin tongue.” From this Dr Preuschen 
argues that Latin is represented as being the natural language of the 
travellers, and he thinks that the statement would hardly have been made 
in a book written in Greek. He sees a confirmation of the latter surmise 
in the fact that in some Greek MSS. popaori has been altered into prya, 
thus showing that the statement seemed strange to a Greek. He points 
out, too, that the work was written in Rufinus’ monastery near Jerusalem, 
which was largely, if not predominantly, a Latin community. He con- 
siders that these facts make it certain that the book was written in 
Latint. For my own part, I cannot see the matter in this light: the 


1 “Es musste wol auffallen, dass in einer griechischen Schrift, die von 
Erlebnissen mehrer Monche erzahlte und von einem Augenzeugen verfasst sein 
wollte, diese Ménche lateinisch mit einander redeten. Fir das Empfinden 
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course of the narrative makes it clear that at least some of the travellers 
could speak Greek, and this Dr Preuschen allows (p. 195, note); the 
party of travellers was very likely of mixed nationality, and the one who 
spoke in Latin may not have been familiar with Greek; or perhaps (as the 
context may fairly suggest) he did not wish Copres (or the interpreter) 
to understand what he was saying to his companions. In short, there 
are so many alternatives and possibilities, that I do not think any con- 
clusion can be got out of the passage; certainly not any conclusion that 
will stand against the body of internal evidence that has just been 
adduced, backed as it is by the external evidence adduced in § 3 (p. 13) 
and § 16 (pp. 198—203). 


I had prepared a list of the Greek mss. that have come under my 
inspection (some twenty in number); but in view of the much fuller 
descriptive list given by Dr Preuschen (op. cit. 137—152) there seems 
to be no need for me to give one that of necessity would be much less 
perfect. 

It may, however, be of use to indicate the structure of the Greek 
book by giving the titles of the chapters: references are added, by 
means of which the work may be reconstructed out of two volumes 
of Migne’s Greek Patrology. (Numbers in Roman figures refer to the 
chapters as incorporated in the Long Recension of the Lausiac History, 
P. G. Xxxiv.: those in Arabic figures to the columns of P. G. LXv., 
where the fragments edited by Cotelier (Zecl. Graec. Mon. 11. 171 ff.) 
are reprinted. The numbers prefixed to the chapters are those of 
Dr Preuschen’s edition.) 

Prologue, 441; 1 John Lycop. (cf. sup. pp. 25—29); 2 Hor (cf. sup. 
p. 38); 3 Ammon, xlviii.; 4 Be, xlix.; 5 Oxyrhynchus, 445; 6 Theonas, 1. ; 
7 Elias, li.; 8 Apollos, lii.; 9 Ammoun, liii.; 10 Copres, liv.; 11 Pater-. 
muthius, 448; 12 Surus, Esias, Paul and Anuph, lv.—lviii.; 13 Helle, 
lix.; 14 Apelles, lx.; 15 John, lxi.; 16 Paphnutius, ]xii.—lxv.; 17 Pityrion, 
Ixxiv.; 18 Eulogius, lxxv.; 19 Isidore, lxxi.; 20 Sarapion, Ixxvi.; 21 Apol- 
lonius, lxvi., lxvii.; 22 Dioscorus, lxviii.; 23 Nitria, lxix.; 24 Ammonius 
the Tall, lxx.; 25 Didymus, 456; 26 Chronides and Three Brothers, 456; 
27 Evagrius, 448; 28 Macarius Aeg. ($$ 2, 3, 5 on col. 1050, P. G. 
xxxlv.; and other matter); 29 Amoun of Nitria (a short introduction ; 
§§ 1, 2 on col. 1026; and cf. sup. p. 37); 30 Macarius Alex. (an intro- 
duction; and § 4 on col. 1050); 31 Paul the Simple (cf. sup. pp. 31—35) ; 


griechischer Leser lag es unzweifelhaft weit niher, sie sich griechisch redend zu 
denken. So korrigierte man mit leiser Anderung pwpaort in pjua und der 
Anstoss war beseitigt. Aus dieser Stelle und der Geschichte, die der Text an 
dieser Stelle gehabt hat, scheint sich mir mit Sicherheit zu ergeben, dass die 
griechische Form secundir ist und nur als eine Bearbeitung des lateinischen 
Originales zu gelten hat” (p. 196). 
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32 Piammon, lxxii.; 33 John of Diolcos, lxxiii.; 34 Epilogue, cl. (2nd §, ef. 
col. 1252 D). 


(ii) The Latin Version. 


It has been shown in § 3 (p. 11) that the Latin version was made by 
Rufinus. At the end of c. 29 of the Latin there is a reference to Rufinus’ 
own Keel. Hist., which was not written before 400. Therefore the date of 
the version may be fixed between 400 and 410, the year of Rufinus’ 
death; Dr Preuschen considers 402 or 403 to be a probable date (op. cit. 
203—5). Thus the version was made within six or eight years of the 
writing of the book. 

In regard to the Latin text, Rosweyd’s edition (with which Vallarsi’s, 
reprinted in P. Z. Xx1., is identical) is based on twenty Mss., one of which 
was written in 819 (Prolegomenon, xxiv). The numerous authorities for 
the version which have come under my notice present the same text. 
Dr Preuschen, however, informs us that a Munich ms. of the ninth cen- 
tury (cod. lat. 6393) contains a better text (op. cit. 163). 

When we compare the Latin with the Greek, it appears that in c. 1 
(John Lycop.) there are two enlargements (cf. sup. p. 22, note 1); from 
c. 2 to c. 22 (lat. c. 20), the portion describing the monks of the Thebaid, 
the Latin and Greek agree on the whole very closely ; but in the con- 
cluding portion of the book, that which deals with the monks of the 
Nitrian desert, great divergencies exist, the Latin being considerably 
longer than the Greek, and in certain Lives (e.g. the two Macarii and 
Paul the Simple) almost wholly different from it, while the Latin con- 
clusion of Amoun of Nitria is much shorter! Professor Robinson in 
the Introduction to his edition of the Philocalia has occasion to examine 
Rufinus’ character as a translator of Origen ; he finds that his translations 
are usually paraphrastic, clauses being repeated or inserted to bring out 
the meaning, so that it is the general thought that is reproduced rather 
than the individual sentence; in one case “he has expanded his author 
into nearly twice the original compass, adding much explanatory matter 
of his own”; in others the original is abbreviated almost beyond recogni- 
tion (pp. xxxi—xxxix). There would therefore be little difficulty in 
attributing to Rufinus most of the differences that exist between the 
Greek and Latin forms of the Hist. Mon. But some of the differences 
must, I think, be attributed to other causes. 

In the first place, there is reason to believe that the Latin text has 
been interpolated here and there by later copyists. In the additional 
matter at the beginning of c. 1, we read: “Soli Deo wacans, non diebus non 
noctibus a colloguiis Dei et oratione cessabat” (p. 450). There is nothing 


1 Cf. supra, p. 37, where the two texts are printed; on pp. 31—35 the two 
texts may be compared in the beginning of Paul the Simple. 
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corresponding to these words in the Greek; but they occur more than once 
in the office of St Cecilia’s day, being taken from the Old Latin Acts of 
that Saint. In regard to these Acts, the date at which they were written 
is the only point of interest here; and there seems to be a consensus of 
opinion among modern writers of all schools that they are not older than 
about the beginning of the fifth century. De Rossi holds that they are 
not even a re-edition of earlier Acts, but were newly composed towards 
the year 400 from traditions embodying a story true in its main outlines). 
Erbes discusses De Rossi’s theory, and places the composition of the Acts 
after 4862. Thus it seems that these Acts were not even written during 
Rufinus’ lifetime ; in any case it is in the highest degree unlikely that he 
ever read them; still less likely is it that he should have known the words 
in question through their liturgical use in St Cecilia’s office. Whoever 
introduced them into the Latin Historia Monachorum can hardly have 
taken them directly from the Acts, but must have been familiar with 
them through their frequent occurrence in the liturgy on St Cecilia’s day. 
This familiarity would not have been gained from the primitive liturgical 
use of such Acts, viz. to be read out publicly as a continuous narrative in 
the Church where the Martyr’s feast was being celebrated ; but from the 
later custom, which selected striking sentences from the Acts, and repeated 
them again and again in antiphons and responsories, as at the present 
day. But such a practice brings us to a date certainly later than Rufinus. 
Lastly, it will hardly be suggested that the words were introduced into 
the Acts from Rufinus’ translation of the Historia Monachorum: the Acts 
are clearly their original place. It seems therefore certain that this 
sentence, and probably along with it the whole Latin enlargement in 
which it occurs, must be credited to a later copyist. 

Again, in the account of Paul the Simple (c. 31) the following short 
homily is found in the Latin but not in our Greek text : 


Ex cuius exemplo docebat beatus Antonius, quod si quis welit ad perfectionem 
uelociter peruenire, non sibi ipse fieret magister, nec propriis uoluntatibus 
obediret, etiam si rectum uideatur esse quod uellet; sed secundum mandatum 
Saluatoris obseruandum esse, ut ante omnia unusquisque abneget semetipsum 
sibi, et renuntiet propriis uoluntatibus, quia et Saluator ipse dixit: Ego ueni 
non ut faciam uoluntatem meam, sed eius qui misit me. et utique uoluntas 
Christi non erat contraria uoluntati Patris ; sed qui uenerat obedientiam docere, 
non inueniretur obediens, si propriam faceret uoluntatem. quanto ergo magis 
nos non iudicabimur inobedientes, si faciamus proprias uoluntates. 


Now the following expressions occur in St Benedict’s Rule :— 
“Si ad exaltationem illam caelestem wolumus uelociter peruenire” (c.7), 
cf. “ad perfectionem conuersationis qui festinat” (c. 78); uoluntatibus 


' Roma Sotterranea, 11. xl sq. Bishop Lightfoot gives a précis of De Rossi’s 
theory (Ignatius and Polycarp, 1. 516—522). 
2 Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch, 1888, p. 1 ff. 
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oboedientes (c. 5, ed. WOlfflin ; Vulg. woluptatibus) ; “abrenuntians propriis 
uoluntatibus” (Prol.). Moreover the two texts are cited in the Rule, 
and with the same peculiarities of reading :—abnegare semetipsum sili 
(c. 4); and non ueni facere woluntatem meam sed eius qui misit me, twice 
(cc. 5 and 7). The szb¢ does not occur in the Vg. in Luke ix. 23, nor 
in the parallel passages ; but it may be seen from Sabatier that it was an 
O. L. reading, though not a common one. The second text, John vi. 38, 
stands thus in the Vulgate: Descendi de caelo non ut faciam uoluntatem 
meam, sed uoluntatem eius qui misit me; and this is the reading also of 
the Old Latin. So that the Historia Monachorum and St Benedict’s 
Rule agree in having went in place of descendi de caelo, and in omitting 
uoluntatem in the second clause!. The agreements between this passage 
of the Historia Monachorum and St Benedict’s Rule, both in regard to 
these unusual readings of N. T. texts, and in regard to the other three 
forms of expression verbally identical in both, establish beyond question a 
relation of dependency between the two works. That St Benedict should 
quote this work of Rufinus need cause no surprise ; he does so in several 
places. But it seems unlikely that he should have used this one passage 
in six different parts of his Rule, adopting words and thoughts not 
particularly striking, and especially taking from it unusual readings of 
the Scripture. On the other hand, some monk copying the work, and 
wishing to introduce a little homily on obedience, and having St Benedict’s 
Rule imprinted on his memory by daily use, would quite easily and 
naturally string together the familiar words and phrases: propria is used 
with woluntas four times in this passage and seven times in the Rule. 
The little dogmatic excursus on the Will of Christ is unlike anything else 
found in the book. Indeed the whole passage has the air of an inter- 
polation. 

I think the two passages just discussed are evidence that the Latin 
text has suffered interpolation at the hands of copyists. Nor will anyone - 
familiar with the phenomena encountered in the handing down of texts 
find any difficulty in the idea that the extant Latin mss. are all descended 
from a single interpolated ancestor. But even if the theory of interpola- 
tion be admitted, it must not be hastily assumed that all the differences 
between the Greek and the Latin are to be attributed to Rufinus and his 
copyists ; the question will be further investigated when we treat of the 
History of the Text. 


(iii) The Syriac and Oriental Versions. 


There are among the Syriac ss. at the British Museum copies of three 
versions of the Hist. Mon. and remnants of a fourth. 


1 Phaebadius of Agen cites the text in the same way, and a few authorities 
are given for one or other of the variants: but the readings were not common 
O. L. (cf. Sabatier, and Wordsworth and White). 
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Manuscript Reference No. in Wright Century Remarks 
Version I 
Add. 17176 ff. 2—57 DCCCCXXIV. | A.D. 532 | Complete, except 
Helles 
Add. 12173 ff. 58—117 DCCCCXXIII. | vi or vu. | First half very incom- 
plete 
Add. 14648 ff. 48—58 DCCCCXLIII. vI Helles to end 


Add. 14579 | ff. 79, 148—165 | pcccvirt. A.D. 913 | Extracts 

Add. 12175 | ff. 200—210 DCCXXVII. A.D. 534 | Ends with Paphnutius 
Add. 12174 ff. 190—200 DOCCCLE. | A.D. 1197 | cc. 8, 9, 16, 10, 11, 21 
of the Greek 

Add. 17177 ff. 94—130 DCCCCXXV. VI. ec. 10, 11, 12 of the 
Greek! 





Version II 
Add. 14650 ff. 30—68 DCCCCXLIX. | vi or vir.| Complete 
Version III 
Add. 14646 ff. 80—133 DCCCCXXXVII. vI. Ends with Helles 
Add. 14609 ff. 44—90 DCCCCXLI, VI. Complete 
Add. 14732 | ff. 159166 DCCCCLXIII. xitt. John of Lycopolis 
Version IV 
Add. 14597 | ff. 122136 DOCKXX. A.D. 569 | Extracts 
Add. 17177 ff. 86—94 DCCCCXXV. VI. John of Lycopolis 





In the first four copies of Version I. the Hist. Mon. is closely connected 
with a great set of Apophthegmata entitled “ Histories of the Egyptian 
Monks.” It is Version 1. that Anan Isho used for Book III. of his Para- 
dise: this is accordingly printed in Bedjan’s edition : certain lives, however, 
are wanting in the Paradise (the two Macarii and Paul the Simple); and 
theré are some displacements—the Hpilogue has been transferred to the 
middle of the book (c. 19) and is called “The triumphs of the blessed 
Fathers who worked miracles.” In all three Syriac versions the con- 
cluding (Nitrian) portion of the work agrees with the Greek, not with 
the Latin. 

The Armenian Vitae Patrum (vol. 1.; cf. sup. p. 97) contains a number 
of the Lives from the Hist. Mon., some in two versions, Dr Preuschen 
records the important readings in his critical apparatus ; he believes that 
the Armenian is derived from the Syriac (op. cit. 160). 

In his volume of Mémoires (Fase. ii., 1895, pp. 650—3) M. Amélineau 
has published two short Sahidic fragments of the account of John of 
Lycopolis in the Hist. Mon., corresponding to P. G. xxxiv. 1107 p— 
11088, and 11138, 1115B and c (omitting all the Hist. Laus. matter, 
cf. sup. pp. 26—9). These fragments have escaped Dr Preuschen’s notice, 
but they are of little importance: they represent an ordinary Greek text 
(cf. Appendix ITI.), 


1 T am responsible for Dr Preuschen’s statement that these Lives belong to 
Version IV.; but it is only the Life of John of Lycopolis, which immediately 
precedes them, that belongs to Version IV. 
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(iv) The History of the Text. 


It is right to state that the following investigation was written out long 
before the appearance of Dr Preuschen’s book; I avail myself, however, of 
his careful work on the subject (op. cit. 163—170 and 180—191). I shall 
first present by means of a diagram what I believe to be the general out- 
line of the history of the text and of the mutual relations of the textual 
sources, as indicated by the authorities that I have been able to examine. 
I shall then make some comments in explanation of the diagram. 


Timotheus, c. 396. 









Lat,c. 403. 


Sozomen’s 
abridgments I' (archetype of 
c. 440. the Greek mss.). 


Syr. II. 
c. 500. 


Syr. 1. c. 500. 


Anan Isho’s 
redaction 
c. 650. 






pe 


(Paris ms. 1627). B 


a 
in eee 
Ps G (Textus Receptus 


found in all 
known Greek 


pp a mss. except DP). 
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In commenting on this Table I shall begin from the bottom and work 
upwards. (1) I use the letter G to denote the Textus Receptus, which is 
found in all the Greek mss. known to me (and to Dr Preuschen), with the 
single exception of the Paris ms. 1627, which I designate by Dr Preu- 
schen’s sign, P®>, A common feature of all these G mss. is that the name 
Piammon (c. 32) is corrupted into Ammonas: Piammon is attested by 
lat., Soz., syr. I. (Philemon), sy7. 11. (Pomnos), and it is found in P*®, All 
the Mss. containing the text G are therefore descended from a single 
archetype, y, in which the corruption in Piammon’s name had been made. 
Dr Preuschen shows that they fall into two groups a and 8; and in a 
had occurred the further corruption of pyya for popaori (cf. sup. p. 262). 
In syr. 111. this same corruption is found, and Piammon is called Amon. 
Therefore syr. 111. is derived from a Ms. of the type G. 

(2) Ifthe reader will turn back to § 5 and compare col. A line 15, p. 
26, and col. A line 25, p. 28, he wiil see that the words oikei@ Oavdr@ 6 
Baoidevs TeXeuTHo es Occur in both places. It is unlikely that this repetition 
can be genuine; and when the contexts are examined, I think it will be felt 
that the words are in place the second time they occur, but out of place 
the first. This impression is confirmed by the fact that in lat., syr. 1. 
(cf. Bedjan 334), and syr. 11., the clause occurs only in the second place}, 
I think it may be taken that the twofold occurrence of the clause is a 
doublet, and that at the beginning of the chapter it is an interpolation. 
In P® the clause occurs in the first place; in the second, as pointed out in 
the critical apparatus (p. 29) a page had evidently been lost at this very 
point in one of the ancestors of the Ms. We are therefore justified in con- 
cluding that this common corruption runs through all known Greek mss. 
of the Hist. Mon., and that therefore they are all derived from a common 
ancestor, I. 

Dr Preuschen has not noticed this point; but he has been led to the 
same conclusion by another common corruption, pixpév instead of prapdv 
(cf. lat. and syr. 1.), towards the beginning of the account of Pater- 
muthius (c. 11). (Op. cat. 169.) 

(3) From what has been said it appears that we have two independent 
representatives of I, namely the single ms, P®, and y, the archetype of the 
other Greek mss. Unfortunately P® is a late ms. (cent. xiii.) and is in a 
very corrupt condition: probably Dr Preuschen is correct in his surmise 
that its text has undergone a literary revision. Dr Preuschen points out 
(p. 167) that there are a number of remarkable agreements between P® and 
syr. I. 1 have indicated on p. 27 (col. C, lines 22—25) an agreement with 
lat.; and many other instances are to be found throughout the book. 


1 In syr. 111. the passage occurs in the first place only: but this version has 
been shown to be derived from +: probably the translator did not care to repeat 
the passage. In syr. rv. it occurs in the first place; the second vac, as the only 
copy is imperfect at the end of the Life. There are not sufficient materials for 
locating syr. 1v. in the Table, 
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Where P® is thus attested by syr. 1., syr. 11. or lat. (all independent of 1) 
its readings evidently must claim our best attention}, 

(4) Syr. 1. and syr. 11. represent Greek mss. that take us behind YP, 
but still are in substantial agreement with it. Where Yr differs from Jat., 
especially in the shorter form of the Nitrian portion of the book (gr. 23, 
lat. 21, to end) both Syriac versions support fT. I have placed syr. 11 a 
step higher in the pedigree than syr. 1., because syr. 11. agrees with /at. 
and Sozomen in placing Elias after Helles, whereas syr. L, along with I, 
places him earlier in the book, next to Theonas. The Syriac versions are 
evidence that the Greek text represented by I existed, and was widely 
current, before the close of the fifth century, 7.e. within a century of the 
date at which the book was written. 

(5) A still earlier witness to the text is Sozomen. It has, I think, 
been amply demonstrated in § 8 that Sozomen had in his hands the Hist. 
Mon., and further details on the subject will be found in Appendix IL, 
with all the references, which need not be repeated here?. Sozomen’s 
History was completed between the years 439 and 450; so that his copy 
of the Hist. Mon. was written probably not later than 430. Most of his 
abridgments are so curt as to be of little use for textual criticism; e.g. 
vI. 28 is only about one-twentieth of the length of the corresponding 
parts of the source. But here and there he is available and highly useful 
as an authority for the text. 

(6) The Latin version, being by Rufinus, must have been made within 
ten years or so of the composition of the work. It was not made from the 


RUFINUS, cc. 21 AND 22, 


Venimus autem et ad Nitriae famosissimum in omnibus Aegypti monas- 
teriis locum, qui quadraginta fere milibus abest ab Alexandria, ex nomine 
uici adiacentis in quo nitrum colligitur, Nitriae uocabulum trahens, pro- 
spiciente hoc, credo, tunc iam diuina prouidentia, quod in illis locis peccata 
hominum, tamquam nitro sordes, abluenda essent et abolenda. in hoc 
igitur loco quinquaginta fere, aut non multo minus cernuntur uicina sibi, 
et sub uno posita patre, tabernacula, in quibus aliqui plures simul, aliqui 
pauci, nonnulli etiam singulares habitant, et mansione quidem aliqui 
diuisi, animo autem et fide et charitate coniuncti et inseparabiles manent. 


1 What Dr Preuschen has given us is in effect y; he has seldom adopted 
even the attested special readings of P°. 
2 In this main thesis Dr Preuschen concurs (cf. infra, App. I1.). 
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author’s autograph, for into the copy used by Rufinus had already crept a 
corruption in the word ’Ay@pews, from which Sozomen, the Syriac versions, 
and © and y were free; it therefore did not enter into the line of descent 
of our Greek mss., though other corruptions of the same word found their 
way into some of them at a later stage,—after y (cf. supra, p. 14). 

(7) It is important to note that in a number of easily recognisable 
points Rufinus and Sozomen agree together against the Greek and Syriac}. 

A few examples will bring out this point. Concerning Anuph: 

Ruf. (c. 10) ex quo nomen Saluatoris in persecutione confessus sum. 

Soz. (iil. 14) ad’ of rpa@rov ev trois Siwypots Umrep Tov Sdypatos wpo- 
oynoe. 

Gr. (c. 12; ef. A 58) e& 08 rd rod Garnpos dvopa eri THs yns @podrsynoa. 

(Compare the whole of the passages. Sy77r. agree with gr.) 
Concerning Apelles: 

Ruf. (c. 15) in silentio noctis...... aufugit. 


Soz. (vi. 28) VUKTOP. 04... am éSpacev. 
Gr. (c. 14; cf. A 60) om. om. 
Syr. 1. (Bedjan 397) om. om. 


(It is only the particular words indicated that are wanting in gr. and 
sy. 1.) 

Dr Preuschen has gone over the ground very carefully, and has fully 
demonstrated the close relation between Ruf. and Soz. (Op. cit. 183 ff.) 


But the palmary case is the description of the desert of Nitria, the three- 
fold text of which is here given in full. 


SoOZOMEN, VI. 31. GREEK, ©. 23 (Preuschen). 


Kadovo. d€ Tov yapov rovrov KarnxOnpev dé kai eis Nerpiay, 
Nerpiav, kaOore kon tis éotiv 6uopos 
> 2 \ , , > ‘ 
€v 7} TO viTpov avAdéyovotv. ov TO 
tuxov dé wAnOos evtavda edirocdpet: 
> A , > > A , 
ada povaotnpia Av audi mevtTnKovTa 


Andros exdpeva, TA pev ouvoiiov, va woddovs Kal peyddovs avayo- 
7 ~ 
Ta S€ ka” Eavtovs oikovvTar. pytas é€wpdkapev, TovTo pev éyxo- 


plovs, tovto b€ Kali E€vous, adddAndovs 
Tais apetais UmepBdddovtas, kal pidro- 
VIK@TEpoY Tmpos THY aoKxnow SraKeL- 
Hévous, macdv Te apetny évderkvupe- 
vous, Kal aywvitouévous ev TH moXt- 
Teia aGhAndous brepBdddew. Kal oi pev 

> ~ \ \ , c \ \ 
avTa@v mept tHv Oewpiay, oi dé rept 


1 A statement in the Note on p. 57 supra is not quite correct: the monk 
named Apollos in gr. 8 and Apollonius in lat., is named in syr.1., 11., r11., Apolo 
and Apolon, but not Apollonius, 
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RUFINUS, cc. 21 AND 22. 


huic ergo cum appropinquaremus loco, ubi peregrinos fratres aduenire 
senserunt, continuo uelut examen apum, singuli quique ex suis cellulis 
proruunt, atque in obuiam nobis laeto cursu et festina alacritate con- 
tendunt, portantes secum quamplurimi ipsorum urceos aquae et panes, 
secundum quod propheta corripiens quosdam dicit: Quia non existis filiis 
Israel in obuiam cum pane et aqua. tunc deinde susceptos nos adducunt 
primo cum psalmis ad ecclesiam, lauant pedes, ac singuli quique linteis 
quibus utebantur abstergunt, quasi uiae laborem leuantes, re autem uera 
uitae humanae aerumnas mysticis traditionibus abluentes. quid ergo 
nune de humanitate eorum, quid de officiis, quid de caritate loquar, 
cum omnes gestirent nos ad suam quisque introducere cellulam, et 
non ea solum quae hospitalitati debentur explere, sed insuper aut de 
humilitate, qua ipsi pollebant, docere, aut de mansuetudine atque aliis 
huiusmodi bonis, quae apud illos, uelut ad hoc ipsum de saeculo seques- 
tratos, diuersa quidem gratia, una tamen eademque doctrina discuntur. 
nusquam sic uidimus florere caritatem, nusquam sic uidimus opus 
feruere misericordiae, et studium hospitalitatis impleri. scripturarum 
uero diuinarum meditationes et intellectus, atque scientiae diuinae nus- 
quam tanta uidimus exercitia, ut singulos paene eorum oratores credas in 
diuina esse sapientia. 

Post hunc uero alius est locus in deserto interiori, decem fere ab hoc 
milibus distans, quem locum pro multitudine dispersarum in eremo cellu- 
larum, Cellia nominauerunt. ad hune locum hi, qui ibi prius fuerunt 
imbuti, et secretiorem iam depositis indumentis ducere uolunt uitam, 
secedunt: eremus enim est uasta, et cellulae tanto inter se spatio diremp- 
tae, ut neque in conspectu sibi inuicem, neque in uocis auditu sint positae. 


singuli per cellulas commanent, silentium ingens et quies magna inter 
eos est: die tantum sabbati et dominica in unum ad ecclesiam coeunt, et 
ibi semetipsos inuicem tamquam caelo redditos uident. si quis forte in 
conuentu illo defuerit, intelligunt statim eum corporis aliqua inaequalitate 
detentum, et ad uisitandum eum non omnes quidem simul, diuersis tamen 
temporibus omnes abeunt, portantes unusquisque secum, si quid apud se 
est, quod aegro possit gratum uideri. aliam uero ob causam nullus 
audet proximi sui obturbare silentium, nisi forte quis possit in uerbo in- 
struere, et uelut athletas in agone positos sermonis consolatione perungere. 


multi ipsorum a tribus et quatuor milibus ad ecclesiam coeunt: ita 
longo a semetipsis spatio habitationis eorum cellulae dirimuntur: sed 
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SOZOMEN, VI. 31. 


"Evreddey d€ ws emi thy evdov Epn- 
pov NkOvT@Y ETEpOs eaTL TOTS, 7XEdOY 
c , , \ a 
éBdounkovta oradios Steates, dvopa 
KedXla: ev tovt@ d€ oropadny eoti 

A > , \ \ \ 
povayika oiknwata moda, Kad Kal 
TowavTns €daxe TMpoonyopias. KEXo- 

.Y ~ , / c A 
piotrat S€ TodovToy adAnAov, ws Tovs 
avTo@t Katotxovvtas aodas aitovs pi) 
xaOopav 7) emaiev. 

4 A , > em e 
auviaot d€ maytes eis tatTov dpa 

A > TA A U ‘\ 
Kal exkAnold(ovot TH MpeTn Kal 

, ¢ ~ 
TedevTaia nuépa ths €Bdouddos. iy 

‘ A 
d€ Tis pn mapayévnta, dSnros éativ 
ey] 
dxov aroderpéels, 7) wader Tih) vdc@ 

, ‘\ > A , > A ‘ 
memrednpévos, Kal émi Oéav avrod kai 
Oepareiav ov« evOds mavTes atiaow, 
adr’ é€v diapdpois kxaupois ékaoros, 
> jf a ~ A / 
emipepopevos Omep exer mpos voor 
€ , ee AN , 3) 2) 
Gppodiov. extos dS€ rovavtns airias 
ovx dpidovotv adAnAors, ei put) Aoyov 
wa - a 
evexev eis yvaow Oeov rewdvtav 7 
apérevay woxns €AOo tis padnod- 
pevos Tapa Tov paca Svvapevor. 
oixkovat d€ €v Tois KedXious, door THs 


B, P, 


GREEK, C. 23 (Preuschen). 
\ \ > a > / 
THY MpakTikyy noxoArovvro. iddvTes 
yap nas tives €& a’rav moppabev 
epxomévous Sid THs epnuov, of pev 
peta UVdaTos nuiv mpoumnvTnaay, oi 
de rovs mddas nuav evimroy, ot S€ ra 
c 4, * c \ > A \ 
imatia €mAvvov. of de emt tpodny 

, 2/ ee eee | \ > ~ 

mapekadour, Grou S€ ert rTHy apeTov 
padnowy, addor S€ ert tHv Oewpiay Kai 
Tv Tov Oeod yvaow.. Kal Omep 
av’t@v éxactos ndvvato, TovTo éa- 


mevdev nuas apedetv. 


\ / yA oy, /, > Lad \ 
Kal Ti Gy TLs Elo. Taaas av’Tay Tas 
> > 
aperas, pndev errakiws éyev Suva- 


PeEvos; 


y+ > >) a \ / 
Epnpov ovv oikovor [Tov] romor, 
\ ‘ / > , + 
Kal Ta KeAXia Ek OtacTNparos ExovaL, 
c , , / 
as pndéva yvapicerOa moppwbev 
¢ > € , \ c ~ , 
up érépov, pnde dpacba raxéas, 
‘ A > , > 9. € , 
pnde Povns emakovetv, adr Ev novyxia 
r , vA Mey « \ 
ToAAH Suayovow Exaotos KkaO’ éavTov 


xabetpypévos. 


ovov O€ é€v oaBBarw Kali Kup.aky 
ad : peak?) 
€v Tais €kkAnoias ovvdyovTa, Kal 


aAAnArovs drodapBavovow. 


modAo. S€ avT@v moAAakis Kal Te- 
n fol > “~ , 

TapTatot reOvea@tres ev Tols KEAALOLS 

avT@y evpioxovTar €k TOU p1 Opay 


ahAndovs mAjy ev Tais ovvdgeour. 


~ > A a 

Kal of pevy avTav amo TpL@v on- 
\ , 

pei@y Kal Tecodpev eis THY ovvasw 


18 
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RUFINUS, cc. 21 AND 22, 


caritas in eis tanta est, et tanto inter semetipsos et erga omnes fratres 
constringuntur affectu, ut in admiratione et exemplo sint omnibus. unde 
et si quis forte uoluerit habitare cum eis, ubi intellexerint, unusquisque 
cellulam offert suam, 


(8) This passage makes it evident that Sozomen’s Greek ms. in this 
place contained the longer form of the text found in the Latin. It has 
already been indicated that there are in the Latin towards the end of 
the book a number of passages not found at all in the Greek—e.g. half 
the Latin account of Ammonius the Tall (Jat. 23, gr. 24) and half that 
of Evagrius (lat. 27, gr. 27) are wanting in the Greek and Syriac (both 
I. and 1); and the short account of Origen (/at. 26) is wholly omitted. 
But in Soz. (vr. 30) this Origen is mentioned along with Didymus and 
Chronion (lat. Chronius, gr. Kronides), with whom he is connected in the 
Latin. This additional fact makes it probable that in all this Nitrian por- 
tion of the book Sozomen’s copy agreed closely with that used by Rufinus. 
On the other hand, there are places where Sozomen agrees with the Greek 


against the Latin: the most remarkable instance is the account of John 
of Diolcos : 


GREEK, 33. SOZOMEN, VI. 29. RurInvs, 33. 


Eidopev 5€ Kat dAdov | “Iaavvn d€ rocavtny | Erat in ipsis locis uir 
Iadvuny ev AvdAk@, wa- | Oopnoaro Svvauy | sanctus ac totius gratiae 
Tépa povactnpiov Kai | 6 eds kara wadov | dono repletus, Ioannes 
avrov’ modAnv xadpww | Kal voonudrwv, ws | nomine, in quo tanta 
éxovra 76 Te ABpapsaiov ; TmoAAovs idoacOa | erat consolationis gratia, 
oXna Kal Tov mwyova | ToOaAyovs Kat Ta | ut quacumque moestitia, 
"Aapov, Suvapes te kat | GOpa dtadeAvpévovs. | quocumque taedio op- 





idveis é€miteXéoavta Kat pressa fuisset anima, 
mo\Aovs mapadutikovs Kal paucis ejus sermonibus 
modadyovs Oepamrevaarta. alacritate et laetitia re- 


pleretur. sed et sani- 
tatum gratia plurima ei 
a Domino donata est. 





Dr Preuschen has collected a few other examples (op. cit. 183 ff). 

(9) These are the main textual phenomena that have to be accounted 
for. The solution of the problem offered in the Diagram (p. 268) is as 
follows: the Hist. Mon. was first written in Greek, and Rufinus and 
Sozomen used mss. that preserved the primitive form of the book: at 
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SOZOMEN, VI. 31. 
prrocohias eis dxpov éAndiOacr, Kal 
opas ayev Stvavta Kai povoe dia- 
tpiBew du novyiay xopiobévres TOV 


adXov. 


GREEK, C, 23 (Preuschen). 
€pxovrau’ To~ovroy pakpay am’ adAdn- 
Awv dueotnxacw. dydrny S€ Tocat- 
THY Exovot mpds addndous Kal sept 
Tv omy adekpdrnra, ds TodAXois 


cal A > cal a 
BovAnbeior odby adirois cwbnva éxac- 
A c n~ n 
Tov TO €avTOU KEANOY OTEvdELY AvTOIS 


eter ney: a 
€ls AvVaTavOLV Sovvat. 


eS 


the point marked R in the diagram a Revision of the Greek text was 
made, and the latter portion of the work was abridged: from this Re- 
vision have come the Syriac versions, and all known Greek mss. which 
are all descended from a single archetype r. Thus the points wherein 
the Greek text differs from the combined authority of Ruf. and Soz. are 
to be attributed to the Revision; those wherein the Latin stands against 
Soz. and the Greek ss. together are to be attributed to Rufinus’ trans- 
lation or to the Latin copyists}. 

(10) Two indications lend support to the Revision-theory here 
enunciated : 

(a) Sozomen says of Helles ds kcal rip ev r@ KOAT@ KopiCew Kai pr) 
Kaley Thy eo Onra (VI. 28). 

Rufinus has: ardentes prunas uestimento ferebat illaeso (c. 11). 

Greek text: mip év xéAr@ éBdorager (c. 13, cf. A 59). 

Here the Greek and Latin together make up Sozomen’s text, and it is 
clear that all three texts are derived from a primitive text more faithfully 
preserved in this passage by Sozomen than by the other two?. 

(8) Syr. UW. agrees with Soz. and Ruf. in placing Elias in a later posi- 
tion (c. 12) than that in which he stands in syr. 1. and the Greek 
(c. 7). This shows that originally the shorter form of the Greek agreed 


1 Dr Preuschen, holding that the Latin is the original, has to devise a 
different theory. He believes that Sozomen had two Greek translations of the 
book, which he used simultaneously, (1) a copy of our abridged Greek text, and 
(2) the work of Timotheus, which was not the Hist. Mon. but a (lost) historical 
work containing copious extracts from it translated directly from the Latin 
(but cf. Sozomen’s words, supra, p. 57). He offers some conjectures, which he 
himself acknowledges to be of a very shadowy nature, towards the identification 
of this Timotheus (p. 190). 

2 Except in the single point indicated, Soz. and the Greek text agree, 
while Ruf. presents a paraphrase. The Paris ms. 1627 (P®) reads kal uh kara- 
kalec@a. As however the clause is omitted in syr 1. and syr 11. it can hardly 
have stood in I. It would be so natural a gloss that it may safely be set down 
as one, especially as the word éc@fra is not found in it. In some extracts 
in the Brit. Mus. Burney ms. 50 a similar gloss is added at this point: kai 
dkaTrdpreKrov duapévery. 
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with the longer form in a matter wherein they now differ, and points 
to a lost Greek link between the two extant forms of the work. 

(11) Many may regard such a Revision-theory as a mere deus ex 
machina. But that a revision should have been made, and that it should 
have so completely supplanted the original form of the work that this 
latter survives only in a version and in a few stray citations, are 
phenomena by no means unique in the history of texts. Indeed, the 
brief investigation here made seems to offer illustrations of textual 
problems that are found in far more important cases! 

It is worth pointing out that the Syriac versions, especially No. 111., 
show that the history of the text had fully worked itself out, and that all 
the great families of mss. had been formed, and leading variants and cor- 
ruptions introduced, within a century of the writing of the book: since 
about the year 500 there has been no further development. 


(v) The Authorship. 


In conclusion I offer a conjecture as to a possible author of the 
Historia Monachorum. All that we learn about the author from the 
book itself is that he was a monk in Jerusalem, and belonged to the 
Monastery on Mount Olivet founded by Rufinus; that in 394 he went 
to Egypt along with six companions to visit the solitaries; that at that 
date he may have been a deacon, but was not a priest; and that he 
returned to his monastery on Mount Olivet and wrote his book at the 
request of the brotherhood there?. From the evident sympathy and 
admiration manifested throughout his narrative for Ammonius the Tall, 
Evagrius, and many others, it is clear that he belonged to that party in 
ecclesiastical politics which was opposed to Theophilus of Alexandria and 
St Jerome, and which found a leader in St John Chrysostom. When we 


1 Were the Nitrian passage the only one to be considered, it might be a 
natural hypothesis that Rufinus, who had been to Nitria, enlarged the Greek 
from his own recollections, and that Sozomen had both the short Greek text 
and also Rufinus’ Latin translation: there is reason for supposing that 
Sozomen used Rufinus’ Hist. Eccl. (ef. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 98); and 
a case might perhaps be made out in support of the view that Sozomen’s first 
account of Apollonius or Apollos (111. 14; cf. supra, p. 57, note) was based 
upon the Latin of the Hist. Mon. But as a solution of the general textual 
problem this theory fails, (1) because it cannot account for the additional 
matter in the Latin Lives of Evagrius and Ammonius the Tall; (2) because 
many of the points of agreement between Soz. and Ruf. are found in 
Soz. vi. 28, which is certainly derived from the Greek book he attributes to 
Timotheus (cf. supra, p. 57; and for such instances cf. (7) and (10) in the text 
above). 

2 These facts are gleaned from the Prologue and c, 1. on’ St John of 
Lycopolis, 
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pass to the external evidence, there is but a single item forthcoming. It 
is established in § 8 beyond all reasonable doubt that Sozomen had before 
him this Greek work, that he abridged its contents, referring his readers 
to the original for fuller information, and stated that it was written by 
Timotheus bishop of Alexandria’. In this he is certainly wrong; for 
Timotheus died in 385, and a number of the facts recorded in the Historia 
Monachorum show it was written at a later date?. Lucius surmises with 
much plausibility that the author may have been some other Timotheus, 
wrongly identified by Sozomen with the bishop of Alexandria’. I 
venture to advance a suggestion which seems to cover the facts and 
likelihoods of the case. We learn from Socrates that the archdeacon of 
Alexandria at the end of the episcopate of Theophilus was named 
Timotheus, and that on the death of Theophilus in 412 he was put 
forward as a candidate for the see against St Cyril, Theophilus’ nephew. 
Now St Cyril had been a strong adherent of his uncle’s ecclesiastical 
policy; it is therefore evident that the archdeacon Timotheus was the 
representative of the opposite party, and consequently a sympathiser 
with the Tall Brothers and the other solitaries persecuted by Theophilus ; 
and this, as has just been seen, agrees with what is known of the author 
of the Historia Monachorum. The dates also would tally perfectly. And 
if the author was Timotheus archdeacon of Alexandria we have the best 
possible explanation of Sozomen’s error in attributing it to Timotheus 
bishop of Alexandria, Nothing whatever is known of this Timotheus, 
except that he was archdeacon in 412; there is no reason why he may 
not have been a monk at Jerusalem between 390 and 400, before be- 
coming one of the clergy of Alexandria. All things considered, I do not 
think there is any rashness in the view that this Timotheus may have 
been the author of the Historia Monachorum. But I offer the suggestion 
only for what it may be worth, and as the merest conjecture, to which I 
attach no importance. 


1 Hist. Eccl. v1. 29. I disregard altogether as worthless the various attribu- 
tions made by the manuscripts. The larger number, Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
name St Jerome as the author; but the terms in which he speaks of the work, 
quoted in § 3, prove this attribution to be false. Cassian is named in one 
manuscript; but this is absurd. 

2 E.g. Theodosius’ victory over Eugenius, the deaths of the two Macarii, the 
episcopate of Dioscurus the Tall, all which happened after 385. 

3 Die Quellen, etc., p. 188. 

4 Hist. Eccl. vu. 7. 
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Detailed examination of Lucius’ theory on the sources of early 
Egyptian Monastic History (supra, p. 52). 


As explained in § 8, the main purpose of Dr Lucius’ article Die Quellen 
der dlteren Geschichte des tigyptischen Ménchtums! was to establish the thesis 
that Sozomen did not derive his account of the Egyptian Monks (Hist. Eccl. 
1. 13, 14, m1. 14, vi. 28—31) from the Historia Monachorum and the Historia 
Lausiaca; but that all three works were derived independently from a 
common source no longer extant ; and that consequently the two Histories just 
mentioned are not, as they claim to be, the personal memoirs of their writers. 
The theory is discussed in its general bearings in the section referred to ; 
but it is necessary here to examine the alleged minute discrepancies and the 
other points of detail on which Lucius relied to make good his position”. It 
must be remembered that he knew the Historia Monachorum only in the 
Latin translation of Rufinus, and the Greek text of the Historia Lausiaca 
only in the Long (interpolated) Recension. Dr Lucius’ arguments will now 
be dealt with one by one®, 

(1) Palladius places Or in Nitria, Rufinus and Sozomen place him in the 
Thebaid. 

Answer. There were two men called Or (supra, p. 40). Sozomen speaks 
only of the one mentioned in C, who did live in the Thebaid. 

(2) Sozomen says that Apelles lived at Akoris; this he cannot have 
derived from A or C. 

Ans. Akoris is the true reading of the Greek of C (supra, p. 14). 

(3) In Sozomen’s account of Benjamin is not found a remark “which by 
its absurdity betrays itself as an invention of Palladius” (cf. supra, p. 189). 

Ans. Sozomen abbreviates throughout ; it is surely more reasonable to 
suppose that the serious ecclesiastical historian thought it proper to omit 
from his work a grotesque and hardly credible statement which he found in 
Palladius, rather than to assume that Palladius introduced it on his own 
account into the matter he is supposed to have been plagiarising. 

(4) In the account of the monks of Scete, Pior is the last of imagen 
mentioned in Sozomen, but he is one of the first in Palladius. 





1 Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, vu. 1885, pp. 163—198. 
2 Loc. cit. pp. 175—184. 
’ The signs A, B, C will be used as explained on p. 18. 
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Ans. There are two accounts of Pior in Palladius: the first is a mere 
appendage to that of Pambo, and in several manuscripts does not form a 
separate chapter; the substantive account of Pior, the one reproduced by 
Sozomen, comes later, in close connection with Moses the Libyan, exactly as 
in Sozomen (cf. supra, p. 53). 

(5) A comparison of the order and grouping of the lives in Rufinus, 
Palladius, and Sozomen, shows that the latter cannot have relied on the two 
former. 

Ans. It shows clearly that he cannot have relied upon A ; but when B is 
taken as the ZLausiac History the difficulty disappears. It is shown in §8 | 
that the order and grouping afford strong evidence that Sozomen relied on 
B and C. 

(6) In that case it would have to be supposed that he used first one 
source and then the other, and even at times interwove his two sources; and 
also that he had other sources in addition to B and C, for the monastic 
portions of his History. 

Ans. A historian in making use of two or more sources would naturally 
interweave according to the needs of his narrative, and the point of view in 
which he places himself. As to the use by Sozomen of other authorities 
besides B and GC, it is difficult to see the point of the objection. The follow- 
ing Table will show that Sozomen in the monastic portions of his History 
used various sources, first one and then another, interweaving them according 
to his discretion! 


-SOZOMEN. 


Bk. 1. 12 (end) on Philo’s Therapeutae 
13 St Anthony 
Paul the Simple 


14 Amoun of Nitria 
a. down to retreat to Nitria 
b. remarks by Sozomen 
ec. miraculous passage of the 


Lycus 
d. cure of boy bitten by dog 
e. Anthony’s vision of 


Amoun’s soul 
Eutychian of Bithynia 


SOURCE. 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 11. 17. 
Vita Antonir?. 
Hist. Laus. (ef. A 28; P. G. xxx1v.— 
omitting interpolations). 
Hist. Laus. (A 8, to cvpBiov advrov). 
Vita Antoni § 60. 


Hist. Mon. c. 29 (Preuschen, p. 90). 
Vita Antoni § 60. 


Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 1. 13. 


1 The Table was prepared before the appearance of Dr Preuschen’s book: he 


also seems to find some difficulty in supposing that Sozomen should have used two 
sources alternately (p. 230). 

2 Montfaucon In Antonii Vitam Monitum, m1. 13 (apud Opera S. Athanasii) : 
‘non modo res sed etiam integrae sententiae depromuntur” by Sozomen; 
Montfaucon says he has in places supplemented the Vita from sources unknown 
to us. 
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SOZOMEN, SOURCE. 

Bk. 111. 14 The two Macarii Hist. Laus. (A 19 and 20). 
Pachomius Hist. Laus. (A 38)* 
Apollonius Hist. Mon. c. 8. 

Anuph Hist. Mon. c. 12. 
Hilarion (cf. v. 10) Vita by St Jerome?. 
Julian of Edessa Hist. Laus. (A 102). 
Monks in Asia and Europe (2) 
15 Didymus the Blind Socrates, Hist. Hecl. Iv. 25. 
(vi 2 an anecdote about Hist. Laus. (A 4).) 
Didymus 
16 St Ephrem Syrus (body of 
the life) 
(end) fist. Laus. (A 101). 
Bk. vi. 28—31 Egyptian monks Hist. Mon. and Hist. Laus. (cf. supra, 
p. 53 ff.). 
32—34 Asiatic monks No clue to sources. 


(7) But if Sozomen had before him the Historia Lausiaca why did he not 
use it for Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria ete. ? 

Ans. No doubt because for this part of his History he had access to 
fuller and better information ; the portion of the Laustac History which deals 
with these regions is very meagre as compared with the Egyptian part, 
and Sozomen mentions many monks who are not to be found in Palladius. 

(8) Sozomen names Timotheus of Alexandria, not Rufinus or Palladius, 
as author of the work he is using. 

Ans. The work he had just been using, when he introduces his mention 
of Timotheus, was the Historia Monachorum (cf. supra, p. 57), and neither 
Rufinus nor Palladius was the author of that book. 

(9) In the account of Macarius Junior (the Homicide) Sozomen introduces 
a saying as addressed to some monks whose names are not given; Palladius 
(A 17) records the same saying, and states that it was addressed to himself. 

Ans. It is true that Palladius quotes the saying as having been addressed 


1 Sozomen first makes some general remarks of his own about the Tabennesiote 
monks, and then gives a mystical interpretation of their various garments, either 
his own or derived from some other source. Then he follows Palladius, changing 
the order, and adding a few comments of his own: the only piece of additional 
information is that the tablet Pachomius received from the angel was still preserved 
at Tabennisi: jv ére duAdtrovow. Dr Preuschen entirely agrees with me that in 
this part Sozomen had no other source than the Hist. Laus. (op. cit. 182 and 228). 
He says: ‘‘Sachlich enthalt er gar nichts tiber das von Palladius iiberlieferte 
hinaus.” 

2 In his article on St Hilarion (Newe Jahrb. f. deut. Theol. 1894, pp. 157 ff.) 
Zockler shows that Soz. used not only the Vita, but also local and family traditions, 
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to himself; Sozomen says: “Those who heard him relate that he used to 
say,’ ete. And therefore Sozomen is not using Palladius ! 

(10) Sozomen has a notice of Pachon which is in complete contradiction 
to the narrative of Palladius. 

Ans. Lucius does not explain wherein the contradiction consists. What 
Sozomen says of Pachon is this: “ Pachon also at that time was famous in 
Scete ; and albeit he lived as a monk from youth to old age, neither vigour of 
body nor passion of mind nor demon ever caught him failing in regard of 
those things over which an ascetic should have mastery.” There is nothing 
in this which contradicts Palladius’ account of Pachon (A 29); on the 
contrary, it is evident that what Sozomen says of Pachon’s life and con- 
versation is suggested by the discourse on temptations which he delivered to 
Palladius, wherein he lays down that temptations come from three causes,— 
too great health of body, vain thoughts, and the demon. Here again it is 
merely a case of Sozomen’s modifying in an impersonal sense the personal 
narrative of Palladius. 

(11) Palladius quotes as addressed to himself an aphorism of Dorotheus 
(A 2); Sozomen quotes it as having been addressed to the demon or to Sleep 
personified. And in a note on this passage Valois, Sozomen’s editor, says “it 
may hence be gathered that Sozomen had not before him the Lausiac History 
but derived his information from some other work.” 

Ans. Here, as in the two preceding cases, we are in the presence of a 
literary device on the part of Sozomen in order to eliminate the personal 
element of Palladius’ narrative. The accounts of Dorotheus in Palladius and 
Sozomen tally perfectly except in this one detail. Valois’ usual balance of 
judgment seems here to have failed him. 

(12) The story of St Athanasius’ concealment from the Arians in the 
house of a young virgin of Alexandria as given by Palladius is so difterent 
from that of Sozomen, that the latter cannot be supposed to have been 
derived from the former. 

Ans. I can only ask the reader to compare for himself the two Greek 
texts (A 136, P. G. XxxXIv. 1235; and Sozomen, v. 6). Naturally Sozomen did 
not transcribe the passage from Palladius word for word, and he adds some 
remarks of his own ; but the two accounts are substantially the same. 

(13) Lucius appeals to the threefold readings in the account of Anuph, 
already cited in Appendix I. iv. 7 (supra, p. 271) as proof that the texts are 
collateral derivatives from a common original. 

Ans. From the discussions carried out in Appendix I. it is seen that this 
point is no more than a question of the textual criticism of the Hist. Mon. 


This exhausts the reasons given by Dr Lucius in support of his theory 
that Sozomen used not the Hist. Mon. and Hist. Laus., but a lost work from 


1 Similarly in the account of Eutychian (Soz. 1. 12, Soc, 1. 13) Sozomen elimi- 
nates all the personal details given by Socrates on his sources of information— 
€.g. vewTépw or oPddpa TuyXavovTe TA Teplt Hv. Sinyjoaro. 
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which the writers of the other two books also borrowed. 'Tillemont, however, 
-points out a discrepancy not noticed by Lucius, viz. that Sozomen couples 
together Be and Theonas and says that they were leaders of numbers of 
monks ; whereas the Hist. Mon. makes this statement of Be only, and says 
that Theonas lived a solitary life, never speaking (Mémoires, x. 59). Here 
we have a real discrepancy : but such a lapse in the process of abridgment, 
whereby Sozomen reduces his source to less than a twentieth of its bulk, 
cannot be regarded as of any significance. 

This examination of Dr Lucius’ position amply justifies, I conceive, the 
statement made on p. 52, that, in the light of our present knowledge on the 
nature of the documents, his arguments do not raise even a presumption in 
favour of his theory. 

Dr Preuschen holds with me that Sozomen’s matter is derived from the Hs¢. 
Mon. and Hist. Laus. (op. cit. 180 ff. and 226 ff.). He raises however a ques- 
tion as to whether Sozomen used these two works directly, or in the form 
of extracts contained in some historical work now lost. He strongly inclines 
to this latter view, and thinks that the work of Timotheus referred to by 
Sozomen was not the Hist. Mon., but such a collection as he postulates (op. 
cit. 189 and 230). In support of this view he points out that in Sozomen the 
monks are grouped on chronological and geographical principles (p. 230): but 
surely it is not too much to credit Sozomen with the first rudiments of the 
historical sense. Dr Preuschen’s theory is due, I think, to the exigencies of 
his general position, that the Latin Hist. Mon. is the original, a question 
dealt with in Appendix I. For my part, I can see no reason whatever for 
hesitating to believe that Sozomen had before him not any set of extracts, but 
the books themselves. 
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Amélineaw’s Theory of Coptic Originals (supra, p. 108). 


The question whether portions of the Lausiac History were written in 
Coptic and translated into Greek by Palladius is discussed at considerable 
length in §§ 12 and 13 of this Study, and reasons that seem quite convincing 
are there pointed out in favour of the view that in each case hitherto brought 
forward the Greek is the original. M. Amélineau in many parts of his 
writings puts forward the theory that most of the Greek and Latin works 
dealing with Egyptian monachism are in a great measure translations from 
the Coptic: it seems proper, therefore, briefly to examine two or three of the 
more prominent cases, both on account of the important bearing the question 
has on the nature of our sources for Egyptian monastic history, and also 
because the acceptance or rejection of the general theory must exercise a 
strong influence on the particular case of the Lausiac History. 


Apophthegmata Patrum. 


The origin, nature and redactions of the Apophthegmata have been 
sufficiently explained in $16 (p. 208 ff.). There exist in Coptic some of 
the lesser collections and one of the great collections there described. 

(a) M. Amélineau has printed three of the lesser groups, one relating 
to St Anthony and two relating to Macarius of Egypt4. The majority of 
these apophthegmata exist in Greek also, and the translation, on whichever 
side it lies, is usually very literal. In his Jntroduction M. Amélineau brings 
forward two reasons in support of his view, both derived from that set of 
apophthegmata of Macarius of Egypt which substantially corresponds to the 
Greek set printed by Cotelier in his great alphabetical collection (cf. P. G. 
LXV. 257 ff. and xxxIv. 236 ff.)?. These reasons are : 

(1) The Greek apophthegma 2. In the Coptic is found, instead of a 
mere “yes,” the expression “by the grace of God and your prayers,”—a 
regular Coptic idiom. 


1 Monastéres de la Basse-Egypte (Musée Guimet xxv) 15 ff., 118 ff., 203 ff. 
2 The Greek collection contains 41 apophthegmata, the Coptic 28: 22 are 
common to both collections. 
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(2) The Greek apophthegma 39. More accurate geographical details are 
found in the Coptic: thus where the Greek has vaguely “the mountain of 
Nitria,” the Coptic has “the mountain of Pernouj”; and where the Greek 
mentions “a priest of the Greeks,” the Coptic reads “a Greek, a priest of 
Padalas,” naming the village to which he belonged!, 

Of these reasons only the latter, the presence of the name Padalas, 
deserves consideration. That a Coptic idiom should be found in a Coptic 
translation from the Greek can have no significance. As to the more accurate 
geographical details and the insertion of Padalas, it has been seen that not 
only Coptic scribes but also Syrian used to make improvements of this kind 
in the texts they were copying (cf. supra, pp. 126—7, 151). 

On the other hand, the Greek origin of these sets of Coptic apophthegmata 
is demonstrated by the fact that some of them are attributed to Evagrius, 
who cannot be supposed to have written in Coptic?: and one is beyond con- 
troversy translated from the Greek, for it is a literal rendering of a passage 
in Evagrius’ work entitled Movayxés, and occurs in the long extract from that 
work preserved by Socrates*. 

(8) With regard to the great Coptic collection printed by Zoega‘, it may 
I think be demonstrated that it too was originally a Greek work. It is the 
redaction that is numbered ii on p. 209 supra, and is the same as the Latin 
one contained in Books V. and VI. of Rosweyd. An entire Greek copy is not 
known to exist, but Photius had one; and in the portion of § 16 which deals 
with the Apophthegmata it is shown that the three great Greek collections 
are for the most part made up of the same apophthegmata, being but different 
redactions of the same materials. Among the apophthegmata is one con- 
cerning abba Or which is taken verbally from the Lausiac History : 


A pophthegmata. Historia Lausiaca (P. G. XXXtv. 1028). 


“~ cal , 

Tavra d€ eheyev ev Tots dinynpacwy 

n~ 9 ~K / , a > a 
"EAeyov mepi tov aBBa”*Qp, dru ovre avdpayaOnpata tov avdpos, Ott ovre 

’ , , Ey BA a» > , , a+ >I a 
eWevraro Tore, oUTE Gpocer, OVTE KATN- _— EYveUTATO TOTE, OUTE Boge, OVTE KaTN- 

> / , 

pacato avOpwrov, ote exTOs avayKns  pacaro TLWa, OUTE EKTOS XpEtas EAaAnTEV 


eAdAnoev. Ti TWOTE. 


The Greek apophthegma is from the alphabetical collection printed by 
Cotelier (P. G. Lxv. 437); but that it stood in Collection ii, described by 
Photius, is proved by the fact that it is found in the Coptic and the Latin 
copies of that collection’. Now in his abstract of the contents of the latter 
Zoega sets down under abba Or: “nungquam mentitus est, nec nisi necessitate 


1 Op. cit. Introduction xlii—xlviii. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 157, 160, 195, 200. 

3 Op. cit. p. 195, and Hist. Eccl. tv. 23 TapéBaddov kar’ adrnv trav ora0npav 
peonpmBplav...... apnpragov. 

4 Catalogus 287 ff. 

> Zoega 292; Rosweyd 653, 
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urgente locutus!.” Supposing the Coptic to be the original, and Palladius to 
have translated the above passage and to have put it into his Lausiac History, 
what is to be said when we find the same translation in the Greek apoph- 
thegmata also? The similarity is such as excludes the possibility of their 
being independent translations ; nor, if the Greek apophthegmata were trans- 
lated from the Coptic, can the above passage be a later addition from the 
Lausiac History, for it occurs in the Coptic, as in the other versions, as 
part of the collection. We should be driven to the hypothesis that the Greek 
translator of the apophthegmata kept before him a copy of the Lausiac 
History, that he looked out and identified the various passages already 
occurring in it, and availed himself of Palladius’ translation—an hypothesis 
so cumbrous and unlikely that it cannot be seriously put forward. M. 
Amélineau says that there are a number of passages in the Coptic apophtheg- 
mata and the Lausiac History which correspond?; if they are found also in 
the Greek apophthegmata verbally the same as in the Lausiac History, the 
case against M. Amélineau’s theory will be overwhelming ; even as it is, the 
single instance of abba Or will be enough, I believe, to satisfy us that the 
Lausiac History was the original source of such passages ; thence they found 
their way into the Greek apophthegmata, and were in turn translated into 
Coptic. 

The fact that a large number of the apophthegmata were verbally the 
same in the two great Greek redactions, and that both these redactions 
are known, from their surviving fragments, to have existed in Coptic, is 
an absolute demonstration that, although from the nature of the case the 
remote materials were probably for the most part derived from Coptic 


sources, still the actual Apophthegmata as known to us are an essentially 
Greek work. 


Vita Pauli Eremitae. 


In the same volume M. Amélineau prints a Coptic Vita Pauli which 
is shorter and simpler in style than the Latin. He maintains that it is the 
original and that St Jerome translated it®. An initial difficulty to this 
theory presents itself in the fact that St Jerome did not know Coptic: 
moreover at the end of the Life St Jerome’s reference to himself as the 
writer stands in the Coptic just as in the Latin. To meet this latter diffi- 
culty Amélineau can only suggest that some Coptic copyist had before him 
the Latin also, and inserted from it the piece containing St Jerome’s claim to 
the authorship. This again seems a cumbrous and unlikely hypothesis; and 
it is negatived by two facts of which Amélineau was unaware : 

(1) there is a Syriac version which exhibits the same peculiarities as 
the Coptic, and has at the end the same mention of St Jerome as author?: 

| 1 Op. cit. 358. 
2 De Hist. Laus. 28. 
3 Op. cit. Introduction iv—xvii. 
4 Bedjan, Acta v. 
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(2) this redaction of the Vita exists in Greek also, and has been 
printed by the Bollandists, incomplete in Greek (Analecta Boll. u. 561), 
complete in a Latin version (Acta SS. die 10 Jan. 1. 603). In the passage 
at the end St Jerome’s name does not occur: but as it occurs both in the 
Coptic and Syriac versions of the redaction, it is inconceivable that it 
should have been added independently in the two cases. 

Thus the shorter redaction is shown to be derived from St Jerome’s 
Latin, probably by a process of abridgment, and the theory of the Coptic 
being the original of the Life of Paul is quite excluded?. 


IMistoria Monachorum in Aegypto. 


M. Amélineau brings forward a Coptic idiom from the chapter on 
Amoun of Nitria in the Long Recension of the Lausiac History (A 8) as a 
proof that that work was in part derived from Coptic documents: but as 
the passage in question is one of the interpolations from the Historia 
Monachorum, this is the proper place to deal with it. After citing the 
passage : “ Nolo occidere camelum neque ei dolium imponere ut moriatur,” 
Amélineau comments thus: ‘Nunquam eo modo locutus esset graecus 
auctor ; coptici vero semper scriptores quum actus actui succedit posteri- 
orem in priore loco enuntiant nec dicunt: Iter feci ut viderem ; sed: Vidi et 
iter feci; nec: Cubitum ivi; sed: Cubui et ivi2.” The alleged Copticism 
lies in the “wt moriatur”; but ne is the word required by the Greek, 
iva py aroOavyn: and so it is in Hervet’s translation, which M. Amélineau 
uses till he comes to this word’. Thus the passage means: “I won’t kill 
my camel, nor will I put the jar on her lest she should die,” and the 
Copticism vanishes. 

Amélineau first put forward the theory that the Hist. Mon. was a 
translation of a Coptic document, in order to account for the presence of 
the same material in the Long Recension of the Lausiac History, but he 
had no positive argument to allege (cf. supra, p. 20). The problem has now 
been definitively solved on quite different lines, and there is no more = room 
for M. Amélineau’s hypothesis. 

Lately, however, he has printed two or three short fragments of the 
Hist. Mon. in Coptic, and he considers that they are from the original 


1 The Bollandists both in the Acta and in the Analecta express the belief that 
the Greek of the short redaction is the original, and that St Jerome only translated 
the work: but this was before the Coptic and Syriac versions were published. No 
Latin original of this redaction is known: but it may be worth while to record 
Erasmus’ opinion that St Jerome must have written more than one redaction, so 
great were the divergences of the mss. that he had seen (cf. Rosweyd 21). Several 
copies exist of a Greek translation of the Vita as found in St Jerome’s works, 

2 De Hist. Laus, 29. 

3 P, G. xxxtv. 1024 (Hervet’s Latin), 1026 (Greek). 
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of the work!. It is, however, possible to demonstrate that the Coptic 
is a translation from the Greek. In Appendix I. (supra, p. 269) it has 
been shown that the words in the account of John of Lycopolis: ére oixeio 
Oaviira 6 xpioriamikwraros Baciievs Geoddowws TedevTHoer OCCUr twice in the 
Greek mss., and that in the first place of their occurrence, early in the 
chapter, they are an interpolation which originated among the Greek mss. 
But in one of the Coptic fragments this same corruption is found: “Thou 
wilt take them, and wilt be lord over them, and they shall obey thee, and 
thou shalt have honour with the kings. Now all things which he spake came 
to pass and were fulfilled. Afterwards he prophesied that the king Theodosius 
would not die with a different death, but that the Lord would visit him on 
his bed?.” The passage is paraphrased and indeed quite altered in meaning ; 
but its presence in this context shows that the Coptic is derived from a 
Greek text already vitiated by a corruption of Greek origin. 


Thus the theory that the Greek and Latin works on Egyptian monachism 
were to a great extent translations of Coptic documents, has broken down 
in every case that has come under review: in every case it has been 
shown that it is the Coptic that is the translation. 


: L’Egypte chrétienne, Tom. t. Fase. ii. 498 (Mémoires de la Mission, etc.). 
2 Op. cit. 650; cf. supra, pp. 26 col. A and 27 col. C. 
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Redactions of the ‘Vita Pachomiu’ (supra, p. 159). 


As those who have written on St Pachomius have not furnished com- 
parative Tables of the various redactions of the Vita, I think it may be of 
service to print those which I drew up as a preliminary study for § 13. 

I do not consider it necessary to include in the Table the two Latin 
redactions: M. Ladeuze (J/uséon, Avril 1897) has amply demonstrated that 
they are closely related to one another, and that they are derived from the 
Greek Vita (gr) and Asceticon by a process of combining and abridging the 
two works. It should, however, be observed that a few passages common to 
lat! and laé? are not found in gr (of course I do not refer to the Palladian 
passages in lat”). These additional passages are easily recognisable in the 
Latin translation of gr supplied by the Bollandists in the body of their third 
May volume (May 14th), where they are inserted in italics. These passages 
may be genuine, and may be an indication that our gr and the Greek original 
of lat! were both derived from an earlier Greek archetype. The question 
can be solved only by an examination of the Greek of lat!, which is stated to 
exist at Paris}. 

All the references in the bohairic, sahidic and arabic columns are to the 
pages of M. Amélineau’s volume of the Coptic Lives of Pachomius (Musée 
Guimet Xvi1), except those sahidic fragments marked with an asterisk, which 
are contained in Fasc. 11. of his volume of Mémozres de la Mission archéol. du 
Caire (cf. supra, p. 107). In the gr column the numbers refer to the chapters 
of the Vita. 


gr boh sah ar 
i 1 (entt vac) 337 
2 2 314 340 
3 fi 344 


1 Catal. Cod. hagiogr. graec. Paris. (compiled by the Bollandists and Omont), 
p. 47 no. 881. At the period of my last visit to Paris I had not yet entered upon 
the Pachomian question; I hope, however, soon to have an opportunity of examin- 
ing this ms. 

2 When only single numbers are given it is to be understood that the text runs 
on continuously ; e.g. that c. 2 of gr occupies pp. 2—7 of boh and 340—344 of ar. 
In boh and sah there are frequently considerable modifications and additions as 
compared with gr, and similarly in ar as compared with boh-sah (cf. supra, p. 169). 
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gr boh sah ar 
4 10 *537 (boh 13,14 346 
5 18 ar 350) 353 
6 22—3 356—7 
7 25 358—60 
8 23—-5 357—8 
9 360 
10 lacuna in MS. 361 
11 362 
26 363 
12 27 364 
13 29 *538 364 
14 
15 30 366 
366—9 (Pall. cf. 
supra, p. 164) 
16 
17 30 *543 369 
18 32 371 
19 34—6 372 
374 
376—8 (Pall.) 
378—80 
20 39—40 295 384—5 
21 599—-600 
272 36—9 380 
382—4 (Pall.) 
41—2 386 
23 46—8 387 
24 42 388 
43 390 
25 44—6 391—3 
52—3 394 
395 —402 
49 402 
50—2 404 
53 
26 53—6 405 
48—9 406—-7 
2721 56 \ *521—537 553—5 
28 58 | > 557—8 
29 61 4 §. 555—7 
30 64—5 | =o 558 
31 ee 
32 t S 3 
| ie 560 
66 oy 565—6 
335 67 ©, 552—3 
34 69 nm 566 
35 70—2 and 79 567—8 and 575 
lacuna in MSs. / 568—9 
36 


1 272 signifies that only the later portion of gr 27 has a parallel in the Coptic 
Lives: (similarly the sign 3). 


B, P, 19 


bolbo 


99 


1012, 57 


79-5 
7726, 02 


102— 3 
104 


109—10, 114—16 


110 
112—-4 
116 

119 

129 

130 
141—151 


103—4 


12 
175 
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| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
) 


178—80, 151 


180 
181 
185 
207 —214 


(Vita ends imperfect) 


151 


lacuna 


152 
157 


suh 


*545 


317-—28 


Sv ys) 


‘C01 


A]ASo]O Sead 


191 ‘*d ‘nudns “fo 


( 


167°? UH 


#547 (=boh 119) 


ar 


576 
577—8 
398-—400 
409-—10 


407—9, 410—11 


420—4 

411 

412 

413 

414 
416—20 
424 

426 

427 

429 

430 

432 

434, 573—4 
569—72 
574—-5, 639 


468 


#553 (=boh 141—2) 473 


*555 
¥*552 


*557 (=ar 520) 


477—80 


481 

482 

486 

495, — 
497 

498 
502—518 


518 

529 
533—52 
578, 491—5 
580 
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boh 


165 
167 


168 
169 
171—2 
173—4 


[ Asceticon (cf. supra, 


p. 165 note) 


74 
75 


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


lacuna 


Nic ic ac El 


Vita Theodori 
214—23 
223 
235, 229 
230 
232 
267 
259, 276 
278 
285 
293 


sah 


*561, *605 
*571—7 

297; *562—71 
*577—84 
313—4 

309 


*586 
*588 


*604 


ar 


582 

589—90 
640—1 

591 

595—9 

590—1, 642 
484—5 
480—4 
485—6 

595 


605—39] 
640 
643 
643 
650 
652 
656 
659 
661 
663 
666 
667 
669 
671 
673 
676 
676 


679 
682 
687 
688 
693 
697 


*559 (= boh 283—5) 700 


310 


702 
704 


291 


Towards the end (gr 74 to the end) av adheres closely to gr; boh and sah, 


while agreeing together, depart widely from gr. In bok and sah the end of 


the Vita was enlarged into a separate Vita Theodori, the order being changed, 
and a great deal of new matter being inserted: in the Table only the parts 


are indicated which correspond roughly to the matter of gr and ar. 


There 


are parallels in sah to some of these additional passages on Theodore found 


in boh: 
e.g. 


sah 302 
=boh 256 


I have not found in bo parallels to some of the fragments of sah: 
e.g. 299, 303, 328; *539, *560, *580, *590, *592. 


308 
277 


#584 
239 
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I have not examined the swf fragments printed by Mingarelli. 

As I am not dealing ex professo with the life of St Pachomius I have not 
felt called upon to undertake the laborious task of verifying these Tables, so 
as to be able to guarantee their accuracy and completeness. But yet it 
appeared to me that students would be glad to have them in the form in 
which I made them for my own purposes. 


APPENDIX V. 


Preuschen’s Chronology of Palladius’ Life (supra, p. 182). 


In the chronological scheme of Palladius’ life worked out in § 15 the 
year 388 is given as the date of his first arrival at Alexandria, and 400 as the 
date of his departure from Egypt. Dr Preuschen places his first sojourn in 
Egypt some five or six years earlier, c. 384—394 (op. cit. 233—246). 

The substantive reason for the alteration is the following passage from the 
Epistle of St Epiphanius to John bishop of Jerusalem: ‘Palladium uero 
Galatam, qui quondam nobis carus fuit et nunc misericordia Dei indiget, caue, 
quia Origenis haeresim praedicat et docet, ne forte aliquos de populo tibi 
credito ad peruersitatem sui inducat erroris!.” This letter was written at the 
latest in 3942; it seems clear that the person referred to was in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem at the time; and I agree with Dr Preuschen that the 
Palladius here spoken of, Galatian and so-called Origenist, can hardly have 
been anyone else than Palladius, the author of the Lausiac History. 

I feel that this is a serious difficulty in the way of the accepted chronology 
of Palladius’ life; and yet I have said in the note on p. 182 that I think 
Dr Preuschen’s “system is encompassed by difficulties of a higher order.” 
For: 

(1) His system involves the rejection of the Life of Evagrius, not only 
as a part of the Lausiac History, but as in any way a work of Palladius. For 
the writer of the Life lived with Evagrius in Cellia at a date later than 394, 
and evidently was with him at his death there on the Epiphany, 400. This 
holds whether the short or the long form of the Life be taken as the original 
(cf. § 12, p. 131 ff.). Dr Preuschen is disposed to believe that the longer Life 
really was written by Palladius (op. cit. 258). I have shown (supra, 139—141) 
that “the evidence of the manuscripts tells as strongly as such evidence can 
tell in favour of the Life of Evagrius having stood, in its present form and 


1 Ep. ul. inter Epp. 8. Hieronymi (Vall. 1. 254; P. L. xx11. 527). 

2 Cf. Rauschen, Jahrbuch der Christl. Kirche unter dem Kaiser Theodosius dem 
Grossen (Freiburg, 1897), p. 553: he maintains that the Letter of Epiphanius was 
written in 393; if so, Dr Preuschen would have to throw his chronology still 
earlier. 
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position, in the original Lausiac History.” Dr Preuschen’s chronology has, 
therefore, against it this whole body of manuscript evidence}, 

(2) Itis necessary, in order to make room for Dr Preuschen’s theory, to 
get rid of the statement found at the beginning of the Lausiac History (A 1), 
that Palladius first came to Alexandria in the second consulship of Theodosius 
the Great, 7.e. in 388. Dr Preuschen holds this clause to be an interpolation, 
as it is not found in the Paris Greek ms. 1628 nor in the Latin Version IJ. It 
stands, however, in all the other Greek mss. and in lat i, syr 1 and syr 1. 
This raises the difficult question, which cannot be discussed here, of the 
nature and authority of the Paris Ms. 1628. I only observe : 

(a) That though I regard this Ms. as an important authority for the text, 
I cannot attach to it the same importance that Dr Preuschen does, at least in 
his critical discussions ;—when he comes to the actual construction of the 
text of two portions of the Lausiac History (John of Lycopolis and Pambo, 
op. cit. 98 and 119) he by no means follows the ms. so closely as his language 
would lead us to expect. Especially in regard to clauses omitted in 1628 does 
he often refuse to follow its authority ; and on p. 238 he pronounces one such 
clause to be certainly genuine?. In thus holding himself free to depart from 
1628, Dr Preuschen is, in my judgment, well-advised. I have pointed out 
(supra, p. 139) that a section of the Coislin Ms. 282 contains the same text as 
1628; and the reader may see from the critical apparatus attached to cols. B on 
pp. 24—28, that some of the bits omitted by 1628 are found in Cois/. 282. 
Moreover there are wanting in 1628 some whole sections which certainly belong 
to the work,—e.g. the two passages hostile to St Jerome (cf. supra, p. 176), also 
A 109, 112, and in particular 102 (on Julian) which is witnessed to by Sozomen 
(supra, p. 280). In short, this copy shows signs of abridgment ; and I there- 
fore hold that its unattested omissions are not to be accepted. 

(8) In this position I think Dr Preuschen practically agrees with me ; 
but he maintains that the omission under discussion is attested by lat 11. 


1 T do not understand how Dr Zockler, in a review of Preuschen’s work, can 
accept his chronology, and at the same time maintain the Palladian authorship of 
the Life of Evagrius as found in the Lausiac History (Theologisches Literaturblatt, 
1898, No. 10). 

2 In this Dr Preuschen acts on a definite principle, viz. that in the one case 
(A 13) no explanation is forthcoming to account for the insertion, while in the 
other (A 1) he thinks that such an explanation may be found, as follows: Palladius 
says that when he came to Alexandria he met there Isidore the Xenodochus. Now 
from Socr. vi. 2, or Soz. vii. 2, it may be gathered that this Isidore returned to 
Alexandria, after an absence of a few months, about the time of Theodosius’ victory 
over Maximus, i.e. in 388, the year of Theodosius’ second consulate. Preuschen 
supposes that some reader of the Lausiac History, familiar with Socrates’ History, 
connected [quite inconsequently] this return of Isidore to Alexandria with Palladius’ 
meeting him there, and added the year in a marginal gloss: ‘‘in the second 
consulate of Theodosius” ete. which found its way into the text (op. cit. 236). I 
confess this explanation does not seem to me satisfactory ; it is too ingenious. 
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The question arises, Is this a case of mere coincidence in error, or is it real 
attestation? To establish the latter alternative, it would be necessary to 
show that there is a definite relationship between ms. 1628 and /aé It. 
Dr Preuschen states that a close relationship does exist ; but certainly what 
he brings forward (op. cit. 222) in support of his statement by no means 
proves it!, For my part, I believe that ms. 1628 and lat 11, as well as Jat J, 
syr 1 and syr I, represent earlier strata of the text than that found in the 
great body of Greek mss.: but I see no evidence of any special connection 
between 1628 and Jat 11; and on the point noted supra, p. 113, in regard to 
the sets of proper names in the Life of Pambo, they take opposite sides?. In 
such omissions, more than in any other corruptions, are coincidences in 
error easy ; and Jat 11 itself is so corrupt that, though it may have consider- 
able weight in attesting the readings of other authorities for the text, it can 
claim but little for its own, 

(y) The text which really is akin to 1628 is not lat m1 but syr i. I 
might give a number of facts in proof of this; but I confine myself to one 
that seems decisive. As observed supra, p. 86, these two differ from all other 
known copies of the Lausiac History in that the short Introduction on the 
holy women ushers in the story of the Alexandrian virgin who harboured 
St Athanasius (A 136). Dr Preuschen holds that this is the primitive arrange- 
ment (op. ct. 253); but I am unable to accept his theory on the original 
structure of the work, and for this reason: Dr Preuschen accepts as genuine 
the section A 125—134 on Paula, Eustochium and others, omitted in Ms. 1628, 
syr | and some other copies, and he (rightly, I think) attributes the omission 
to the desire to eliminate the attack on St Jerome with which it opens (op. cit. 
218, 252, 253). But if this section be genuine, and I do not think there 
can be any doubt of it, then the very grammar shows (as demonstrated 
supra, p. 41) that the opening words of A 125, év ais cai IlavAn TH “Pwpaia, 
must have formed one context with cuvrervdxnka mapOévors Te kai ynpas. The 
rearrangement of the text found in 1628 and syr 1 is of a kind that can hardly 
be attributed to chance coincidence, and it therefore establishes a real relation- 
ship between the two texts. Accordingly any passage of the received text, 


1 Besides the omission of the passage under debate, he only instances a tendency 
to eliminate references to unorthodox persons; but the process is carried out in 
quite different ways in the two texts. The fact that Evagrius’ name (A 29) is 
turned into Eulogius in 1628 and simply omitted in lat. 1; and that ‘‘ Origenes, 
Didyraus, Pierius and Stephanus” (A 12) are in 1628 turned into ‘‘Athanasius and 
Basilius,” and in lat 11 into “‘sancti antiqui patres orthodoxi sacerdotes Domini” 
(cf. supra, p. 67), is surely a proof of anything else rather than of textual relation- 
ship. 

* I have pointed out (supra, p. 87) that the Brit. Mus. copy of syr 1 also 
omits the clanse under debate, while the Vat. copy retains it. The Brit. Mus. text 
has further corruptions, and it is evident that the omission is a mere accident: 
it lends no support to Dr Preuschen’s position. 
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omitted in 1628 but found in syr 1, must be retained as genuine. The passage 
under debate stands in syr I (cf. Bedjan 19)! 

I think I have justified my statement that the difficulties in the way of 
Dr Preuschen’s dates for Palladius’ first sojourn in Egypt are of a higher order 
than the difficulty which his chronology is intended to obviate. Of course 
this difficulty remains, and we have to face St Epiphanius’ statement that 
Palladius was in Palestine in the year 393 (or 394). That he should have 
paid a visit to Palestine during the nine years he tells us he spent in Cellia, 


1 Dr Preuschen puts forward as a support of his theory the consideration that 
it renders possible the identification, made by Gamurrini, of the Pilgrim to the 
Holy Places with Silvia the sister of Rufinus the Prefect. Palladius tells us 
(A 142) that he travelled from Jerusalem to Egypt with this Silvia, and Gamurrini 
understands this of Palladius’ first journey in 388. But Rauschen (Jahrb. der 
Christl. Kirche, 544) shows that there is a grave difficulty in the way of supposing 
that the Pilgrim’s journey to Egypt should have taken place after 386. Dr Preu- 
schen’s scheme of chronology removes this difficulty. As the point is of some 
literary interest I will enter upon it. This Pilgrimage has come to be called 
on all hands the Peregrinatio Silviae, and it is not sufficiently kept in mind that 
the identification of the Pilgrim (whose name nowhere occurs in her work) with 
the Silvia referred to by Palladius is nothing more than a plausible conjecture of 
Gamurrini’s: any one who reads his Preface will perceive this, I believe that the 
identification is quite wrong, and for the following reason: there can be no doubt 
that the section of the Lausiac History containing the passage about Silvia should 
come immediately after the reference to the Sack of Rome by Alaric (A 118) :— 
this is its place in Meursius’ text and the allied mss. (group B, supra, p. 139), 
in 1628 and syr1, and in lat 1 (syr 11 and lat 11 vac). Moreover the section opens 
with the words xar’ éxetvo xaipod in all the Greek mss. except 1628; they are 
attested by syr 1 (>L>, Bedjan 137), and, pace Preuschen, by lat 1 (postea, 


which stands in the Cassinese mss. as well as in the Paradisus Heraclidis). Thus 
the connection of Palladius’ journey with the Sack of Rome in 410 is established 
on the best textual evidence, and the identification of the Pilgrim with Silvia is 
shown to be erroneous. The journey referred to by Palladius was probably on the 
occasion of his banishment to Syene. In his edition of the Peregrinatio (‘‘ Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society,’ 1891) Dr Bernard of Trinity College, Dublin, challenged, 
on grounds entirely different from mine, the currently received identification of the 
Pilgrim with Silvia. 

Dr Preuschen’s proposed chronology may appear to receive some support from 
yet another identification that he suggests—that of the Alypius, whom Palladius 
met when he was with John of Lycopolis, and whom he calls 6 dpywy trys xwWpas 
(P. G. xxxiv. 1113), with Faltonius Probus Alypius, who in 378 was uicarius 
Africae, and in 391 prefect of Rome (Rauschen, op. cit. 27 and 337). But the 
identification of the dpywv with the uicarius is impossible. Alypius had ceased to 
be vicar of Africa in July 380 (Rauschen, op. cit. 67), and Palladius’ visit to 
John cannot be placed as early as 380; for he was at the time of his visit already 
a disciple of Evagrius in Nitria, and Evagrius did not come to Egypt till after the 
Council of Constantinople, 381 (cf. supra, p. 181). 
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though nowhere suggested by his language, and in apparent contradiction to 
its obvious meaning, cannot be said to be absolutely excluded. His statement 
that he lived nine years in Cellia is a mere passing allusion, and would 
remain substantially and sufficiently true, even though he had been absent for 
some months. Such a supposition does not do any real violence to the text : 
when a man says in passing that he lived so many years at a place, this is 
never taken so literally as to preclude even prolonged absences. Palladius 
says similarly of Evagrius that he dwelt for sixteen years in Cellia ; and yet 
there is some evidence that he left it for a time (cf. supra, p. 147). If this 
suggestion be not considered admissible, the matter must be left in the category 
of outstanding difficulties. But the years 388 and 400 must be maintained 
as the limits of Palladius’ first stay in Egypt. 


I am sorry that my book should thus close with a point of disagreement 
from Dr Preuschen. It is in the nature of things that I should have had 
throughout to emphasise points of disagreement rather than points of agree- 
ment. But no one, probably, is able to appreciate more fully than I do the 
amount of patient labour and of good work that his book contains, and its 
sterling worth as a contribution to the study of monastic origins. 
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